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THE REFORM BILL. 


F Lord Fermoy and Mr. Horsman are really in a hurry 
I. for the Reform Bill, they are much more impatient than 
their neighbours. The subject was scarcely noticed on the 
first night of the session, except by Lord Derpy and 
Mr. DisraELi ; nor is it difficult to understand why all 
parties are disinclined to anticipate the inevitable annoyance 
of the debates. The most elastic conscience can seldom 
be strained to its full capacity without a perceptible sensa- 
tion of discomfort ; and in unsettling the representative 
system, the House of Commons will act against the genuine 
opinions of at least three-fourths of its members. Some 
encouragement may perhaps be found in the reflection 
that the Ministers are, with one or two exceptions, doing 
equal violence to their convictions, and it is still more 
satisfactory to know that one side of the House has no 
right to reproach the other with insincerity or timidity. 
Mr. Bricut may, perhaps, reckon up twenty followers who 
concur in his desire for a social and financial revolution as 
the natural consequence of a democratic reform. The rest 
of the Liberal party entertains the vague and questionable 
hope that an extension of the franchise, while it diminishes 
dissatisfaction, may not be found incompatible with freedom 
and good government. The feelings of the country at large 
are accurately represented by Lord Joun Russe. and the 
League-and-Association-monger, Mr. 8. Mortry, in their 
whimsical exchange of condolences. It is admitted by all 
parties, except by Mr. Briaut’s section of Reformers, that 
the existing Legislature accurately represents enlightened 
public opinion. The mistaken doctrines or the imprudent 
policy which may now and then be adopted invariably 
coincide with the prevailing prejudices of the country ; 
and, on the other hand, it is certain that no proposed 
improvement which is founded on justice and public 
necessity is ultimately rejected by Parliament, or even long 
delayed. If it were possible te prove that Mr. Bricut’s 
projects of fiscal plunder were equitable and expedient, the 
owners of property would be utterly unable, even in an 
unreformed Parliament, to resist the demands which would 
be put forward by the rest of the community. The members 
who will carry the Reform Bill wish that the present system 
of government and legislation should continue, and yet they 
are about in a great measure to swamp the existing consti- 
tuencies. Every fragment of power which is given to the 
new electors must be taken away from the present voters, 
and in some boroughs there is reason to believe that the 
middle classes will be as effectually disfranchised as the 
gentry of Marylebone and Belgravia. The Conservatives, 
the Liberals, and the majority of the Radicals distrust the 
experiment, and they are all agreed to try it. As it seems 
impossible to escape from the consequences of past dishonesty 
and cowardice, it will not be profitable hereafter to dwell on 
the process by which Lord Joun Russett’s crotchets and 
personal motives have shaped the policy of the nation. If 
the Government fails in its attempt, the unnatural position 
of all parties will fully explain the fatality of accident or 
intrigue. 

In framing the details of the Bill, the Cabinet has pro- 
bably had little opportunity of choice. The 1o/. franchise 
for counties, the 6/. franchise for boroughs, result of them- 
selves from previous votes of the House of Commons, or from 
the pledges of candidates at the hustings. The principal 
difficulty must have consisted in the selection of boroughs to 
be disfranchised ; but the opponents of a sweeping measure 
have the advantage of the irresistible argument that every 
member for a borough about to be suppressed would have a 
distinct motive for driving the Government from office. 
The rumour that the number of sacrifices will be limited to 
twenty or thirty is highly probable, and if it has been deter- 


mined to retain all single seats, the force of the Opposition 
will be reduced to the lowest point. 

The measure wil] probably be simple and uniform, for the 
object is to pass it, and not,to contrive the best possible 
arrangement. It is only a strong Government, with a policy 
of its own, which can afford to devise a complicated and 
various system adapted to the natural diversity of conditions 
and circumstances. In 1852, and again in 1854, Lord Joun 
Russet. made a serious effort to escape from the necessity of 
confining himself to a simple degradation of the franchise ; 
but even if Parliament had then been willing to adopt any 
Reform Bill, there is a great difficulty in defending an 
elaborate project which is not understood at first sight. 
Theoretical reformers have perhaps by this time discovered 
that the representative system can only be changed by the 
aid of those who desire to make it more democratic. 
Fancy franchises, representation of minorities, and, in 
general, securities against the supremacy of the mob, 
might probably work well if they had grown up as a 

of the ancient Constitution ; but their advocates find 
that their machinery, though it may be perfect in all its de- 
tails, is hopelessly disconnected from the motive power. 
A Reform Bill constructed on philosophical principles would 
never pass a second reading, and consequently the Govern- 
ment is restricted to the humble ambition of doing as little 
harm as circumstances will allow. 

In the distribution of the disposable seats there may, to 
some extent, be room for the exercise of judgment. The 
claims of populous districts must necessarily be considered, and 
it is wholly immaterial whether wealth is regarded as well 
as numbers. Popular orators who boast of the vast assess- 
ments of great towns or enormous suburbs seldom explain 
that the owners of the riches which are to be represented 
have nothing to do with the choice of a representative. 
Those of Mr. Epwin James's constituents who could buy up 
a second-rate kingdom, whatever may be their merits or 
demerits, never vote for Mr. James. The framers of the 
Bill, although they can only enfranchise great towns and 
populous districts, will be highly culpable if they allow their 
choice to be determined merely by arithmetical statistics. 
A large manufacturing or commercial town, with a staple 
industry, has always local leaders and a natural unity 
of organization. It is the old principle of the Consti- 
tution to recognise provincial centres of power as the ele- 
ments of the national representation. It often happens that 
a judicious division of an electoral district will confer on one, 
or both, of the new sections the definite character which ought 
always to belong to a constituency. If the representations 
which have lately been made to the Government are well 
founded, a strong case seems to be made out for dividing the 
overgrown borough of the Tower Hamlets. The river side 
might perhaps be converted into a commercial or shipowning 
borough, instead of a random amalgamation of London 
parishes. For similar reasons it will be desirable to 
abstain as far as possible from any increase of such consti- 
tuencies as Marylebone and Finsbury. Metropolitan mem- 
bers, weekly instructed by vestries, by no means compensate 
for their mischievous activity in municipal jobs by their 
monotonous adherence to those views of general policy which 
are favoured by the most ignorant and prejudiced part of 
their constituents. The Government will be supported by the 
country at large in a determination to keep the metropolitan 
element within reasonable limits. No objection of the same 
kind applies to the enfranchisement of Burnley or Birken- 
head, or the division of some unwieldy counties. If this part 
of the measure could have been separated from the rest, the 
recognition of large and independent communities would have 
been both safe and desirable. The more zealous Reformers 
might perhaps be induced, in consideration of the general 
deterioration of the constituencies, to acquiesce in a frag- 
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mentary concession to the claims of intelligence and educa- 
tion. If Lord Jonny Russext has the courage to award two 
or three seats to the Universities of London, of Durham, and 
of Seotland, he will interest in the suecess of his experiment 
a large class of electors who are probably as competent to 
discharge their duties as the smallest tradesman, the keeper of 
the most riotous beerhouse, or even as the ideal working-man. 


THE ITALIAN QUESTION. 


E conversations which have taken place on the Italian 

question show that Parliament, on the whole, acquiesces 
in the assumed policy of the Government. Lord Normansy 
alone dissented, and repeated the substance of his pamphlet on 
Tuscany withan earnestness which would entitle hisstatements 
to attention if they were addressed to those whom they exclu- 
sively concern. The English nation has nothing to do with the 
balance of parties in any It&lian province. Immediately 
after the fall of a dynasty, there are always large classes 
disaffected to the new system, and authorities who are 
bent on measures of repression. The malcontents natu- 
rally believe themselves to constitute the majority, 
and they bitterly resent the penal consequences of 
their posthumous loyalty. At various times during the 
half century which followed the Revolution of 1688, the 
Jacobites may probably have outnumbered the supporters 
of the reigning family. In 1796, the French Directory 
believed that a general election would produce a Royalist 
Assembly, and in 1830 only an insignificant portion of the 
whole population approved of the elevation of Louis Paitippe. 
Tn none of these instances was it the husiness of foreign Powers 
to interfere with national decisions, and even if it had been 
necessary to form an opinion, statesmen would assuredly 
not have solved their own doubts by an appeal to the 
worthless test of universal suffrage. The dethronement 
of the House of Lorraine has been unanimously de- 
creed by the Assembly which, elected according to the 
established law, and including all the most eminent men in 
the country, exercises in fact at this moment, through the 
Executive which it has appointed, sovereign power in Tus- 
cany. Even if natives of Piedmont and Romagna were 
prohibited from interfering in Tuscan politics, there is no 
reason to suppose that the ArcHDUKe’s partisans would 
be able to recover their predominance ; but Lord Nor- 
MANBY, and those who share his opinions, misunderstand 
the doctrine of non-intervention when they protest 
against the participation of individual foreigners in do- 
mestic disputes, In the reign of Wiztiam and Mary, the 
independence of England was not compromised by the pre- 
sence of Bentinck in the royal councils, or by the employ- 
ment of ScuomBerc and GincKEL in the field. It is almost 
superfluous to add that, when there is a question of Italian 
unity, it cannot be admitted that the inhabitants of any pro- 
vince are aliens in other portions of their own country. 
Like the Irish bishops and agitators, Lord Normansy, as far 
as he has any practical object, desires to overrule by external 
force the decision ofa foreign community. The leaders of all 
oe in Parliament, whatever may be their private wishes, 
jave unanimously supported the doctrine that Italian inde- 
pendence ought to be acknowledged. 

Notwithstanding the friendly disposition of England, and the 
encouraging languageof the Emperor N apo.eoy, the Sardinian 
Government and the leaders of the Italian movement have 
still formidable difficulties before them. The Duchies and 
Legations, although they have for the moment little reason 
to dread foreign invasion, have not yet effected the annexation 
which can alone secure them from future reaction, The Pops, 
with a prudent obstinacy, maintains all his forwer pre- 
tensions, in the hope some change of political combinations 
may enable him to assert them with effect. The cause of 
Italian independence has not a single friend in France out- 
side the walls of the Tuileries, and the Imperial sanction of 
a North Italian Kingdom is still the subject of negotiation 
and of doubt. When the attack on Austria was first 
arranged, political observers at once suspected that Savoy 
and Nice were to serve as ballast to the volatile “idea” 
which set the French battalions in motion. CHARLEs 


Axpert rejected Lamartine’s suggestion of a similar bargain, 
but Victor EMMANUEL may perhaps have thought that it 
was worth while to emancipate Italy even at the price of the 
oldest possession of his House. The arrangements which 
were made at the time of the Prince Napo.zon’s marriage 
have since been kept secret, but it is certain that the change 


in the sovereignty of Savoy was contemplated in certain con. 
tingencies which have perhaps only partially occurred. 

Notwithstanding the brilliant success of the campaign, 
Austria was left in possession of the Venetian territory, and 
Lombardy is consequently exposed at any moment to an in- 
vasion on an indefensible frontier. The imperfect accomplish- 
ment of the joint enterprise may probably have been urged 
as a reason for declining a painful sacrifice ; and on the 
other hand, Count Cavour may have been warned that the 
extension of Piedmontese sovereignty southwards is con- 
tingent on the surrender of the provinces which are 
coveted by France. A few months ago, the clergy 
of Savoy were ready to use their influence with 
the population for the purpose of exchanging a schis- 
matical King for an orthodox Emperor. The pam- 
phlets and letters which have since been published 
have diverted into a new channel the ever-ready ran- 
cour and bitterness of the Church; yet it is probable that 
the Savoyards, even if they take no active part in the move. 
ment, will readily acquiesce in the transfer of their country 
to France. The city of Nice, connected only by a narrow 
strip of coast with Genoa and Italy, wonld gladly see the 
passage of the Var opened for its trade. The local news- 
papers have lately been expressing a wish for annexation 
with an enthusiasm which, on the part of Continental jour- 
nals, unavoidably suggests the notion of a liberal subsidy; 
but the Sardinian Government bas taken legal proceedings 
against the offenders, and it may therefore be surmised that, 
for the present, the transfer of territory is not approved at 
Turin. 

The Emperor NapoLzon may perhaps think that some 
territorial aggrandisement is indispensable for the purpose 
of counteracting domestic “opposition.” All parties in 
France, although they could never unite in defence of free- 
dom or of peace, seem for the moment to be combined 
against a despotism which adopts a liberal policy. The 
peasantry probably trust in the Empzror without troubling 
themselves with abstractions so vague as Italy or liberty ; 
but the classes which once enjoyed a political ex- 
istence believe, or assert, almost unanimously, that it is 
the policy of France to surround herself with weak 
or dependent States, and to keep Italy divided. Since 
the breach with the Popz, religion itself has become fashion- 
able, and Protection has contributed an additional element 
to the general opposition. All female influence and intrigue 
is naturally at the disposal of the priesthood, M. Vittemain 
himself has condescended to protest against the dismember- 
ment of the Papal dominions; and M. Tarers, amidst general 
astonishment and sympathy, comes forward to oppose the Im- 
perial policy in the complex character of an Ultramontane 
ironmaster. It is true that Parisian opinion is powerless 
against the will of the Emperor, but the Italians have 
no security that the French Government may not find it 
expedient to defer to a prejudice, If a rupture or 
misunderstanding should arise out of the claim to Savoy or 
Nice, the public opinion of France might readily serve as an 
excuse for the adoption of an Anti-Italian policy. The same 
considerations illustrate the inexpediency of any treaty which 
should interfere with the independent action of the English 
Government. Notwithstanding Mr. Guapstone’s arguments, 
the country will be better satistied by the maintenance of 
friendly relations which may facilitate occasional co-operation 
than by an entire identification with the policy of France, 


THE FAG-END OF AN AGITATION. 


HE last speech intended to influence the Reform Bill 

was delivered a week since, and we now know the 
extent of the pressure from without which can be brought 
to bear on the question. It amounts to just nothing at all. 
The only man in England who earnestly wishes for change 
has addressed meetings in no more than four places, all 
situated in the same part of England, all extremely like one 
another in the composition of their population, and all (unless 
Liverpool is to be excepted) notorious for their extreme 
Liberalism. Of these meetings the one at Rochdale was the 
sole success. ‘Those at Manchester and Birmingham scarcely 
created even a local sensation, while the peculiar audience 
which assembled at Liverpool had to be conciliated by a 
fiscal proposition of which it is enough to say that the 
country regards it as scandalous. Meantime, the rest of 
England has been as nearly as possible mute. The south, 
the east, the west, the extreme north, and the metropolis 
scarcely give a sign of adhesion. Scotland manifests a deci- 
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dedly Conservative leaning, while Ireland is actually shaken 
by an agitation directed against the very principle of popular 
authority. It comes, after all, to the old story. What price 
are we to pay for Lord Jonny RussE.t’s rash promises, and for 
the timid or factious facility of our other public men in 
backing him? The Constitution is in jeopardy for want of 
an escape from a personal difficulty. 

Mr. Bricut does really seem conscious of his isolation. 
Like Cuartes Lamp’s literary friend who could be tracked 
through the newspapers by a periodically recurring explana- 
tion of the Pawnbroker’s Balls, Mr. Brigut may be traced 
by his eulogies on the United States. If, on opening one’s 
Times, the words “ people of America” are discerned some- 
where in the midst of endless columns of close print, it is 
sure to be Mr. Brignt—and Mr. Bricut at very low water. 
The literary gentleman wrote of the Pawnbrokers because he 
was extremely hard put to it for a subject—the political 
gentleman praises America whenever the theory which he 
navigates is on her beam-ends. Mr. Bricut admits that 
his friends assure him it would be better for the cause 
if he never mentioned the States at all, and we ven- 
ture to add that it would be better for the States 
too. ‘There is no presumption in asserting that the 
Americans are extremely eager for English apprecia- 
tion. If they fail to get it, and if the English press 
is constantly canvassing the shortcomings of their scheme 
of government, it is mainly the fault of this indiseri- 
minate and ill-informed admirer. ‘The fact is, that Mr. 
Bricut talks the jargon of twenty years since on the 
subject of the United States. It was then enough for an 
English Radical to assume that, because America had no 


aristocracy and no Church Establishment, all the incidents | 


of good government were to be found there, as a matter of 
course. On the other hand, the English Conservative made 
the exactly opposite assumption ; and there, between assertion 
and negation, the issue rested. But, for twenty years and 
upwards, more accurate observation has been altering these 
crude conclusions, It is now universally known that very 
large deductions have to be made before American political 
experience can be got to yield any useful instruction to the 
English politician ; and even when its lessons are fruitful, 
neither of the great English parties finds them exclusively 
favourable to its own set of opinions. 

Is Mr. Bricut utterly ignorant of this advance in our 
knowledge of America, or is it sheer assurance which leads 
him to speak of the United States as he spoke the other day 
at Manchester? Does he really expect to be believed when 
he accuses this country of having pursued a policy “of war, 
“of conquest, of expenditure and of patronage,” and broadly 
insinuates that nothing of the kind is ever heard of in 
America? If there is a community on earth which longs 
for war, dreams of it, and loves to play at it, it is the 
United States. A nation which fills its popular literature 
with stories of warlike prowess, and, though scarcely a century 


. old, has constructed a whole mythology of military exploits 


supposed to have been performed during its infancy, would 
consider it the worst of compliments to be told that peace at 
any price was its settled policy ; and, in point of fact, the 
Government of the Federation has not for years addressed 
foreign countries in any official document in which it has not 
avowed, with needless ostentation, that in certain contingencies 
it was ready for war at any risk and at any sacrifice. And 
the other branch of Mr. Bricut's eulogy, if not calculated 
to make an American angry, is calculated to make 
him smile. To be told that patronage is of no account 
in his country, when the Presipenr has six thousand 
places in his gift, which are given away as a matter of course 
to the six thousand most active partisans attached to his 
cause, must affect an American much as an Englishman would 
be affected if he were informed that parsons and attorneys 
had never the slightest influence on an English election. 
Then there remains the question of expenditure. It would 
be wearisome to go into the figures; and, indeed, what use 
would there be in contending against the hardihood of a man 
who asserts that the entire expenditure of the separate States 
is less than the English poor-rate, and who entirely omits to 
set a money value on the compulsory service of American 
citizens in the militia? Nothing can be more curious than 
Mr. Bricur's treatment of this last point. A statistician 
anxious simply to arrive at the truth would have reckoned 
the cost of the time which every adult male in the Union 
gives up to military service, or redeems from it ; and then, 
on taking into account the rate of wages on the other side of 


the Atlantic, he would have found that the United States 


have infinitely the most expensive army in the world. Mr- 
Bricut wholly disregards this item in American expenditure: 
apparently on the ground that the service is, for the most 
part, cheerfully rendered. But if the American, who fully 
shares the natural repugnance of the human race to tax-pay- 
ing, pays this one tax with alacrity, what are we to say of 
him in his character of devotee to the principle of peace at 
any price 

If we may for once imitate the reasoning which the Ameri- 
cans insist on applying to the island of San Juan, Great 
Britain may be considered as lying midway between France 
and America. We approximate to the one in geographical 
position, to the other by identity of race and of the greater 
part of our history. Both are democratically governed 
countries, and we are rapidly democratizing ourselves, but 
it is uncertain which type of democracy will be followed by 
English institutions in their transmutation. We may have 
the socialism, alternating with despotism, of the European 
Continent, or we may enjoy the vigorous, though turbulent 
and aggressive freedom of the United States. If our laws 
and manners give us a chance of landing in the last, the 
first is not unlikely to be our lot from the density of our 
population and the extent of our dependence on manufac- 
turing profits. So situated, Englishmen will always 
have the deepest interest in the study and observation 
of America, for there are not probably half-a-dozen 
of us who, if driven to choose between the United 
States aua the European Continent, would not submit 


_ in a moment to be Americanized. Let Mr. Bricut say what 


he pleases, the more closely we examine the American Go- 


| vernment, the less shall we be likely to consider it a model 


of order, dignity, economy, or peacefulness; but we may 
learn from the United States how wisely-written laws may 
temper the excesses of popular sovereignty, and how a whole 
people, by constant practice in local self-government, may be 
brought to a capacity for Imperial rule by which few sove- 
reigns, and not many aristocracies, have been distinguished 
in the Old World. A country which borrowed much from 
the United States, without losing the self-respect and self- 
command with which it has been endowed by aristocratic 
supremacy, would still be a country worth living in. 


THE TREATY OF COMMERCE. 


HE objections to a Treaty of Commerce are so obvious 
and so forcible as to suggest the inference that the 
Government must have had some reason for deviating from 
the established rule. There is no doubt that, apart from 
the question of revenue, every reduction of duty is profitable 
to the importing country, and that a corresponding operation 
on the part of a foreign State ought to be regarded, not as 
an equivalent, but as a further advantage. If fiscal consider- 
ations allow of a temporary sacrifice, cheap wine must in 
itself be an unmixed good; nor is it desirable to tie up 
a tariff by any positive contract with foreigners. Lord 
Grey ought to have suspected that his exposition of sound 
political doctrine was too easy, too complete, and too 
conclusive. “Until,” said CoLeripcE, “you understand 
“ another's ignorance, presume yourself ignorant of his under- 
“ standing.” That Mr. Guapstoneg, Sir Cornewaut Lewis, or 
Mr. Carpwett should have been unacquainted with an 
economical truism was a phenomenon which evidently re- 
quired some explanation. The revival of the obsolete system 
of reciprocity, as it cannot have been founded on a general 
principle, has evidently been justified or excused by some 
special circumstance affecting the particular case. The 
Ministers who have spoken on the subject’ have carefully 
abstained from any theoretical justification of their policy ; 
but they evidently feel confident that their decision will 
be approved by Parliament and the country. As far as the 
reduction of the duty may affect Spain, Portugal, Germany, 
or Hungary, the measure will at least not be open to the 
objection that any reciprocal obligation has been incurred. 
As the treaty is not to be published until the ratifications 
have been exchanged, the Ministers will probably postpone 
their explanations, or perhaps they may not at any time be 
in a position to state their real motives. It must not be 
forgotten that the two Governments have for some time 
been engaged in incessant negotiatiuns, and that it has pro- 
bably been necessary, on more than one occasion, to thwart 
the policy or to reject the overtures of France. The great 
object of providing additional securities for the continuance 
of peace may perhaps have been kept in view by both parties 
through all the complications of the Italian question, and 
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confidence could only be re-established, either by the reduction 
of the French army and navy, or, in a minor degree, by the 
extension of commercial relations. For some unknown 
reason, it has not been the policy of Napoteon III. to dis- 
continue his warlike preparations by sea and by land, but 
in default of disarmament, he has fallen back on the less 
satisfactory resource of endeavouring to explain away his 
conscripts, his batteries, and his iron-plated vessels. Having 
induced Mr. CoppeEn to act the part of credulous listener, he 
conducted and published the celebrated dialogue in which 
English simplicity so conveniently plays into the hands of 
Imperial candour. Peaceful assurances are so welcome that 
it becomes almost invidious to collect the statistics of French 
arsenals and dockyards, It is even reasonable to suppose 
that a potentate who is eager to reassure a watchful neigh- 
bour has no immediate intention of provoking a quarrel. 
The friendly relations which thus far rest upon words may 
probably become permanent when the military and naval 
defences of England have been effectually completed. It 
would have been ungracious to reject proposals for confirming 
them by any measures which might tend to the nearer 
commercial connexion of the two countries. It seems 
that Mr. Coppen was employed for the purpose of urging the 
adoption of a sounder economical system, although it is diffi- 
cult to accept Lord GranviLur’s assertion that the former 
leader of the Corn-law League has really converted the 
French Government to his views. The removal of prohi- 
bition and the relaxation of protection have long been an- 
nounced by the Emperor, and he may probably have con- 
sidered that it was desirable to obtain English support in a 
policy which is universally approved on this side of the 
Channel. When it was intimated that an approximation to 
Free-trade might probably be attempted, the English Govern- 
ment had a reasonable motive for encouraging a disposition 
to liberality and peace. At the risk of some inconsistency, 
it may have been worth while ostensibly to purchase a con- 
cession which was in itself chiefly beneficial to France. The 
terms of the treaty will show whether any English interest 
has been compromised by a bargain which is undoubtedly 
opposed to orthodox economy. If the Government has 
merely undertaken formally to do that which in any case 
ought to have been done, the satisfaction of foreign scruples 
would be a sufficient motive for the transaction. 

It is true that the opening of an additional market for 
coal and for pig-iron is by no means a material or unmixed 
benefit to England. A selfish nation would rather desire 
that a rival community should continue to deprive itself of 
the conditions of successful manufactures. The United 
States alone will profit by the removal of the French duty 
on raw cotton ; the Yorkshire woollen manufacturers will cer- 
tainly derive no advantage from the cheapness of wool in 
France ; and the protective duties on textile fabrics will pro- 
bably be for the present prohibitive. As Mr. Disraetiremarked 
on the first night of the session, the prohibitive laws are 
not to be disturbed before the summer of 1861, and ac- 
cording to the old form of expression, an immediate con- 
cession is offered on condition of a deferred and compara- 
tively remote return, The speakers of the Opposition forgot 
that in complaining of the delay in the alterations of 
the French tariff, they were virtually assuming the very 
doctrine of reciprocity which it was their immediate purpose 
to condemn. If it is wrong to negotiate for the relaxa- 
‘tion of a foreign commercial system, the postponement 
of the term at which the bargain is to be completed cannot 
be regarded as an evil. There was, in truth, nothing for 
England to give up, as the principle of taxation for revenue 
has long been fully established. The apology for negotiation 
must be found in the prejudices of the French population, 
who had to be tempted for their own good into a reasonable 
course of action. The Emperor Napo.eon, in this respect 
more enlightened than the mass of his subjects, must be 
regarded as the most competent judge of the mode by which 
his intentions were to be carried out. Without sympathizing 
with the fulsome adulation of Mr. Brieur or the silly syco- 
phancy of Lord Hentey, all moderate Englishmen would 
desire to meet more than half-way the overtures of a 
Sovereign who asks for aid in his commercial reforms. 

The reasons which induced the French Government to 
desire a commercial treaty are plainly indicated in 
various semi-official commentaries on the Emperor's letter. 
Under the existing Constitution, the taxes are ordinarily 
subject to the control of the Legislative Body, but all modifi- 
cations in the tariff made in pursuance of treaties with 
foreign Powers belong to the exclusive competence of the 


Crown. Accordingly, the treaty with England liberates the 
Imperial prerogative from impediments which might have 
proved embarrassing, though they would certainly not 
have been insurmountable. The representation that the 
alterations of the English tariff furnish an equivalent for 
the removal of French protection, may, as Lord Grey repre- 
sented, be illogical and inaccurate ; but the treaty supplies 
the Imperial Government with a plausible argument, as well 
as with the absolute power of deciding the question. In 
ordinary life it is not unusual to form an engagement for 
the express purpose of providing a security against some 
inconvenient counter-claim. As a man assures his wife that 
he cannot decently break his promise to dine out, the 
Emperor of the Frencu will answer peevish manufacturers 
by pointing to his treaty with England. It is not the 
business, in either case, of the friendly accomplice to volunteer 
an undesired dispensation. The powerful patron of Free- 
trade has pledged himself to do what he has long wished to 
do; and although his conduct in this respect is not vitally 
important except to his own countrymen, neighbourly feeling 
suggests that he should, as far as possible, be supported in a 
domestic controversy where he is clearly in the right. The 
paradoxical assertion that an exceptional irregularity is 
strictly consistent with sound economical principles, is super- 
fluous, except so far as it furnishes an opportunity for the 
exercise of Mr. Guapstonr’s characteristic and unequalled 
ingenuity. 


THE ROMAN CATHOLIC MANIFESTO. 


HE English Government has hitherto strictly observed 

the rule of non-interference between the revolted sub- 
jects of the Pore and the Government against which they 
have revolted. Nor have they given the slightest indication 
ofa disposition to depart from that rule in their future deal- 
ings with the question. But non-interference will not satisfy 
the Roman Catholics who have just published a manifesto, 
headed with an intimation of their allegiance to the 
Government of the Pops, and their concurrent, but plainly 
subordinate allegiance to the Government of their own 
country. If non-interference would satisfy them, our 
cordial sympathy would still be on their side. What these 
Roman Catholics evidently desire is, not that the insurgents 
of the Romagna should be left alone, according to the esta- 
blished law of nations, to fight it out with the rulers against 
whom they have risen, but that they should be put down 
with the strong hand—not that foreign Governments should 
abstain from taking part in favour of Italian liberty, but that 
they should take part against it. What they demand of the 
English Ministers, with threats of their “resistance and 
“resentment,” is nothing short of this—that they should dis- 
countenance the cause of independence, and refuse to recog- 
nise nations successfully treading the same path which Eng- 
land herself has trodden to her freedom. England is to 
regard the people of the Romagna as fugitive slaves, and 
loyally to bear a hand in restoring them to the beneficent 
master from whose service they have most “unjustifiably” 
escaped. This is the part assigned by the authors of the 
manifesto to a nation which derives its own  consti- 
tution—that constitution to which even they profess a 
qualified attachment—from long resistance to arbitrary 
government. It is in this way that we are to imitate 
those Roman Catholic authors of Magna Charta whose 
example is always vaunted when the capacity of Roman 
Catholics for free institutions is brought into question. 
England denouncing Italian independence! England leading 
back Italy to prison! And, on failure to do so, the Govern- 
ment of England is to be visited with “ resentment and resis- 
“tance,” by the Catholic remonstrants. We have endea- 
voured to the utmost of our power to do justice to the 
difficulty of the moral situation in which the English Roman 
Catholics are placed, to vindicate their just claim to be 
treated perfectly on a level with their Protestant fellow- 
countrymen in regulating the foreign policy of the united 
nation, and to deprecate that Protestant propagandism with 
which our diplomacy has been occasionally tainted, and to 
which English Roman Catholics have so good a right to 
object. But the principles insinuated and the objects sought, 
under a very thin, though very hypocritical disguise, in their 
present effusion, are such as to drive all friends of justice, 
liberty, and the rights of nations from their side. Protes- 
tant fanaticism may point to their language in this docu- 
ment, and ask, with too much reason, whether the men who 
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They presume to say that “ the rebellion of a portion of 
«the Porr’s subjects in the Romagna is unjustifiable.” 
Who made them judges whether the conduct of a foreign 
pation in its domestic concerns is justifiable or not? Who 

laced the Italians under the political tutelage of a set of 
Englishmen } Be it that the Government of ANTONELLI is 
most “beniguant, enlightened, and paternal.” No doubt that 
Government must be truly benignant under which a rich and 
once populous territory has become a desert. No doubt 
that Government must be truly enlightened which punishes 
people for commerce with the Devil ‘and witchcraft, and 
regards kidnapping children as a religious duty. No doubt 
that Government must be paternal which justified the 
butchery of an unoffending citizen in the massacre at Perugia 
on the ground that “he had most imprudently put his head 
“out of the window.” Of course “all competent and 
* enlightened witnesses”—all witnesses who are competent 
and enlightened in the eyes of Ultramontanes—give this cha- 
racter to the Papal administration. Recent converts to the 
Church of Rome, making a religious tour to the Holy City, 
have found the very dungeons there so delightful that one 
longed te commit an offence against the Inquisition in order 
to gain admission into these Elysian abodes. The religious 
liberty, too, which the Roman Catholics demand for them- 
selves in England and Ireland is unquestionably enjoyed, 
together with all the other rights of man, in the States of 
the Church. The professors of an infallible and immu- 
table morality would not think of demanding the recognition 
of a principle in their own favour where they are weak, 
and at the same time denying its recognition to others where 
they happen to be strong, But granting all this, and grant- 
ing that the moral sense of the insurgent Italians—Catholics 
of the Catholics though they be—is totally perverted, and 
that they are rushing through folly and ingratitude to their 
political ruin, what business is it of ours? Let them cast 
off the most “ benignant, enlightened, and paternal” of govern- 
ments. Theirs will be the fault, and theirs will be the 
penalty. We, and the world in general, shall only learn 
wisdom cheaply by their example. So far from the result 
being “ subversive of all order, authority, and good govern- 
“ment, and destructive of peace, religion, and society,” the 
cause of authority and all other political beatitudes will sig- 
nally gain by the sight of the tyranny, the degradation, the 
misery, which will inevitably ensue upon the mad and un- 
grateful overthrow of the best of constitutions at Rome. 

“ Both justice and expediency dictate that any change in 
“the laws or administration of the Pore’s dominions should 
“be left to his own unfettered judgment and unquestioned 
“benevolence.” As against foreign Powers, no doubt, but 
how as against his own subjects! Will the Roman Catho- 
lics who have signed the manifesto tell us whether they can 
conceive any degree of maladministration or oppression on 
the part of the Papal Government which would justify its 
subjects in exercising the natural right of an oppressed 
people and throwing off the yoke? ‘They talk of the “ un- 
“ questioned benevolence” of the present Pontiff—as we pre- 
sume, if their argument required it, they would talk of the 
“unquestigned benevolence” of Cardinal ANToNELLI. But 
let them suppose, instead of ‘the present Pontiff, a 
Boraia on the throne. Would the presence even of a 
Boreia on the throne warrant the people of Rome in 
making a revolution? We have a right to have these ques- 
tions answered before entering into any controversy as to 
the sufficiency or insufficiency of the grounds alleged on the 
present occasion by the Pope's subjects, in favour of a 
change of their civil constitution. If no wrongs will justify 
insurrection in their case, where is the use of splitting hairs 
on the question whether their present insurrection is 
justifiable + What need of putting Catholic tourists into 
the witness-box to swear down the cries of an oppressed 
nation, or of vamping up figments of “ foreign incendiaries” 
able to overturn a Government supported (according to its 
defenders) not only by a large military force, but by every 
hold which rulers can have on the affections of subjects 
happy beneath their “ beniguant, enlightened, and paternal” 
sway. It is far better, far more respectable, and far less 
revolting to say plainly at once—“'The people of Central 
“ltaly are born slaves to the convenience of the Holy 
“ Catholic Church, and slaves to her convenience they shall 
“yemain. ‘To talk of the assertion of civil rights in their 
“ case is absurd. They have no civil rights but those which 
“ the Supreme Pontiff may think fit ‘of his own unfettered 
“ judgment’ to concede ; and if they attempt to assume the 
* character of freemen, one of the Catholic Powers, France 


“ or Austria, must intervene and put them down, and the 
“ English Government must consent to that intervention.” 
The doctrine thus nakedly stated is no doubt somewhat 
unattractive, particularly when broached by those who, like 
the Roman Catholics of England and Ireland, have them- 
selves appealed, and are now appealing, to the principles of 
liberty, in favour of their own emancipation. But, though 
unattractive, it is sincere; and sincerity, even Sin matters 
connected with religion, is not without its charms. 

Party government, whatever may be its beauties and advan- 
tages, undoubtedly gives tremendous power to a small but 
united clique in the House of Commons bent on factious 
hostility to the Government, more especially when the leader 
of the regular Opposition is, as at present, entirely above 
prejudice in the selection of his allies. No doubt this is the 
mode in which a Government suspected of sympathy with 
the cause of Italian independence, though at present scrupu- 
lously observant of the duty of neutrality, is to be made to 
feel the “resentment” of the authors of this violent mani- 
festo. And very probably such tactics may be rewarded with 
momentary success. The English Government may be over- 
thrown by an honourable combination of the party of Lord 
with the party of O’ConneLt. Nominally, perhaps, 
it will be overthrown upon some English question. Really, 
it will fall for want of subserviency to the religion which— 
if the temporal dominion of the Pore is essential to it—com- 
menced not with the Apostleship of Perer, but with the 
donation of CHARLEMAGNE, and grew in truth and majesty 
through the rapine of Juttus II. and the seizure of Ancona 
and Ferrara, till it reached its full proportions and attained 
its full claim to the allegiance of all minds and hearts by 
the raid of Innocent X. on the heritage of the Farnese. The 
leader of Opposition already opens his arms to the allies who 
are ready to rush into them. His anxious inquiries as to the 
rumoured complicity of the Government with the friends of 
Italy reveal the present tendency of his lofty mind. Pro- 
bably he will find means at the same time privately to satisfy 
the redhot Protestants of his party that his connexion with 
the Roman Catholics is formed only for a temporary pur- 
pose, and that, when the work of picking the lock of office 
is completed, the tools will be cast aside. Nor will there be 
any difliculty in finding an occasion in which gentlemen 
desirous of the same immediate object may unite their 
forces without any embarrassing reference to their more 
general convictions. But a victory snatched in Parliament 
by a sinister coalition does not always result in a final 
triumph. Behind the English Government, when assailed 
by the liegemen of an Italian despot, lies the English people. 
If the Government break their neutrality in the Italian 
quarrel, they are a fair object for an open attack. But the 
attack which we apprehend is now preparing is as unpro- 
voked as it is insidious. It is an attaek, not on the present 
Government, but on the honour and independence of the 
English nation. 


THE SPEECHES ON THE ADDRESS. 


HE movement of the Address in reply to the Royal 
Speech has long been used as an occasion on which the 
chiefs of the Ministerial party might give a chance of dis- 
tinction to the most promising of their untried followers, 
As usual, we have had four new speakers on the first night of 
the session, and the result is not very encouraging to the 
Whigparty. Thetwo Peers were so little competent toaddress 
a public assembly, that nothing more was known of their 
speeches than that they stood up and muttered sounds which 
might reasonably be supposed to be their mode of indicating 
approval of the Speech. In the Commons, Lord Hentey made 
as bad a speech as a man could make. Mr. St. Ausyy alone 
said well what he had to say, and he had to say what was 
utterly unobjectionable. He proved that he had it in his 
power to become a pleasing and a graceful speaker, and it must 
depend on himself whether he ever adds good matter to a 
good manner. The strong contrast, however, presented 
by Lord Heytey showed that the mere possession of 
tact, and the power of abstaining from giving obvious 
offence, is something. Lord Hentey made almost every 
possible mistake that was open to him. He only abandoned 
the platitudes, in the delivery of which he broke down, to 
shame his party with the coarsest praise, or to abjure the 
principles on which he had been returned to the House. 
He professes to be a Liberal, and 1t was his business to speak 
on current topics ; but an historical dissertation to prove that 


the French were much better off under a despotism than under 
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a constitutional government, showed that his love of liberty 
was as superficial as his sense of what was relevant was 
deficient. Having evidently no real opinions or convictions, 
he had no notion of employing his opportunity but by say- 
ing things that he hoped might be irritating to the 
Opposition, and by affecting a knowledge of events that 
occurred when he wasa schoolboy. In public speaking there 
are two kinds of failure. There is the innocent and humble 
failure, and there is the ambitious failure. The unpretending 
efforts of the inaudible Peers may be forgotten immediately, 
but the ambitious failure of Lord Heyxey will probably 
dwell just enough in the memory of his ‘contemporaries to 
put an end to his pretensions. The coming young man 
who is to be the hope of the Whigs is not come at present. 
Everything else they have that in these days a party can 
hope to have—wealth and rank, leaders of European reputa- 
tion, and a tenure of office during four years out of five. 
But they have no rising men of promise. They are obliged 
to keep the ablest Chancery lawyer of the day out of the 
woolsack, because without him they would be destitute of 
legal help in the Commons ; and when from time to time 
they tail off their Solicitor-General into a Puisne Judge, they 
have to search the hedgerows for a successor. This piece of 
ill-luck seems to stick to them, and session after session they 
start new horses in vain, and have to withdraw them after 
the first trial. | 

Perhaps it is more surprising that the two great parties 
maintained for so many years their succession of rising 
speakers than that there now should be a blank in the list. 
For, to be a good speaker, a man must have something to 
say. This is the great foundation of all oratory, and this 
is the great obstacle in the way of youthful ambition. A 
letter from Lord BroveHam to the father of Lord Ma- 
CAULAY has recently been republished, in which he summed 
up the views on oratory that he has often expressed 
elsewhere. His advice simply comes to this—that the young 
orator must work. He is to read and to re-read, to learn 
by heart, and to imitate the great models of antiquity. He is 
to victimize society by practising his power of talk in every 
possible audience. We may, perhaps, doubt whether such ear- 
nest attention to the manner of speaking would in many cases 
prove successful. In Lord BrouGHam’s own case, we may sus- 
pect that, if his vigorous mind and fertility of expression had 
been left a little more to themselves, the result would have been 
better. Certainly his written style is greatly spoilt by the pe- 
dantry of his Ciceronian imitations. Nor is it atall clear that the 
best speakers of modern days have really owed their eminence 
to the study of the art of speaking. If he has an equal, Mr. 
Baiaut has certainly no superior in the command of pure, 
appropriate, and nervous language, and it is scarcely to be 
supposed that he owes this power to an intimate acquaintance 
with Demosruenes. The authority of Lord BrougHam and 
the history of many English statesmen would prevent our 
saying that it is a waste of time to study oratory as an art, 
and to pore over the choicest models of excellence. But the 
majority of clever men who have any wish for public life, 
will speak well enough, for all practical purposes, if they have 
but a knowledge of the subject on which they speak. The 
House of Commons, which is intolerant of bores and impa- 
tient of rhetoric, has always an attentive ear and a kind 
welcome for a speaker who is known to understand what he is 
talking about. A young man who has had the degree of success 
to which Mr. St. AuByn has attained, and has once made a 
neat speech in a neat way, has secured a position which 
will enable him to command attention, if he can but put 
thought and matter into his speeches. Work is everything. 
Well-directed labour is the one important thing now- 
a-days, and not the “action” insisted on by the Greek 
orator. Unfortunately it is very hard to work, and there 
are but few industrious men in the world. Even if oratory 
is worth studying, it will never much be studied, because in 
England those who would be willing to take the pains are not 
sure of getting a chance of speaking, and those whose chance 
is secured are in a position of life too smooth and flowery to 
make trouble attractive to them. It ought also to be borne in 
mind, that much of the work that lies before an aspirant to 
a high Ministerial position is of a very repulsive kind. Blue- 
books are bad enough, but there is something much more than 
Blue-books. There are deputations to receive, and enthusiastic 
reformers to cultivate, and invitations to big dingy towns, 
which must be accepted. A young statesman must not 
ouly devote to work the hours which a brilliant and wealthy 
society is constantly imploring him to devote to pleasure, but 
he must submit to have many of those hours of work wasted 


by the people on whose co-operation he is dependent for 
ultimate success, 

The speeches made in the Commons by the movers of 
the Address deserve to be attentively considered by every 
one in whose choice it lies, or seems to lie, whether he 
will qualify himself for high office. Let the aspirant 
ask himself, as he reads the well-turned sentences of 
Mr. Sr. Ausyy, whether he is prepared to add the 
incessant and conscientious labour without which neat 
speaking is as a -tinkling cymbal. As he reads the 
periods in which Lord Hentey eclipses one glaring 
instance of bad taste by another, let him ask himself 
how he can best guard against errors, the obviousness of 
which may tempt him to forget how natural they are toa 
vulgar and ill-informed mind. What lies at the bottom of 
Lord Hentey’s failure is that pettiness of thought which has 
become lamentably common in an age accustomed to view 
the sum of political institutions through the spectacles of comic 
frivolity. We do not wish to hear any young constitutionalist 
introduce Magna Charta at regular intervals. But it is 
indisputable that the spirit of respect for historical antiquity, 
and of pride in the past triumphs of English liberty, which 
takes a somewhat absurd form in the inveterate patron of the 
Charta, is the very thing that is wanted to keep men from 
trivial attacks on their adversaries, and from sneers at the 
efforts of other nations to be free. No one can really succeed 
in a calling that seems to him mean and _ ignoble, 
and the first qualification for Parliamentary eminence is a 
conviction that high office or great weight in deliberation 
is a prize worth the devotion of a life. We are all liable to 
see the silver side of the shield only, and to have forced on us 
the shortcomings and drawbacks of all human effort. That 
Parliament does nothing, that a despot could build the 
Foreign Office in a quarter the time that it takes an English 
Minister to decide on a design, and that all Parliamentary 
speaking is stump-oratory, are criticisms on passing events 
that are constantly dinned into every ear that will listen to 
them. It is only when the mind is impervious to their 
whisperings that it can be fit to take part in the councils of 
a great country. To look at all national things in their 
larger aspect, and to have the capacity of hard work, are the 
first requisites for young statesmen ; and if they have these, 
and a turn for neat speaking, and are born to a safe seat in 
the Legislature, they need impose no limits on their honest 
ambition. 


THE FRENCH BUDGET. 


MAGNE isa very clever person. He has the not 
e very common faculty of understanding exactly what 
is required of him, and doing it. His Reports show that he 
is thoroughly at home in the manipulation of figures, and by 
no means wanting in financial science. If his duty were to 
produce a clear exposition of the financial condition of 
France, no one could do it better. If he were called upon 
to lay down sound principles for the guidance of the State— 
which signifies the Empzror—he could perhaps succeed as 
well as an average English Chancellor of the Exchequer. 
His official productions abound in evidence of clear perception 
and intelligent principles. But M. Macne comprehends his 
position, and knows that his first duty is to exhibit France 
under the Empire as constantly growing richer by the waste 
of war, and to prove that a Government which borrows at 
the rate of 10,000,000/. a-year is suffering from the pleasant 
embarrassment of a perennial surplus. 

His last achievement is perhaps his most masterly per- 
formance. There is possibly not a word of falsehood in it. 
The main facts are certainly true, and yet it is so neatly put 
together as to convey the impression that the reign of the 
Emperor has been a period of unbroken financial prosperity, 
and that the only difficulty at the present moment is to 
know how best to apply the accumulations of wealth which 
pour into the public treasury. What statement could be 
desired more pleasant than this? “The deficits which accumu- 
“ Jated under the Monarchy and the Republic have been re- 
“ duced from 35,000,000/. to 26,000,000/. The budgets of 
“ 1855,1856,1857,are balanced without a deficit. The budget 
“ of 1858, though deprived of all foreign aid,and charged with 
“the expenses of the Chinese war and of public works, is 
“ balanced, nevertheless, with asurplus of more than 480,000.” 
Besides all this, the fivating debt has been reduced from 
40,000,000/. to 30,000, 000/., and the Treasury Bonds outstand- 
ing have fallen in amount by upwards of 8,000,000/, These are 


magnificent results; but ong looks in vain through M. 
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Maceye’s Report to find the means by which they have 
been accomplished. One little fact, which is judiciously 
kept out of sight, tarnishes the glory, while it explains the 
theory, of M. Maewe’s financial performances. France 
has created, since the commencement of the Russian 
war, a debt which is acknowledged to amount to 80,000,000l., 
and may very possibly be twice as large. The reign of Na- 
POLEON IIT. has witnessed the remarkable phenomenon of a 
Government always prosperous and never troubled with a 
deficit, but which is nevertheless, at the close of this auspicious 
period, 80,000,000/. poorer than it was at the commencement. 
To travel by the road of prosperity deeper and deeper into 
liabilities is less disagreeable, though not less dangerous, than 
to arrive at the same result through a series of acknowledged 
disasters. And, as the picture may be sketched from either 
point of view, M. Maeve naturally, or at least officially, pre- 
fers to regard the borrowing policy by which the Emperor has 
supplied his wants as equivalent to a real augmentation of 
the national income. In the midst of all this mystification, 
two facts are brought prominently out, which really do augur 
well for the prosperity of France, if only the reckless extra- 
vagance of the Imperial system can be checked. The ordinary 
revenue of the country has shown, on an average of several 
years, a steady tendency to increase only inferior to the 
growth of our own national income. At the same time, the 
foreign trade of France has been largely developed, the cir- 
culation has vastly increased, the Bank of France has firmly 
supported all recent monetary troubles, and a new adventur- 
ous spirit has infused life into the sluggish commercial specu- 
lations of the country. These are grounds of confidence more 
solid than the cleverly arranged figures of the Minister of 
Finance ; and though France may suffer, as England periodi- 
cally suffers, from inflated speculation, there can be no doubt 
that she has been making, under the Emprror, very ener- 
getic strides in the direction in which England has long 
preceded her. 

Another significant fact to which M. Macye cautiously 
alludes is the vast amount of subscriptions sent in to the 
successive national loans. If the necessity for borrowing 
proved the poverty of the State, the abundance in which 
capital poured in was a very satisfactory indication of the 
growing wealth of the people. The Minister, or at any rate 
his master, is sufficiently alive to the value of this new 
element of strength to desire to develope it by emancipating 
trade from its fetters; but the whole system of Imperial 
finance is so extravagant as to threaten to neutralize the ad- 
vance of commerce and the influence of Free-trade. By a 
comparison of a series of Budgets, covering years of peace and 
war, of plenty and scarcity, including periods of commercial 
inflation and of universal panic, it is easy to recognise the one 
ruling principle of the Emperor’s administration. Without the 
exception of a single year, the expenditure of France has 
uniformly exceeded the proceeds of taxation applicable to it. 
The bold step of admitting a deficit, and levying increased 
taxation, was too much for the courage or the pradence even 
of an absolute ruler, and the systematic policy of the Finance 
Ministry has been to find pretexts on which to raise, 
under another name, the funds which were wanted to cover 
the chronic deficit produced by the lavish expenditure of the 
Government. One of the earliest schemes was the mis- 
appropriation of the Sinking-fund. It was easier to raise an 
additional revenue under the pretext of paying off old debts, 
than to burden the people with taxes for the express purpose 
of defraying the vast military outlay of the Empire and the 
extravagant expenses of the Court. The fund thus secured 
has been applied, to a greater or less extent, every year, in 
covering the excess which has annually occurred beyond the 
estimates of the different departments. This year, it is 
thought advisable to appropriate the whole of the Sinking- 
fund ; and M. Maenr, forgetful for the moment of his state- 
ment that for years the balance sheet of the Government has 
exhibited a surplus, explains on the clearest and soundest 
principles that a Sinking-fund is worse than useless unless 
it results from an excess of actual receipts, and ought forth- 
with to be abolished. The meaning of this simply is, that 
the always available fund destined for the payment of debt 
is this year to be appropriated to the manufacture of a 
fictitious surplus. 

But this has been only a subsidiary aid to the French 
Government. The guiding rule has been, that whenever 
a deficit appeared, some pretext was to be found for a 
“special service” loan, the surplus of which might be em- 
ployed in balancing the ordinary expenditure and income. 
The 60,000,000/, raised for the Russian war served to keep 


things going until the beginning of last year. By that time 
it was pretty well understood that the Imperial coffers must 
be nearly drained, and straightway came the Austrian diffi- 
culty, and the war Joan, a considerable balance of which, if 
M. Maeyz is to be trusted, still remains undisposed of, and 
available for general purposes. It is, however, acknowledged 
that the boasted surplus of 6,000,000/. comprises not only 
the cash remaining in hand, but the wages which Sardinia 
has promised to pay at some future time for the military 
assistance of her neighbour. For any immediate purpose, 
this is no more an available fund than the reversionary interest 
which the Government possesses in the various railways 
of France. A loan would probably have been requisite 
even to get through the ordinary service of the year, 
and a convenient necessity for the desired operation is 
found in the projects of railway, canal, and agricultural 
improvement with which the Free-trade programme 
of the Emperor has been sweetened. The key to the 
financial policy of the Emperor is simply this. Whenever 
money is wanted, a special occasion (warlike or peaceful, 
according to circumstances) is created for extraordinary 
outlay. When once a borrowing operation is commenced, 
whether directly by the public sale of rentes or indirectly by 
the application of the Sinking-fand, it is comparatively easy 
to extend the credit obtained so as to cover not only the 
special purpose which may serve for the pretext, but the 
whole deficit, whatever it may be, in the ordinary Budget. 
From this practice it has resulted that we have never yet 
seen, and probably never shall see under the present regime, 
a normal year of French finance. There is always some- 
thing exceptional. Either remnants of old loans serve to 
make up a balance, or else new obligations are undertaken 
by which the actual current expenditure is veiled. By 
pursuing this policy, M. Maene will probably be able to go 
on boasting of an uninterrupted surplus until the time when 
France shall be saddled with a debt which will threaten to 
neutralize, if not to destroy, the commercial prosperity which 
a policy of Free-trade, accompanied by economical admini- 
stration, might be safely relied on to ensure. 


THE PROMISED LAW REFORMS. 


every session of Parliament for many years 
past has been ushered in with the intimation that its 
main business was to be the improvement of the law. Some- 
times it was the costly machinery of bankruptcy that was to 
be re-consolidated into a working shape. Then the whole 
system of conveyancing was to be purified from abuses which 
have descended from the Middle Ages, and to be put upon 
a thorough nineteenth-century businesslike footing. The 
completion of the work of Chancery reform, so well begun 
in 1852, is a regular annual announcement ; and the con- 
solidation of the statutes has been proclaimed so often in 
vain, that all hope of seeing anything done had utterly 
vanished, until it was restored to feeble animation by the 
happy demise of the Commission which had so long occupied 
the ground which it was either unwilling or unable to cultivate. 
It is evidence either of much earnestness or much recklessness 
on the part of the present Government that they pledge 
themselves to action in each of the four departments of law 
which have become the stock subjects of Royal Speeches. 
If any considerable success should be achieved in one only 
of the proposed experiments, enough will have been done to 
vindicate Parliament from the charge of indolence or indif- 
ference in the matter of law reform ; and it may turn out 
that Bills for the entire renovation of the law of bankruptcy, 
the practice of conveyancing, and the procedure of Chancery, 
even without the consolidation of the statutes at large, will 
overtask the industry of the law-officers of the Crown and 
the patience of a House of Commons nervously awaiting its 
own inevitable dissolution. 

There is no reason to doubt that the promises introduced 
into the Speech from the Throne are given in good faith. A 
successful statute for the reform of the law is one of the best 
trumps in a Minister's hand. Except when some favoured 
class is clamouring for compensation, there is never any 
factious opposition to measures of this kind. If they fail, a 
Chancellor or an Attorney-General may lose reputation, 
but the Cabinet scarcely feels the blow. If they prosper, an 
enormous amount of solid political capital may be got out of 
them. The Dersy Government of 1852 owed such credit 
as it was able to win almost entirely to the happy circum- 
stance which threw the Chancery Reform Bills into the 
hands of Lord Sr. Leonarps. Lord Panmersron himself 
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has profited by triumphs in the same arena, and probably 
knows that he cannot invest ina more judicious speculation 
than law reform. Any Prime Minister would be equally 
favourable to a venture in which there is much glory to be 
won, and no serious discomfiture to be feared. But much 
more depends on the zeal and ability of the law officers than 
on the disposition of the chief of the Cabinet. Under the 

essure of Lord Cranwortu’s legal conservatism, Sir R. 
onl scarcely did justice to the reputation as a law re- 
former which he has striven to win. The abolition of the 
Ecclesiastical Courts, one vigorous and happily drawn statute 
for the repression of fraud, and some very questionable legisla- 
tion for the winding up of defunct companies, form nearly the 
whole of his achievements ; for, ably as he fought the battle 
of the Divorce Act, he is spared the responsibility of claim- 
ing it as his own production. Lord Campset. has shown, 
since his elevation to the woolsack, no disposition to follow 
the narrow policy of the late Whig Chancellor, and will 
probably allow tolerably free scope to the innovating pro- 
jects of his subordinates, The AtrorRNEY-GENERAL has now 
a fair chance of redeeming the large pledges which he has 
given on the subject of law-reform. If he is not likely to 
be sharply reined in by the Chancellor, he is certain to be 
duly spurred on by a colleague like Sir Witu1am ATHERTON. 
Timid lawyers pronounce the Soxiciror-GENerRAL not 
a zealous, but an extravagant law-reformer. If Sir R. 
Beruett has again and again committed himself to the 
project of a gradual fusion of law and equity, Sir Witla 
ATHERTON, before he was in office, actually introduced a 
Bill for the immediate transfer of all equity jurisdiction to 
the Courts of Common Law, with general directions to the 
fifteen Judges to remodel their practice forthwith to suit the 
new duties which they were asked to undertake, This crude 
scheme was perhaps thrown up rather as a pilot balloon than 
with any more serious purpose ; but it would certainly be 
difficult to find two lawyers more thoroughly pledged to bold 
and comprehensive reforms than the present ArTorNEY and 
Soxicrror GENERAL. 

The desire for a reconstruction of the bankruptcy system 
has been so energetically expressed, that this Bill will pro- 
bably have precedence over other reforms of even greater 
importance. The tendency of the measure will no doubt be 
determined, to some extent, by the same considerations. 
What the merchants justly complain of in the present Court 
of Bankruptcy is the enormous expense which it entails. But 
it is not so clear that the remedy they propose is the right 
one. At present, the Court of Bankruptcy exercises two dis- 
tinct functions—one, the distribution of the assets of a 
bankrupt trader ; the other, the discovery and punishment 
of his trading delinquencies. Both the penal and the admi- 
nistrative expenses fall upon the estate—that is, upon the 
reditors ; and though it is quite right that they should pay 
the cost of distributing the assets among themselves, the 
investigation of the bankrupt’s offences is a matier in which 
they are no more concerned than any other members of the 
community. A public object ought not to be secured by 
levying contributions on a private class; and if the Bill 
provides for relieving the estates of bankrupts from all 
expenses incurred in quasi penal investigations, it will do 
only a simple act of justice. 

But this is not the main feature of what may be called 
‘the commercial scheme of bankruptcy reform. A notion 
prevails very extensively that more economy and larger divi- 
dends will be secured by the direct agency of the body of 
creditors themselves than by any official management. The 
fees now levied are in some instances unnecessary, and 
in almost all more or less excessive; and by abolishing 
some offices, and pruning others, a very considerable re- 
duction of expenditure might be effected. But no one 
who is old enough to remember the system of bank- 
ruptey which prevailed before the existing machinery 
was contrived will desire to return to the uncontrolled 
superintendence of trade assignees. What is proposed is prac- 
tically to form the creditors into a joint-stock association, 
for the purpose of getting in and dividing the assets of the 
bankrupt. Joint-stock management is not famous for severe 
virtue or rigid economy, and whether the two or three 
‘real managers be called directors or assignees, the same 
results may be looked for. The old trade assignees used 
sometimes to live upon the estates committed to their 
charge. Jobbing of the worst kind, unfair preferences, the 


ret.ntion of large funds in the hands of the assignees for 
their,ewn benefit, and now and then downright embezzle- 
meut, were the weak points of the old system. These have | 


been remedied by the appointment of official assignees, 
whose honesty is guarded by stringent regulations, and, what 
is better, by ample security. No one denies the success of 
the scheme in curing the evils against which it was directed, 
but the cry now is that it costs more than it is worth, and 
that it will be better to return once more to the old method 
of self-government. If this is to be done, it will be for Sir 
R. Beraews to devise some efficient check upon the abuses 
which formerly prevailed. 

It is perhaps too much to expect that time will be found 
this session for actual legislation on the subject of land 
transfer. It is true that no serious difference in 
principle is to be anticipated. Sir R. Beruett’s Bill 
can scarcely aim at any other object than that which was 
welcomed with acclamation when proposed by Sir Hucu 
Cairns. But no lawyer ever undertook a task of greater 
difficulty than to frame a Bill which shall substitute for our 
cumbrous methods of conveyance a really effective system 
of transfer by registry. The model Bill propounded by the 
Commission which reported on the subject in 1857 was 
universally given up asa failure. Sir H. Carrns’s draft was 
a mere sketch, in which almost all the practical details 
were left fur future arrangement. What the Bill of the 
present Government will be, remains to be seen; but 
even if it should prove but ove of many slow steps towards 
the end in view, it will not be wholly thrown away. Sooner 
or later, a great principle which has once been recognised 
will find its suitable expression in the Statute Book ; and 
it may be better to wait another year for a perfect measure 
than to attempt to force through Parliament a hurried 
and ill-digested scheme. If we find ourselves at the end of 
the session nearer to the goal than we are at present, we may 
be reasonably content. 

The consolidation of the Statutes is, again, an undertaking 
to which the contribution of a single session cannot be very 
extensive. But one thing may be done, and ought to be 
done. Tools must be made and machinery got into gear 
before the manufactured product is to be looked for ; and if 
the Government can contrive some effective substitute for 
the late unlucky Commission, they will do more for the 
ultimate success of Statute Law reform than by any amount 
of desultory consolidation or imperfect expurgation of the 
Statute Book. 

The easiest, and at the same time almost the most impor- 
tant piece of law reform which the QuEEN’s Speech suggests 
is that which points at the fusion of law and equity. An 
immediate legislative declaration that the old distinctions 
should no longer be recognised would be premature for 
many reasons, and would probably fail from the inaptitude 
or indisposition of the judges to undertake new and un- 
fumiliar duties. Step by step must still be the law of pro- 
gress in jadicial improvements, and the one step which at 
this moment claims to be the first is the introduction into 
the Equity Courts of a rational system of vivd voce evidence. 
No words can express the absurdity of employing one man 
called an examiner to heat what a witness says, and leaving 
another called a Vice-Chancellor to say whether the tes- 
timony is credible or not. For many reasons—considerations 
of economy being the chief—the bulk of the evidence in 
Chancery suits must be given by affidavit, nor is there any 
objection to this in nine suits out of ten, where no real 
contest as to facts arises. But in the tenth suit, where Mr. 
A. politely contradicts Mr. B., and Mr. B. most positively 
declares that his friend A. is perjured, there is no possibility 
of getting at the truth unless the witnesses are brought 
face to face before the judge who has to decide the 
cause. Connected with this reform, but altogether sub- 
sidiary to it in importance, is the question, how far the aid 
of a jury should be employed in Chancery proceedings. In 
some cases it would be most desirable, if only for the sake of 
estimating damages and deciding questions which no human 
intellect can satisfactorily determine. Experience has proved 
that a comparatively irresponsible tribunal can, without 
detriment to the dignity of the law, assess the value of a 
broken limb, or fix the pecuniary equivalent of a stinging 
libel ; but these are not the subjects of Chancery suits, and 
it is only on rare occasions that matters of an analogous 
kind can, evea under the modern practice, come under the 
cognizance of the Court of Chancery. A Bill to bring wit- 
nesses into open Court, at the option of either party, is the 
real reform that is needed, and it is of secondary importance 
whether this is before the judge alone or in the presence of 


a dozen jurymen. Whatever may befal the other more for- 
midable enterprises which have been announced, there is one 
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large and unfortunate class—the suitors in Chancery—who 
will be most grateful for the relief which may be given by 
an Evidence Bill of less than half-a-dozen clauses. 


THE QUEEN AT WESTMINSTER. 


} iy is always difficult to be as much impressed as we feel we ought 
to be by great public scenes as they pass before our eyes. 
They are almost always beheld, by the vast majority of spectators, 
under circumstances of great bodily discomfort, and only a very 
small portion of the whole pageant falls under the gaze of any buta 
privileged few. So far as the mere outward sight goes, ae | spec- 
tacles as that exhibited by the opening of Parliament on Tuesday 
last arean illusion. Londoners can see on any other day West- 
minster Abbey and Westminster Hall to much greater advantage. 
The sensation produced by the State carriage and the cream- 
coloured horses is very inadequate to the romantic conception of 
that equipage fostered by the traditions of its magnifie@nce that 
prevail in country districts. The Queen certainly is there, and 
it is always something to see the most popular of crowned 
heads. But the glimpse of the Queen that any one in the crowd can 
obtain is partial and transient, and cannot be for a moment 
compared with the full view that can be commanded half a dozen 
nights in the year by any one who goes to the pit of a theatre, 
and thence directs to the Royal box one of those absorbed and 
prolonged stares by which British subjects are accustomed to 
testify the ardour of their loyalty. Inside the House of Lords 
the spectacle is of course much more complete and much more 
gorgeous. There is to be seen there as much fine drapery as 
the world can produce, as much red velvet and ermine, as many 
diamonds, as many yards of the most expensive lace. But after 
all, this is merely a display of upholstery and millinery. Every 
one who attends the opening of Parliament feels that there is 
something present which is unrivalled in the world, but this 
something is not to be found in velvet and jewels. If 
Louis Napoleon took the trouble, no doubt he could get up quite 
as fine an effect. The real grandeur of the English spectacle 
lies not in what we see, but in what we bring to the sight—in the 
associations it awakens, in the traditions it embodies, in the 
national pride to which it administers legitimate strength. When 
we reflect on all that the sight indicates and involves—when it 
is the inward and not the outward eye that is telling us its 
secret—we find that the longer we dwell on the subject the 
ampler the grounds appear which justify the triumph with which 
Englishmen regard the opening of Parliament. 

To go into these grounds fully would require a moderate-sized 
volume. We will only speak of two which appear to us among 
the most prominent. The opening of Parliament connects us with 
the memory of the remote past, and brings us into contact with all 
that is most famous in the present. It is the yearly ceremony that 
brings before us the constitutional life of England. It speaks to us 
of a form of government of which no man can tell exactly how or 
when it began. Three hundred years ago, an English Parlia- 
ment was assembled under the auspices of another Queen. Six 
hundred years ago, the great Charter by which the liberties of 
the country were guaranteed had been already signed. Nine 
hundred years ago, the greatest of Saxon kings had secured the 
influence of Saxon customs and Saxon modes of government on 
the destiny of England. Of all the State ceremonies that com- 
pete for the admiration of the civilized world, this alone has the 
frosty of an undefinable antiquity. When the Emperor of the 

rench addresses his Legislative Body, he addresses an assembly 
whose existence dates from aboufgthe same period as that of one 
of the children whom Queen Victoria leaves in the nursery. If 
the Emperor of Austria were to assume the crown that is the 
proper badge of his headship over a country that had a consti- 
tution five hundred years ago, he would only remind his subjects 
and the world that one of the first acts of his boyish reign was 
to sweep that constitution away by a stroke of his pen. England, 
again, is the only country of the present day where the Sovereign 
is aided in the task of government by statesmen of long-established 
reputation, and where the councils of the nation are addtessed 
by orators of first-rate excellence. Count Cavour, who ten 
years ago was almost unknown, is the only foreign statesman 
that stands on a level with the leaders of the English Ministry 
and Opposition. In France, the men who under a Parliamentary 
Government showed how great French statesmen can be, are 
now condemned to the oblivion of a sullen and indignant privacy. 
In Austria, Prince Metternich has been succeeded by Count 
Rechberg. But when the Queen read her Speech, she addressed 
in Lord Derby one of the first orators in j ay and in Lord 
Palmerston the successful rival of Guizot and Thiers. There were 
at least a dozen men among her audience whose opinions on any 
important subject are looked for with the most lively eagerness 
by the nations of Europe. The impress of greatness and dura- 
bility was stamped, not only on the constitution under which she 
spoke, but also on the chief of those who came into her presence. 

Scenes like these are calculated to remind us that the old 
theories of the relative magaitude of human transactions are not 
likely to be entirely upset, and that what was once meant by the 
* dignity of history” had a substantial value. Latterly it has been 
said, in a thousand forms, that historians were all wrong in 
speaking of kings, and wars, and treaties, and great men. The 
lives of the unnoticed many, not of the exceptional few, were 


what cause soldiers fell in, or what scheming courtier worked his 
way to power. The real inquiry was what people ate, and what 
sort of stockings they wore, and whether they found comfortable 
and constant employment. In spite of all this, the best historians 
have continued to dwell very largely on the career and conduct of 
kings and statesmen. The extreme ignorance in which we neces- 
sarily are as to the daily habits of remote ancestors who did not 
understand that their main duty was to record the events of 
their ordinary life, has left a blank which even writers full of 
zeal for what they call the suffering masses have been obliged 
to acknowledge. An honest inquirer, too, who busies himself 
with the past, cannot help feeling, in spite of all theories, that 
the great things, and not the little things, are the most worth at- 
tending to. It is only a small portion of the incidents of human 
life that can be recorded, and the things most important to re- 
cord are those that have the widest influence. It is quite a 
fallacious test to take the immediate wants and interests of each 
individual, and to say that the things most important to each 
must be the most important to all. It is much more important 
to a traveller that his digestion should be in order than that the 
landscape around him should be fine ; but descriptions of scenery 
are more interesting to readers than descriptions of heartburn 
and rhubarb pills. An Act of Parliament, when deciding a great 
political or social question, is a great thing, and worthy to be 
noticed in history, not because it makes as immediate a 
difference to every one as changes in individual position or 
fortune, but because it indirectly affects the happiness, con- 
trols the actions, and moulds the thoughts of a number of 
persons indefinitely large. The passing of a Divorce Bill is far 
more important than the English habits and customs respecting 
marriages. Nor is it only because the measures taken by the 
rulers of a State affect the happiness of an indefinite number 
of persons that they are the proper subject of history, but because 
the rulers of the nation symbolize the greatness of the nation to 
each generation. The greater the responsibility laid on a human 
being, the greater is the interest attached to his position and his 
acts; and where, as in statesmanship, positions of high respon- 
sibility can only be obtained by the possession and cultivation of 
great powers of mind and body, importance is very properly 
attached to these qualities in proportion to the responsibility to 
which they lead. Abstractedly speaking, the power of debating 
in the House of Commons is not a very high quality, but it is 

uite proper that it should be thought more of in England than 
the power of addressing a jury with effect, or the power of 
preaching a popular sermon. The debater attains to greater 
responsibility than the advocate or the preacher, for the debater 
takes part in the machinery of government, the existence of which 
not only permits the advocate to plead and the preacher to preach, 
but hundreds of other classes of men to follow their callings. 

The presence of the Sovereign, again, and the pageants that 

accompany her public appearances, symbolize the greatness of 
the nation, and that quite independently of the virtues or 
abilities of the Sovereign, and of the degree of splendour with 
which the ceremonies are invested. Of course, as the present 
Sovereign is eminently fit for her office, and as the pageants of 
a wealthy nation are in these days got up without any slavish 
regard to expense, the opening of Parliament is a more pleasant 
sight than it would be if the Sovereign were foolish or unre- 
spectable, and the velvet and diamonds more scanty. But the 
holder of the office of Sovereign has a claim on the sympathy of 
the nation apart from private character, and State pageants are 
not a mere matter of upholstery. There must be visible symbols 
of all unseen things, if men are to keep them in mind; and ina 
monarchical State these are the sort of symbols which are most 
natural and most effective to bring before the nation its collective 
greatness and duties. The opening of Parliament was no more 
unimportant or wanting in significance when the Sovereign ad- 
dressed his auditors as “* My Lords and Peacocks,” than the office 
of Pope was when held by an assassin or a debauchee. In a 
blind and unconscious way men feel this, even when a superficial 
logic makes them inclined to doubt it. Silly arguments might 
easily be brought to show that there is nothimg in a Queen and 
nothing in a Parliament. Nor would there be if men were to 
live like sheep, or Englishmen like Neapolitans. But all that 
society has to elevate the mind of man is typified in the pageant 
at Westminster,—the memory of antiquity, the culmination of 
law and order, the free working of one intellect on another, and 
the feelings of patriotism, duty, and loyalty. Heavenly things, 
so far as man can grasp them, must always be of the first im- 
portance to a being that is only a sojourner here ; and each indi- 
vidual has a peculiar world of thought which he prizes because it 
is his own. But of all earthly and external things, the facts that 
are symbolized by the English Sovereign opening Parliament are 
the greatest and the noblest that the human race has witnessed. 
An Englishman who can see the spectacle unmoved must either 
be as destitute of feeling and imagination as one of the cream- 
coloured horses that draw his Sovereign, or he must be dead to 
the honour and the fame of his country. 


LIMITATIONS OF MORALITY. 
No E but very careless and superficial observers of the age 
in which woke can doubt that controversies of the most 
fundamental character upon many of the subjects of thought 


the proper subject of contemplation. It made little difference 


which permanently interest mankind are rapidly approaching. 
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The questions, for example, which are suggested by the conside- 
ration of the chief political topics of the day, involve principles 
which are most imperfectly understood, and which have not as 
yet been even stated with any approach to fulness. In domestic 
politics, the fact must be recognised that the phrases about “ pro- 
al and “ civilization” which pass so glibly over all our lips 

ave only the most indeterminate meaning. We are not only 
ignorant of the course which we are steering, or which it would 
be desirable for us to steer, but we have not distinctly made up 
our minds that we are to steer, and not to drift in whatever 
direction the waves may carry us. In foreign politics, questions 
arise of an even more definite character, involving principles 
of which we know, and affect to know, very little. Are 
we to take a side at all in the domestic affairs of foreign 
countries, and, if so, to what extent? Are we, on the other 
hand, to remain absolutely neutral unless our own immediate 
safety is involved, and if so, on what principle? Perhaps the 
most embarrassing questions of this order which recent events 
have brought to fight are those which relate to the government 
of India. We, who at home are the upholders of something 
approaching to political Quakerism, and who affect to condemn 
as the most atrocious crime any attempt on the part of such a 
nation as Russia to extend its limits or its power by aggressive 
warfare, are regarded throughout the whole of the East as the 

eatest conquerors that the world ever saw ; and notwithstand- 
ing all that is to be said on the subject, it would be vain to deny 
that, in our inmost hearts, we cherish the recollection of the 
wonderful achievements which have won for us the Indian 
Empire with feelings of pride and satisfaction which are not 
very consistent with the estimate we usually express of the 
conduct of many of our neighbours. It is needless to advert 
expressly to the religious questions raised by our position in 
India, as they will naturally suggest themselves at once to the 
minds of our readers. 

All such problems, infinite as their variety may be, will be 
found to depend in a great measure upon one of the oldest of 
the great standing controversies which have exercised the 
intellect of mankind ever since it first woke to consciousness 
of its powers, and which—though an age almost entirely 
absorbed in the pursuit of mechanical results derides the 
consideration of them as a merely boyish speculation—are in 
reality matters, not only of vital, but of immediate practical 
importance. This controversy is nothing less than that which 
debates the question—What is the ideal of human life? What 
do we really wish to do and to be? Are we in earnest when we 
say, as we sometimes do, that a life spent in the discharge of 
Christian duties is the highest form of life, and, if so, how do we 
extract the Indian Empire from Christianity? What place 
do the duties and aspirations of a citizen and a patriot find 
in our ideal, and upon what warrant are they to be included 
in it? Questions so vast and so intricate as these cannot 
be handled here with any sort of approach to fulness, but it is 
possible to make one or two suggestions as to the mode in 
which they ought to be viewed and discussed which may not be 
uninteresting or uninstructive. The most important of these 
suggestions is that the mere morality of actions is not the only 
standard to which they may be referred. The highest, or nearly 
the highest, point which morality can reach is that of innocence. 
For, like all other laws, the moral law is almost always negative, 
and its commandments almost universally run in the form of 
ip nage Thou shalt not kill,” “Thou shalt not steal.” 

t is a curious proof of this that Socrates’ demon always 
forbade, but never exhorted. When morality goes further 
than this, it introduces us to an order of things which lies 
beyond and beneath it. The principle that love is the fulfilling 
of the law obviously implies this; for if love involves, as it un- 
questionably does, a wish to benefit that which is the object of 
love, it presupposes a knowledge of the elements on which the 
welfare of that object depends. And this brings in a whole class 
of considerations which are almost entirely foreign to mere 
morality ; for “ welfare” is a very large word, and includes the 
perfection of every part of that to which it is applied, and thus it 
implies a knowledge of the constituent elements and ultimate 
destiny of human nature itself. When this ground is reached, 
it becomes self-evident that moral considerations alone will not 
enable us to solve practical moral problems, because there is an 
enormous class of subjects of the very highest importance which 
are not described either in an exhaustive or even in a satisfactory 
manner by the words “right” and “wrong.” It would, for example, 
be a strange abuse of terms to say that art, that literature, that 
national greatness, that the general vigour with which men seek 
the common objects of human desire—a condition which varies 
immensely in different nations, and has more to do with national 
prosperity than almost any other—are in themselves either right 
or wrong. A man naturally feeble, lethargic, and irresolute may 
be either worse or better than, or as good as, a person of the 
Opposite temperament. Morality may be compared to the 
dams and floodgates which regulate the flow of the stream 
of life; but the quality and volume of the stream itself are 
independent of them, and morality was neither intended to 
furnish—nor can it possibly furnish—any test as to its character. 
To attempt to derive from morality an answer to questions 
which lie beyond its province is one of the commonest of the 
proofs of the all but universal ignorance which exists amongst us 
as to its limits. 


These somewhat abstract considerations assume in practice the 


most definite concrete forms. What are we to think, and how 
are we to act, in relation to national enterprises like the establish- 
ment and maintenance of our Indian Empire? Is our position 
there radically right or wrong? The answer depends entirely 
on our conception of national existence, and on the degree of im- 
portance which attaches to the different objects which nations 
propose to themselves. The question as to what it is right or 
wrong for a nation to do depends upon the further question 
as to what a nation is, and for what purposes it exists. And this 
is a matter of which we know exceedingly little, and on which 
our present habits of thought do not encourage speculation. 
A single illustration will perhaps throw some lght upon 
the depth of the ignorance in which we are involved upon it, 
One of the principal subjects which excite the attention and 
draw forth the enthusiasm of almost every modern ob- 
server of national affairs, is the diminution of crime. 
Tacitly or expressly, it is constantly assumed that there 
is no luster test of the goodness of a nation; and that to pro- 
duce a sfate of things in which no overt acts of wickedness should 
take place would be the highest aim which philanthropy could 
propose to itself. This cannot be denied in terms. It is cer- 
tainly true that every crime which is committed diminishes all 
that every good man would wish to increase, and produces a 
train of consequences which, as far as we can trace them, are 
simply detestable. Good does not come from evil, and evil can 
never be the subject of any other feeling than anger and sorrow. 
So far all is plain; but there is another truth which lies 
beyond this. It is that, though there is no assignable connexion 
between crimes —still less between vices—and goodness in 
general, or any good thing in particular, the most innocent men 
and nations are not the greatest, and therefore not the best 
or most admirable. A baby who dies at a month old an abso- 
lute idiot, a man who has been shielded by circumstances fiom 
all knowledge of either good or evil, are not the types to 
which one would wish to see mankind at large conformed. It 
is said that the Icelanders never commit crimes, and that the 
same is true to a great extent of the Esquimaux; but no one 
would really wish to see England and France converted into a 
larger Iceland and alarger Greenland. If this is so, there must be 
something more valuable than blamelessness—something higher 
than mere passive innocence. We call that something by a variety 
of names of which “ progress” and “ civilization” are perhaps 
the most in vogue, but it is very remarkable that we never apply 
to individuals the rule which we all apply to nations. We are 
all willing to put up with the extreme wickedness of a few as a 
sort of concomitant of the greatness of the nation to which 
they belong, but no one would expressly advise an individual to 
do wrong acts for his own advancement. If it were put to the 
vote, no one would sacrifice the history of this country for the 
sake of a history of unbroken inoffensiveness, varied by no incident 
and exalted by no greatness. Yet no one would say that a man 
ought to tell a lie or commit a murder for the sake of any con- 
ceivable advantage to himself or to his friends. 

It is, we believe, entirely impossible to solve such questions as 
these—at least in the present state of our knowledge. Yet it is 
wise to weigh them, to turn them over in the mind, and to 
attempt to realize the fact of their existence, and obtain some 
conception of their relations to the great interests of life. As a 
matter of fact, they usually solve themselves in practice. There 
are acts of which the justice and the virtue cannot be disproved, 
which no one ever ventures to propose to anation. An unex- 
pressed conviction pervades mankind that the ordinary rules of 
morality do not quite reach the case of national acts; and it is 
by no means true that this conviction is altogether wicked or 
altogether unfounded, though no doubt it is frequently made 
the excuse for detestable wickedness. In the same way, there 
are persons who have been guilty of great crimes whom never- 
theless the conscience of mankind does not utterly condemn. 
The man after God’s own heart was a murderer and an adulterer ; 
but those two words would not be an adequate description of 
David. Like all other things, morality has its limits. They 
are dim and mysterious in the highest degree—but they exist, 
and their existence should be admitted. 


SHELLEY AND LORD ELDON. 
A PAPER on “Perey Bysshe Shelley,” in the current 


number of Fraser's Magazine, throws light on a point 
on which considerable misconception exists. The writer (Mr. 
Peacock) is one of the numerous personal friends of Shelley who 
have just begun to give to the world reminiscences of their 
youthful connexion with the poet; and it may be as well to state 
that he seems, like all the rest, to have been completely subdued 
by his friend’s genius, and fascinated by the sweetness of his 
character. The extent to which this subjugation goes is curiously 
illustrated by Mr. Peacock’s language respecting one of Shelley's 
early literary assailants. ‘he Quarterly Review, he says, poured 
out on Shelley on one occasion “one of the most malignant 
effusions of the odium theologicum that ever appeared even in those 
days and in that periodical.” Now, what does the reader think 
was the trivial offence which called forth this demonstration of 
malignant bigotry? Mr. Peacock tells us that it was the publi- 
cation of the Revolt of Islam; but he omits to tell us that the 
Revolt of Islam, under its original title of Laon and Cythna, was 
a story of incestuous love passages between a brother and 
sister! 
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Few of us can reflect without some shade of indignation on 
Lord Eldon’s refusal to commit to Shelley the custody of his 
children. The depth and pathos of the writings in which the 
poet has lamented this outrage on his affections, and the solemn 
sternness with which he uniformly speaks of his persecutor, 
render it hard to bring a calm judgment to the question, even 
if we were indifferent between the parties. It happens, however, 
that a change of sentiment, which has pretty nearly reversed the 
view taken in their own day, has made Lord Eldon one of the 
most unlovely and Shelley one of the most attractive personages 
of the generation to which they belonged. Some now hold that 
Shelley’s speculative opinions, whatever they were, furnished 
no sort of reason for depriving him—so the facts are usually 
stated—of his natural rights over his offspring. Others, who 
feel a stronger repulsion for the monstrous doctrines propagated 
by Shelley, are nevertheless unable to think with patience of the 
ermined bigot, snatching exultingly at his opportunity, and 
delighted to flatter the orthodox throughout England a the 
punishment of an unpopular theorist. This state of feeling was 
singularly conspicuous in the speeches made at an association of 
barristers called the Juridical Society, and reported in some of 
the newspapers a few weeks since. One learned gentleman 
actually went the length of saying that, though Shelley was not 
exactly the person he should select as a tutor for his own children, 
he would nevertheless infinitely prefer seeing the poct in that 
situation than Lord Eldon. There were other speakers, includ- 
ing the Attorney-General, who defended Lord Eldon’s law, but 
everybody seemed to think that the case was an extreme one. 
Let us just see whether this wasso. Mr. Peacock, by supplying a 
few dates, enables us to tell the story more clearly than we re- 
member to have seen it told before, and it mav be added that 
the obscurity which has hitherto surrounded it seems to have 
been caused exclusively by Lord Eldon’s steady refusal to allow 
the facts to be published—a refusal to which we should probably 
do no injustice by assuming that it arose from tenderness to the 
family of a baronet and country gentleman. 

Shelley, as is well known, ran away, while yet in his teens, 
with Harriet Westbrook, and married her at Gretna Green. 
Two years and a half afterwards, in March, 1814, he remarried 
her in London, according to the rites of the Church of England. 
Mr. Peacock thinks that all this while he lived on perfectly good 
terms with his wife, and two children were bornto them. In the 
early part of 1814, however, he had become acquainted with the 
family of Godwin; and in July of that year, four months after 
his re-marriage, he eloped with Mary Godwin to the Continent, 
assigning no reason for his conduct except that his wife was a 
“noble animal,” and that he hated her sister. The deserted lady 
and her children remained in London with her parents, the 
Westbrooks, till December, 1816, when Mrs. Shelley committed 
suicide by drowning herself in the Serpentine. Shelley there- 
upon, and in the same month, married Mary Godwin, who thus 
became the second Mrs. Shelley—the Mrs. Shelley known to 
literature. Shortly afterwards he instituted proceedings to 
obtain the custody of his children by his first wife, but the 
Westbrooks, with whom they lived, resisted his claim, and Lord 
Eldon declined to order them to be transferred to him. 

On the mere statement of the facts, the story has a very diffe- 
rent colour from that usually given to it. It is not Lord Eldon 
who deprives Shelley of his children—it is Shelley who tries to 
take them away from their grandparents, with whom he had left 
them for more than two years. As for the grandparents, it 
would be lost time to defend the course they followed. Their 
view doubtless was that their daughter had been cruelly aban- 
doned, and we may assume that they attributed her tragical end 
to the treatment she had received. In the very agony of their 
grief they were called upon to surrender the children, and to 
whom? Shelley’s opinions apart, it cannot be concealed that 
they must have supposed they were asked to permit their 
daughter's children to be educated by the man who had destroyed 
her, under the influence of the woman for whose sake she had 
been destroyed, and in company with the illegitimate offspring 
who had been born during the adultery. Such being the facts, 
what was Lord Eldon’s law? He had to decide between the 
Westbrooks, who had long been in possession of the children, 
and Shelley who now sought to obtain the custody of their persons 
two years after he had left them; and the question was whether 
Shelley, who had deserted their mother, whohad married the person 
with whom he had eloped, and who had over and over again 
shown in print that his principles exactly corresponded with his 
conduct, had done anything to deprive himself of his natural pri- 
vilege. Lord Eldon decided on these grounds :—‘* Mr. Shelley 
long ago published and maintained the doctrine that marriage is a 
contract binding only during mutual pleasure. He has carried out 
that doctrine in his own practice; he has done nothing to show 
that he does not still maintain it; and I consider such practice 
injurious to the best interests of society.” The passage is un- 
usually clear for Lord Eldon. The Lord Chancellor does not 
dismiss Shelley’s petition because he holds any particular specu- 
lative opinion. The judgment is put expressly on the ground that 
the petitioner’s opinions are not speculative, but carried by him 
into actual practice. ‘Such practice” Lord Eldon considers 
‘injurious to the best interests of society,” and he merely cites 
the poet’s doctrines as proving that his conduct has been delibe- 
rate, and as leaving no hope of his amendment. 

We venture to say that there never was a plainer case. Sup- 
pose Lord Eldon removed from the Woolsack, and the man 


dearest to the Liberals of those days, Sir Samuel Romilly, ad- 
ministering justice in his place. ill any one dare to assert 
that Lord Chancellor Romiily could have decided differently 
from Lord Chancellor Eldon? ‘Does the learned gentleman who 
thinks with equanimity of his children under Shelley’s tuition 
believe that under similar circumstances he could have 
committed to Shelley the education of the poet’s own off- 
spring? The only mystery which attends the matter concerns 
(as Mr. Peacock very justly points out) not Lord Eldon’s 
judgment, but Lord Eldon’s subsequent conduct. The old 
Tory judge lived long enough to witness the shifting of 
opinion, and to be very handsomely abused for his cruelty 
and bigotry; yet he never said one word to explain the 
true state of the case, and so to silence his assailants for ever. 
Mr. Peacock’s idea is that he rather liked being abused for a 
decision which deepened the odour of orthodoxy that hung 
about him, end which more than ever endeared him to the true- 
blue admirers of his political and ecclesiastical creed. It is our 
impression, however, that Lord Eldon heard little of the matter, 
and cared about it less. Incredible as it may seem to Shelley’s 
devoted friend, or to one of a generation which has been nourished 
in Shelleyism, the probability is that the man denounced in 
poetry of such infinite pathos might just as well have been left 
alone, so far as the effect on himself was concerned. Lord Eldon, 
it must be recollected, most certainly never opened the covers of 
Adonais or Prometheus Unbound, and would not have understood 
two consecutive lines if he had read them. If he remembered 
Shelley at all, it was probably as a party in a very clear case, in 
which the Court had prevented some scandalous facts from being 
published; and had any one told him that the poet continuea 
writing in the same strain, we can only suppose him lamenting 
that a Tory country baronet with political influence should be 
afflicted with such an heir-at-law. 

Shelley has long since taken his place as one of the greatest of 
English poets. Every letter of his which has been published, 
and every anecdote which has been related of him, prove the 
extraordinary sweetness of his nature. But yet it is quite idle io 
imagine that either his principles or his conduct can be defended 
unless the great laws of morality are to be surrendered. The 
doctrines which he preached have had little or no influence for 
evil on the rest of the world, partly from their extravagance, and 
partly from the air of unreality which his poetry threw around 
them. But their effects on himself, and on others whose destiny 
was implicated with his, were very different indeed. He professed 
them as practical rules of conduct, and their result was the 
miserable string of events which we have related above. His 
biographers, who are now becoming numerous, may perhaps 
be justified in asserting that his heresies never did harm to any 
reader of the poetry in which they are embalmed ; but, when they 
go on to contend that his creed was not noxious to himself, they 
are driven either to utter moral paradoxes or to do grave in- 
justice to third persons. We have ourselves pointed out that a 
considerable wrong has been done to Lord Eldon; and we fear, 
from some passages in the recently published Shelley Memorials, 
that worse injury is meditated to the lady whose misfortune it 
was to have first linked her fate to Shelley’s. Lady Shelley, 
who has edited that interesting volume, quotes from the 
second Mrs. Shelley her expression of a conviction that, if Shelley 
is judged impartially, “his character would stand in fairer and 
brighter lightthan any of hiscontemporaries ;” and then informs us 
that the Shelley family have in their possession “ papers written 
by his own hand, which in after years may make the story of his 
life complete.” And, a page or two on, we are told that there 
was no immediate connexion between Harriet Westbrook’s 
suicide and any conduct on the part of her husband. Unless 
Lady Shelley merely means by these last words that the suicide 
of the first Mrs. Shelley tock place more than two years after the 
elopement with the second, we may say we shall be heartily glad 
to see her point established; for, though the mode of Harriet 
Westbrook’s death adds nothing to Shelley’s criminality, it 
throws a black shade over his memory by which not a few of his 
readers have had their pee spoiled. But, as for “ com- 
pleting the story of his life” and placing “his character in fairer 
and in brighter light than any of his contemporaries,” it cannot 
be done without attacking either morality or the unlucky Harriet 
Westbrook. Of the first, Shelley’s living relatives are incapable, 
and it may not be too late to warn them against the last. 
Adultery and desertion are offences on which the instincts and 
common sense of mankind have put an estimate which has its 
expression day after day in the Divorce Court. Let the victim 
of so deep a wrong at least sleep in peace. 


PARLIAMENT. 


fie debate on the Address is a dreary solemnity both to 
senator and spectator. The mover and seconder are 
always enough to throw a damp upon the most promising 
debate. They are a traditional Ministerial device, ingeniously 
contrived for cooling the ardour with which hungry oppo- 
nents advance to the attack, and candid supporters undertake 
the painful task of friendly admonition. First, two men are 
selected, just good enough not absolutely to break down, but not 
good enough to be insulted by the offer. They are then coached 
by the junior whip in such fragmentary revelations of the Minis- 
terial mind as it may please the great men to drop from the 
Cabinet table. The scanty points Crieg been equitably divided 
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between the two, their speeches are composed and learned. 
When the House opens, everything looks much the same as at an 
ordinary debate, except that just behind the Prime Minister are 
seen two stiff, pale figures, in gay colours, looking the pictures 
of abject and ghastly misery. Unless they are lucky enough to 
belong to some rifle corps or archery club, they are probably 
deputy-lieutenants—an office which has about as much real 
existence as that of the Great Mogul, but which the 
sagacious vestimentary regulations of our Court have made an 
object of no small ambition; for a deputy lieutenant is 
allowed to wear a hideous combination of red and silver, 
which at a distance bears a remote resemblance to a military 
uniform. He is, moreover, permitted to cover the nakedness 
of his calves ; whereas any ordinary unofficial subject of Her 
Majesty who wishes to appear before her gracious eyes must 
do so—to his own utter confusion and the great amusement of 
his friends—in footman’s legs. We trust that, if Mr. Danb 
Seymour introduces a Bill for the abolition of chasubles, he will 
insert a clause extending the prohibition to knee-breeches—which, 
we are certain, is much the more unpopular garment of the two. 
In whatever masquerade, however, the two helpless backers of the 
Ministry are condemned to exhibit, it is not to be expected that 
their oratory will be otherwise than embarrassed by the unwonted 
and ill-fitting garments. Every time the trembling orator raises 
his arm to enforce some pet period which cost much midnight oil 
to compose, those vile epaulettes get in his way and distract his 
thoughts. Every time Ke bends his head to get a glance at some 
furtive notes, his collar, stiff with an uncouth bas-relief of silver 
acorns, runs into his windpipe and chokes him. This eloquence 
in difficulties is naturally not very exciting to the House, especi- 
ally as its only theme is the hypothetical praise of possible 
measures, which the praiser not only has not helped to draw up, 
but has never even seen. Mr. St. Aubyn, by a modest acquies- 
cence in the impossibility of excelling, performed his task as well as 
it could be done. Lord Henley, appreciating with a complacent 
smile the grandeur of a Radical Lord’s position, tried to givea 
flavour of novelty to the necessary panegyrics by a fulsome eulogy 
on the Emperor of the French—at the expense even of so moderate 
and sensible a ruler as Louis XVIII.—and by an expression of 
unbounded confidence in the foreign policy of two noble Lords, 
who, when last there was a division on foreign policy in the House 
of Commons, were found in opposite lobbies. By the time Lord 
Henley had finished his speech the House had sufliciently exa- 
mined the attire of himself and his colleague, pity was exhausted, 
and ennui began to take its place. It was necessary, as a matter 
of form, that the Opposition should oppose, and that the Ministry 
should defend. . Mr. Disraeli accordingly, in the most accommo- 
dating spirit, found a mare’s-nest on the spot, and presented it, 
with many flourishes and full details of the discovery, to the 
acceptance of his admiring friends. Lord Palmerston, recog- 
nising it as a pastime of debate, scarcely did more than gently 
kick it to pieces. But his speech, though short, was weighty. It 
contained an exposition of the policy of England towards the 
Italian States, fatal to Austrian or Papal pretensions, and yet 
expressed in terms of such inimitable irony that no Power can 
possibly complain. By the time he had finished, it was half- 
past seven—the crisis had arrived which is fatal to the constitution 
of a weakly debate. The next day showed that there was no lack 
of speakers, charged up to the muzzle; but no one was bold 
enough to face the outery of 400 legislators roaring for their 
dinners. 

In the House of Lords, the zeal of Lord Grey tided over this 
dangerous moment, and the debate attained to a respectable 
longevity. But it was uninteresting because it was conducted 
on feigned issues. It was very well for Lord Grey to say that 
on constitutional principles Parliament ought to have been sum- 
moned in November to discuss the defeat of the Peiho; but he 
knows perfectly well that the Minister who attempted it would 
have been torn to pieces by his own fox-hunters. Lord Derby 
did his best to enliven the sitting by affixing the nickname of 
“mute, inglorious Milton” to the scared mover of the Address. 
The Fitzwilliams are always supposed to be the shakiest of 
Whigs; but Lord Derby, who on principle prefers a joke to an 
adherent, felt that on purely artistic grounds he was not justified 
in suppressing the idea. tho is no doubt that the name will 
live long. Lord Derby’s nicknames always do. Seven years 
have passed away since the Duke of Argyll was likened to the 
bargee’s wife, and yet the memory of it is not dim or faded. 
Lord Derby certainly has the talent of tying tin-kettles to little 
dogs’ tails, which will rattle behind those little dogs’ heels as long 
as they are visible to mortal eyes. His party probably find this 
talent more amusing than profitable. He has not yet learned 
that, to be respected in merry England, a party-leader must be as 
solemn as a Low Church banker. 

The debate in the Lords, and the two debates in the Commons, 
have to a great extent shown the hand of the Opposition tactics 
for the present. They have already burnt their fingers in the 
defence of the ungrateful Chinese, and feel no call to repeat the 
experiment. They seem much more inclined to make capital 
out of the national antipathy to Napoleon the Third. We do 
not feel it necessary to quarrel with them on this account; 
and it is impossible to banish the thought that the visitor to 
Compiégne may still remember enough of condescending talks 
in those lovely bowered walks to require careful watching. 
Lord Brougham knows enough of France to make his warnings 
worthy of attention; and if the Ministers show symptoms of in- 


difference the Opposition will do good service by arousing them, 
Still there is some force in Mr. Gladstone’s remark, that the 
Opposition attacks upon the commercial treaty will not lose in 
cogency if they will condescend to wait until they have seen the 
treaty they are censuring. It may well be that the reductions 
of tariff are all desirable in themselves, and that the reciprocal 
concessions of the French Government, small as they are, are yet 
pure gain. 

Thursday evening was principally remarkable by the appear. 
ance of that distinguished religionist, Mr. Danby Seymour, in the 
character of Protestant champion. The churchwardens of St, 
George’s in the East have at last found a fitting representative, 
His Bill for regulating the exact tint and cut of clerical garments, 
and the precise bend in the body permitted to the clergy, is looked 
for with great interest by the Church. It is to be hoped, for the 
sake of clearness, that he will add a schedule of chromo-litho- 
graphed illustrations at the end, and that he will exhibit speci- 
mens on the floor of the House. Danby Seymour on chasubles 
and genuflections will be the gem of the session. The greater 
part of that evening was occupied by a discussion on a proposal 
of Mr. Bouverie for economizing the time of the House :— 

He who in quest of quiet “silence” hoots, ; 

Is apt to make the hubbub he imputes ; 
and all that Mr. Bouverie took by his motion—which was a very 
sensible one—was a useless expenditure of two hours. After 
this, came one of those desultory discussions on the late scan- 
dalous revelations of bribery which are likely to ooze out of the 
abounding hearts of horror-stricken members during the whole 
of the session. ‘The debate related to the punishment that ought 
to be inflicted on the guilty boroughs and their guilty voters, 
The difficulty lies in a nutshell. Without promising impunity, 
you can get no proofs of bribery ; and when you have promised 
impunity, you cannot in honour punish men for offences which 
only that promise has enabled you to prove. 

Though the first two or three days of the session are naturally 
barren in performances, they are fruitful enough in promises, 
The notice-paper presents a prospect of work that would be posi- 
tively appalling if one did not know that nine-tenths of it will 
melt away like a morning mist on a closer approach. Besides 
Government notices, Mr. Mellor is to root out bribery; Sir De 
Lacy Evans is to abolish army purchase ; Mr. Pollard Urquhart 
is to reform the Income-tax; and Mr. Vansittart is to furnish a 
sad commentary on the predicted moderation of the House of 
Commons on Indian questions by dislocating and re-setting every 
limb in the administration of India for the purpose of economising 
its finance. Lord John Manners is to approach the question, 
which it required a man of his position and high character to un- 
dertake, of giving to the judge of the Divorce Court the power to 
close its doors. We trust he will not imperil the good cause he 
has taken in hand by asking for anything more than the be- 
stowal of a discretion on the judge. An additional clause en- 
abling Sir C. Cresswell to turn out all young gentlemen in 
jewellery and mustachoes might perhaps do something to sustain 
the frail morality of the Household Brigade. It appears that Mr. 
Edwin James is tobe theupholderof the publicity of indecent trials. 
Sir Charles Burrell—the father of the House—has undertaken, 
in his honoured old age, the hardest task of all. He gives notice 
of a “ Bill to diminish the danger of servants and others em- 
ployed in cleaning and repairing windows.” We are curious to 
see the machinery of this useful measure. Does he propose to 
repeal the law of gravitation by Act of Parliament? or to make 
it a misdemeanour in “ servants and others” to protrude more 
than half a thigh beyond the window-sill? or to make it compul- 
sory on the parish to line the footway with feather-beds, laying 
a feather-bed rate for the purpose P If, while he is about it, he 
will insert a clause forbidding the dirt to accumulate on the 
window-panes, he will be conferring a real service on the 
metropolis. 


M. REICHENSPERGER AND THE SATURDAY REVIEW. 


HERE have from time immemorial existed a moderate, or 
reforming, and an extreme party among Roman Catholics, 
exhibiting their respective characteristics both upon doctrinal and 
olitical questions. The former once played a distinguished part in 
ta as the Gallicans. To it belonged, with their peculiar 
differentia, the famous Jansenists. In later days, the Febro- 
nianists and the Josephists in Germany, and the disciples of 
Scipio Ricci in Italy, extended the tradition. In Holland, the 
disciples of the school, with the characteristic pertinacity of their 
race, have, although reduced to a mere handful, maintained an 
independent episcopate in a state of virtual schism from Rome; and 
still more recently in France, amid the general prostration, gleams 
of the old spirit have flickered up, and have found a vent in two 
journals—the Observateur Catholique and the Union Chrétienne. 
Still, as far as outward appearances go, the political significance 
of this party is under an eclipse. The surging wave of Ultra- 
montanism has covered the land ; and with the triumph of ultra- 
Papal doctrine has come in the reign of ultra-Papal politics. 
But in the mean time a third party has grown up, of which the 
most distinguished political representative is M. de Montalembert, 
and which, while it is iecuaatie if not studiously Ultramontane 
in its doctrinal complexion, yet cherishes constitutional and 
liberal feelings upon mundane matters. Viewing the ques- 
tion —as of course we do—with the eyes of publicists 
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rather than of theologians, we have always felt considerable 
interest in the fate of this party ; and we have been ready to 
give the best interpretation to the sayings and the deeds of men 
who so bravely comport themselves under circumstances calcu- 
lated to try the logic, if not the courage, of the most acute and most 
intrepid spirits. Accordingly, we reckon it among the most de- 
plorable circumstances of the day, that the shape in which the 
contest about the temporal power of the Pope has arisen has 
detached so many of those whom we may term moderate Ultra- 
montanists from the policy to which their natural instincts ought 
to have led them, and has thrown them into the position of 
violent advocates of a system alike indefensible in its temporal 
and deadening in its spiritual aspect. We cannot, of course, com- 
pliment these eminent men for having overlooked those obvious 
distinctions which were so plain to the good sense of a writer 
like Sir John Simeon, who makes no pretensions to their 
oratorical brilliancy. But while we cannot compliment, we 
refuse to vituperate, the errors of persons who have done so 
much under difficulties, discouragements, and persecutions, to 
merit the respect of all true lovers of moderate and well-ordered 
freedom. 

Our attention has been called to the changed condition of this 
party by a letter in the current Rambler from M. Auguste 

eichensperger, commenting upon the article which ap- 
peared in that journal on the theory of party, and on the 
one in which we drew our own inferences from its positions. 
M. Auguste Reichensperger’s name may not be at once familiar 
to English readers; but he occupies a position in Roman 
Catholic Germany very similar to that which M. de Mont- 
alembert fills in France, both as a writer on art, and as the 
leader and eloquent mouthpiece in the Prussian Parliament of 
Liberal Conservative Romanism. With M. Reichensperger’s 
controversy with the Rambler—itself, by the way, the English 
representative of moderate Ultramontanism—we are not con- 
cerned. That journal can take good care of itself; but we 
are bound to vindicate ourselves and the general policy of 
the country, so far as we reflect it, from the misapprehensions 
to which M. Reichensperger has given expression. Our praise 
of the aforesaid article was “enough to make its (the Rambler's) 
conductors uneasy, when they compare it with that series of dis- 
graceful attacks on the Papacy, the priesthood, and the insti- 
tutions of Rome of which an article in the same number on 
‘the Pope’s subjects ’ affords a shameful example.” Further on, 
we read that “friendly words, such as the Saturday Review be- 
stows on us, are of little value so long as the actions of Protestants 
do not agree with them.” The “ No-Popery cry is,” we are told, 
“the groundwork of ourstatesmen’s policy.” They “sympathize 
with Garibaldi against Pius IX.;” they “believe in priests who are 
the outcasts of the Church ;” and “for this purpose any weapon 
comes handy to them;” while M. Reichensperger continues—“ In 
this respect, if I am rightly informed, all parties are alike, though 
Lord Palmerston may be a little worse than others.” We pass over 
the compliment which the author pays us of supposing that we 
represent the statesmanlike mind of England, and come to the 
subject-matter of his complaint, in which we are jumbled up with 
the conflicting parties of the day. It is, reduced to other terms, 
the imputation that the political attitude of England towards 
foreign countries is one of aggressive and studied hatred towards 
the Roman Church as an existing institution, and a deliberate 
preference of anarchy over its continuance. 

We are not surprised when we read this charge for the five or 
eight hundredth time in the Univers. It is its stock property, 
and we accordingly submit, with much equanimity, to the hatred 
which we have no doubt exists in every rustic Presbytére of 
France against the chief enemy of the Holy See. We can afford 
to laugh when we see that eminently sectarian institution, the 
Bible Society—an institution which has so signally failed to 
win the confidence either of the Church of England or of the 
general educated classes of the country—elevated into the secret 
and ubiquitous agency of the Machiavellian policy of our un- 

rincipled rulers and greedy aristocracy. But such imputations 

lens a different value when they come from a man who ought to 
know better, and who has hitherto shown so much generous 
appreciation of English liberty. No doubt the time was when 
the policy of English statesmen was the No-Popery cry, This 
was in the days of the high Anglican Elizabeth, when Popery 
neared our shores in the shape of an invading Armada—in those 
of the crypto-Papist Charles II., when hedging with his con- 
science and his French intrigues was thought a clever stroke— 
and in those of the Calvinist William III., when the Most 
Christian King was fostering the rival claimant to our throne. 
These were the days of the penal enactments against Roman 
Catholics which are now so happily blotted out of our Statute 
Book, as they were, on the other hand, those of the revocation 
of the Edict of Nantes. But where is the proof of a similar 
spirit actuating our national counsels at present? Is it found in 
the fact of our oldest ally being the eminently Romanist Portugal, 
or in the help which we gave to wrench Roman Catholic 
Belgium from Protestant Holland? Was the unlucky war 
which we entered into a few years back in conjunction with the 
chief representative of Roman interests in the East against 
‘“‘ schismatic ” Russia, upon a quarrel of which the first seeds 
were a religious dispute, an instance on which M. Reichens- 
rger would willingly rely? We grant him that our sympathies 

ie with Constitutional, and not with Absolutist States; but, if we 

comprehend M. Reichensperger’s politics, he lives to prove that 


Constitutionalism and Romanism may and ought to co-exist. It 
is true that Lord John Russell som: nine years since starred 
in the Elizabeth-Scapin line with his Ecclesiastical Titles Bill ; 
but the result was his ignominious downfall from the Premier- 
ship, and his having, not very long afterwards, to accept a subor- 
dinate office under a statesman prominent in his opposition to 
that fribbling measure. 


The simple fact is, that M. Reichensperger, in common with 
most foreigners, is totally misled by our national independence 
of character. Bureaucracy and centralization have eaten so deep 
into the Continental soul, that even the foreign Parliamen- 
tarian cannot conceive freedom of speech and activity of 
organization acting in a series of independent circles, and not 
immediately influencing, or being influenced by, the supreme 
administration of the respublica. Mr. Spooner and Mr. Newdeyate 
give their solemn testimony, and Dr. Cumming how]s his “‘ coming 
tribulation.” Lord Shaftesbury sententiously declares that the 
moment has arrived to reform Italian religion upon the model 
of Exeter Hall, and the commercial agencies of the Bible Society 
prepare for large orders of Diodati’s translation. “ Priests, the 
outcasts of the Church,” Achilli and Gavazzi, and their like, share 
the honours of indiscriminate lionism with Mrs. Stowe, the 
Talking Fish, and Mr. Bright; and foreigners believe that all this 
indicates that the “ No-Popery cry is the foundation of our 
statesmen’s —_- They have yet to learn in how many channels 
the public life and thought of England run. They have to 
appreciate the sturdiness of spirit which makes the English- 
man court sometimes notoriety, sometimes fame, sometimes use- 
fulness, not in the uncertain scramble after the lowest place in the 
central governing organization, but in some self-existing circle 
in which he may himself fill a position of prominence and power. 
The old true-blue political “‘ No-Popery” has become the heritage 
of such circles. It still numbers, no doubt, a vast body of 
enthusiastic adherents, with ready pens and brazen lungs. But 
it has fallen from the Olympian heights of Parliamentary and 
international influence. There has not been in our time an emi- 
nent statesman of any —Sir Robert Peel, Lord Palmerston, 
Lord Derby, Lord John Russell himself—who has not in turn 
been denounced as a backslider and a worshipper of Baal; and 
there will never be one who will not be so denounced. But still 
it is they, and not Exeter Hall, who govern the country; while 
the sop that is thrown to “ No-Popery” is that of patronage and 
soft sawder, of which the damage falls upon us, while the Roman 
Church is rather strengthened than hurt by such concessions to 
ignorance and noise. Still Roman Catholics find their disa- 
bilities removed, and their social position assured at home. 
Still alliances are made, or quarrels picked, with foreign nations 
without regard to the creed which they profess. And yet 
Romanists abroad, however intelligent, are prone to believe 
in the exaggerations of Ultramontane journalists rather than 
in the facts which exist on this side of the Channel. The 
staff of the Univers, we have no doubt, might come to England, 
might mix with all classes and persuasions, and then would go 
back to Paris more blind, more bigoted, more mendacious and 
unscrupulous than ever. But we most sincerely wish that men 
of intellect and generous aspirations like M. Reichensperger 
would take the trouble to judge for themselves, with their own 
eyes and their own ears, of the state of public feeling in a country 
in which they profess to find so much to admire. They would 
hardly fail to discover that the supposed stationary No-Popery 
policy of this country was but a chimera of Continental imagina- 
tion. We trust they would also acknowledge that the general 
tone of educated English feeling with respect to the Pope's 
temporal dominions is not theoffspring of bittertheological hatred, 
but the logical sequence of antecedent political opinions, which 
may be right or wrong, but which have no direct religious 
bearing. Happy would it be if this discovery would lead them 
to reconsider that question from their own point of view, as men 
desirous to maintain both their faith as Romanists and their 
rights as citizens. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF STINKS, 
II. 


I & a former paper we adduced the evidence which showed 
that immense quantities of decaying organic matters may be 
crowded within very confined spots, producing stinks intolerable 
to those who have not become inured to them, yet causing no 
cholera or fever among those who habitually breathe this stinking 
atmosphere. The leather dressers, bone manufacturers, anato- 
mists, butchers, and knackers, together with those who live close 
to overcrowded graveyards, are not attacked by pestilence, as 
they ought to be if the theory advocated by the Board of Health 
were correct—if putrid exhalations caused pestilential fevers. 
There is one answer which has been given to facts such as 
those referred to. The workmen are said to become gradually 
inured to the noxious influence—they do not suffer, because they 
have become acclimatized. But this answer will not withstand 
scrutiny. The directors of the great slaughter-house at Mont- 
faucon declare that it is sometimes necessary for them to employ 
extra workmen, but among these new comers there is no liability 
to disease. One of the directors has visited the premises daily 
for sixty years without ill effect. Moreover, children, who are 
notoriously susceptible to the influence of all morbid agents, live 
unassailed in the atmosphere of Montfaucon ; and one infant is 
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said to have had the caicase of a horse for its cradle during 
working hours ! 

Let us, however, extend the inquiry. Mr. Grainger, in his 
Report, 1848-9, to the Board of Health, says— Next in order to 
overcrowding, as to the extent to which it prevails, and the evil 
results produced, is, according to my experience, what may be 
called the ‘privy atmosphere.’ Persons habitually exposed to 
such an atmosphere are thereby predisposed in an especial degree 
to fever and other sickness.” If this were trues it would be 
difficult to explain how the scavengers of London and nightmen 
of Paris were almost the only classes which escaped the cholera 
in 1832. If it were true, the evidence of Mr. Sen the night- 
soil contractor, who employed 118 men to empty ash-pits by day 
and cesspools by night, would be not a little paradoxical, since out 
of these 118, only four had cholera, and the attacks in their cases 
were due to other causes. He adds, that the occupation of night- 
men is so healthy that about fifty who go out to brick-making or 
harvest work in summer are so much reduced in health that it 
takes some months on their return to recover their good looks. 
But although these examples are not very conclusive—the num- 
bers employed being small, and their exposure to the exhalations 
only temporary—they receive strong confirmation in the contrast 
exhibited by the undrained city of Florence and the drained 
city of Rome. At Florence, in consequence of the poverty of 
the soil in the surrounding districts, the night-soil becomes a 
valuable manure, and it is, therefore, carefully preserved in cess- 
pools or reservoirs beneath the houses. But as the water-closets 
are not provided with traps, and as these conveniences are to be 
found on all the floors, the effluvium escapes, not only into the 
houses, but into nearly all the rooms. The city of Florence is a 
city of filth, according to Dr. James Johnson, where not a wave 
of air is unimpregnated with the most disgusting effluvia. Yet 
Florence has no endemic fever like that which rages in so many 
Italian cities. It is the healthiest city in Italy, and as healthy 
— as any city in Europe. It has been very lightly visited 

y cholera. but compare Rome, the very hotbed of fever. Rome 
is so well drained, in consequence of the city being on a higher 
level than the river, and all the night-soil conveyed into sewers, 
that the emanations complained of at Florence scarcely exist. 
Moreover, it is well known that in all malarious districts the 
danger of contracting fever lies, no¢ in the city, where accumula- 
tions of filth exist, but in the open plains and uninhabited dis- 
tricts. Nor, strange as it may appear, does density of the popula- 
tion seem to have any greater ance on the force of epidemics. 
Dr. Parkin says :— 

Had my Report been published, a few words would have sufficed on the 
resent occasion, as regards this particular disease, for I have demonstrated, 
y statistical facts, that density of sega is not a predisposing or exciting 

cause of the epidemic cholera. From a Table inserted in that Report, it 
appears that the ratio of mortality in the West Indies was in an inverse ratio 
with that of population, and varied from 17 per cent. in the large towns to 
30 per cent. in the smaller ones, and to 40, 50, 60, nay 70 per cent. in the 
villages and settlements—and that, too, under circumstances in which the in- 
habitants in the latter localities had the same advantages as regards medical 
aid, &c., as those in the former. Such a result was not new, for the same had 
been observed previously in Asia and in Europe. Where, in fact, did the 
epidemic commit its greatest —- and prevail in its greatest intensity? 
In Arabia, among a scattered population, living principally in tents and in the 
open air. We are also informed, by Moreau de Jonnes, that the greatest 
number of cases and deaths, in proportion to the population, occurred among 
the scattered inhabitants of the mountainous Sietriets of the Caucasus— 
16,000 persons, or two-thirds of the population, being attacked, of which 
number 10,000 died. 

Still more striking are the following facts :— 

Let us take, for instance, that town in the West Indies where the density 
of population is the greatest, and where poverty and filth most abound— 
viz., Bridgetown, Barbadoes—and what shall we learn? That it is precisely 
here where endemic fever is unknown. Turn, again, to Port of Spain, 
Trinidad, hemmed in on each side by a pestiferous swamp, and what will be 
observed there? That individuals, and even strangers, can reside in this 
town with comparative impunity and without being attacked with endemic 
fever. But let the same persons take up their abode, for a single night, on 
the La Ventille hill, in the immediate neighbourhood, overlooking the mag- 
nificent Bay of Trinidad, large enough to contain all the fleets in the world, 
and what will then be the consequence? An attack of fever in its severest 
form. In fact, a military post, formerly established there, had to be aban- 
doned from this very cause. If, also, from intertropical regions we turn to 
northern ones, where disease, it is true, is less rife, but where it still prevails 
to a considerable extent, another series of facts will be presented to our 
notice. In Russia, every precaution is taken, during the winter months, to 
keep out the external air, by double doors, windows, &c.; while, with the 
lower orders, a large number of persons will be crowded together in the same 
room, heated to a temperature little short of that of anoven. But fevers 
are unknown at this period: it is not until the return of summer, when the 
doors and windows are opened, so as to admit the free ingress of the external 
air, that this class of diseases is to be met with. The same result is observed, 
and in a more remarkable degree, with the natives of Kamschatka. The in- 
habitants of these regions dwell, during seven months in the year, in what 
are called Yaurts, a sort of cabin sunk seven or eight feet below the surface 
of the ground, and covered with a thatched roof, in the form of a truncated 
cone, open only at the % Six families with their store of provisions, chiefly 
fish, and often half putrid, will be found in one smallapartment. The Green- 
landers and Esquimaux, also, live in close, crowded habitations, without any 
chimney; yet, all these classes of persons, as we are informed by Dr. Chisholm, 
are almost entirely exempt from fevers and epidemic diseases. 

In Rome, every one knows that the healthiest spots are the 
most populous, and the open, cleared spaces the most unhealthy. 
Many of the villas of the rich are nearly uninhabitable from this 
cause, as the Villa Borghese, standing in its own parklike 
grounds. Indeed, M. Michel lays it down as a law, that popula- 
tion decreases the insalubrity of a town like Rome. In London 
the same law applies. ‘Ordinary fever has decreased in an 
inverse ratio wink that of population.” 


In one of those vivid and impressive passages which give so 
remarkable an effect to all that Mr. John Simon writes, he has 
described the cholera poison thus :—‘ That which seems to have 
come to us from the East is not itself a poison so much as a test and 
touchstone of poison. Whatever in its nature it may be, this, at 
least, we know of its operation. Past millions of scattered popula- 
tions it moves innocuous. Through the unpolluted atmosphere of 
cleanly districts it migrates silently without a blow; that which it 
can kindle into poison lies not there. To the foul, damp breath of 
low-lying cities it comes like a spark to powder. Here is con- 
tained that which it can swiftly make destruction—soaked into 
the soil, stagnant in water, griming the pavement, tainting the 
air—the slow rottenness of unremoved excrement, to which the 
first contact of this foreign ferment brings the occasion of changin 
into new and more deadly combinations.” This is splendid 
writing, but not at all descriptive of the real cause of cholera, 
which ravaged the elevated calcareous plains of Upper India and 
Persia, the sandy deserts of Arabia,.and the snow-covered steppes 
of Russia—which visited the large towns of the West Indies 
with less fury than the small villages and solitary huts 
on the mountains, where the air is uncontaminated by 
the breath of man, where the water is pure, and where de- 
composing organic matters only existed in the smallest quantities— 
and which did not ravage the slaughter-houses of Montfaucon, 
the dissecting amphitheatres of Paris, London, and Vienna. 
It would be difficult to find a spot where the atmosphere is more 
contaminated with decomposing organic matter than the slaughter- 
house of Montfaucon, the stench of which renders it almost un- 
approachable to strangers ; and it would be difficult to find a spot 
less contaminated from this source than the arid sandy deserts 
of Arabia; yet Montfaucon knows neither cholera nor fever, 
and the deserts of Arabia have buried thousands of its victims. 
If stinks are hurtful, why are the workmen at Montfaucon, why 
are scavengers and nightmen healthy? If decomposing organic 
matters form the nidus for the cholera poison, why are dissecting- 
rooms, slaughter-houses, and tan-yards spared ? 

We need not follow Dr. Parkin in his examination of the 
causes of malaria, and the means of protection against it, nor 
can we afford the space necessary to detail his views on the 
proposed purification of the Thames. Our purpose is attained 
if we have called attention to the following points—that stinks are 
by no means certain and absolute indications of danger, and that 
the exhalations of decomposing organic matter are not, in them- 
selves, causes of cholera or fever. The theory adopted by the 
Board of Health may be true, or partly true, but the evi- 
dence against it, collected by Dr. Parkin, is so striking and 
so extensive, that, instead of the Board being justified in 
having advised its non-publication because its publication 
would be injurious to Sanitary Reform, the Board is bound to 
meet and answer plainly and satisfactorily the arguments thus 
produced against it, or it will itself become the greatest of all 
obstacles to Sanitary Reform. 

None of our readers will suppose that we are indifferent to 
sanitary reform—nor is Dr. Parkin. A great and noble cause, 
however, can only be permanently furthered by a truth-seeking, 
earnest spirit. To identify the cause of sanitary reform with 
the theories of any sanitary reformers would be the greatest 
obstacle an enemy could devise. The Board of Health has 
adopted the theory which seemed to it the best supported by 
evidence. It proposes measures founded on that theory. But 
suppose the theory, on more extended examination, turns out to 
be incomplete? Suppose it turns out to be altogether erroneous ? 
Dr. Parkin avers that it is erroneous. He adduces evidence to 
show that exhalations of decomposing organic matter are not 
predisposing causes of cholera and fever; and that sewage, 
drainage, river purification, and the like, however desirable in 
other respects, do ot prevent or diminish the attacks of cholera 
and fever. To this evidence. we—who really take no side in 
the discussion, but merely insist on the discussion being free— 
have ventured to add a physiological explanation of what may 
otherwise seem paradoxical in Dr. Parkin’s evidence. We have 
suggested that, although putrid substances are poisonous if they 
enter the blood, the gaseous products of decomposition (stinks) 
are not poisonous, and that the injury they effect, when any, is 
due to some interference with the due exchange of carbonic acid 
for oxygen, which constitutes respiration. 


REVIEWS. 
DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE RIGHT HON, 
GEORGE ROSE 


LTHOUGH Mr. Rose was neither brilliant in himself nor 

the cause of brilliancy in his correspondents, his. position 

and opportunities confer an interest on his memoirs, while his 
solid and respectable character guarantees the veracity of his 
statements. ‘The gratitude which is accordingly due to the com- 
iler of these volumes must be qualified by the observation that 
fo has somewhat mistaken the nature of his task. If Mr. 
Harcourt had arranged the diaries and letters in an intelligible 
order, and supplied in a concise form the dates, explanations, 
and corrections which are required by an ordinary reader, he might 


* Diaries and Correspondence of the Right Hon. George Rose. Edited 
by the Rey. Leveson Vernon Harcourt. London: Dusliey. 1860, 
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have spared himself the greater part of his own contributions to 
the work. Mr. Rose and his correspondents, like all other 
writers of memoirs and of ordinary letters, take for granted many 
things which, after sixty or seventy years, are no longer familiarly 
known, and the proper business of an editor consists in supply- 
ing the gaps of time or of original negligence. Mr. Harcourt 
has given himself much unnecessary trouble in composing attacks 
on Mr. Fox, Lord Holland, and Lord John Russell. It may be 
natural that a thoroughgoing Tory should be hostile to the Whig 
leader and to his devoted admirers, but long disquisitions on 
a controversies throw little light on the career of Mr. 

se, who was himself by no means a bitter or obstinate partisan. 
An elaborate and invidious contrast between the respective death- 
beds of Pitt and of Fox is open to still graver objections; and, 
on the whole, Mr. Harcourt’s polemics involuntarily tend to pro- 
duce an impression favourable to his adversaries. Tt would have 
been more desirable, even for his own purpose, to show, by ex- 
ample, that a book might be more skilfully edited than the Diary 
of Moore or the Biography of Fox. 

Mr. Rose is perhaps chiefly remembered by an undeserved 
lampoon in Moore’s parody of the Regent’s letter to the Duke 
of York, in 1812. In projecting a Coalition Ministry, the Prince 
is supposed to reconcile himself to the inevitable genius and 
virtue of the Whigs by the consoling reflection that their Tory 
colleagues will still preserve the tradition of dulness and corrup- 
tion. Each heaven-born patriot is paired off with some hackneyed 
Liverpool or Cestienle so that even Grey’s “ brightness” is 
toned down by the proximity of poor Lord Westmoreland, and, 
as a climax of the whole— 

Against all the pure public feeling that flows 
Even in Whitbread himself, we’ve a host in George Rose. 


In the satirical dialect, especially as it was employed fifty years 
ago, pure public feeling had little connexion with the conscien- 
tious discharge of indispensable public duties. Mr. Rose was 
profoundly indifferent to the rights of man, and faintly impressed 
with the duty of opposing the influence of the Crown; but he 
understood every detail of the trade and finances of the country, 
he was seldom absent from his office, and he was an earnest advo- 
cate of every reasonable economy and retrenchment. It appears 
from his diary that, when he was Treasurer of the Navy, he gave 
orders that, whatever might be the pressure of business, no 
common sailor who wished for an interview should, under any 
pretence, be sent away without seeing him. To Mr. Moore 
and his patrons it would perhaps have been a stronger 
recommendation that Mr. Rose on many occasions exerted 
himself to procure admission to office for the Whigs. He 
says in his private diary, that the failure of Pitt’s attempt to 
secure the alliance of Fox, in 1804, was by far the most painful 
disappointment which he had experienced during his political 
life. About the same time, he even ventured to tell the King, 
in answer to a violent invective against the detested Whig chief, 
that Mr. Fox was, at bottom, an inveterate Tory; and in re- 
cording the conversation, he adds that he was quite sincere in his 
assertion, although it was his immediate object to counteract the 
Royal prejudice. At a later period, he would have adopted 
Lord Grenville as his leader if the Opposition would have 
been contented with less than a monopoly of power. Essentially 
a moderate and reasonable man of business, Mr. Rose directed 
his antipathies against incapable or even unpopular politicians 
who divided and weakened the Government of the country. He 
was indignant at Lord Melville’s return to office after his im- 
peachment, and he entertained an implacable dislike to Addington. 
As far as itis possible to form a judgment from his own language, 
he seems to have possessed a strong sense of personal dignity 
and independence, and even in his intercourse with the King he 
never forgets the interest of the public service. 

Mr. Rose owed his success in life entirely to his own merit and 
industry. After serving as a boy in the navy, he devoted himself 
to the study of records, and was employed by a Committee of the 
Lords on acollection of the journals and proceedings of the House. 
His knowledge and capacity in this occupation attracted the 
attention of Lord Marchmont, who promised him a reversion of 
the office of Clerk of the Parliaments, and introduced him into 
general society. Under Lord North he was appointed Secretary 
of the Tax-office, and on Lord Shelburne’s accession he became 
Secretary of the Treasury, although he refused to form a political 
connexion with the Minister by accepting a seat in Parliament. 
After the experience of a few months, he determined never 
again to enter the same room with Lord Shelburne, and during 
the continuance of the Coalition Ministry he ascertained that 
Mr. Pitt’s feelings towards his late colleague were scarcely 
more friendly than his own. When Mr. Pitt became First Lord 
of the Treasury, Mr. Rose resumed his former office, with a seat 
in the House of Commons, and during the whole of Pitt’s long 
Administration he remained the confidential adviser and assistant 
of the Minister. From 1807 to his death, at the age of 74, in 
1818, he was Treasurer of the Navy and Vice-President of the 
Board of Trade, having refused, in 1809, to enter Mr. Percival’s 
Cabinet as Chancellor of the Exchequer. The official profession 
in the days of George III. was far more profitable than at present, 
and Mr. Rose was enabled, before middle life, to become a con- 
siderable proprietor and to command two or three seats in 
Parliament. His sinecure employments were so valuable that 
when Mr. Pitt raised the salary of the Secretaries of the Treasury 
he declined, during his entire tenure of office, to accept his share 


of the augmentation. The old-fashioned system of places and 
pensions would have been comparatively unobjectionable if every 
nominal Clerk, and Teller, and Receiver had been as diligent and 
useful a public servant. 

The principal interest of the Diary turns on the close relation 
between the writer and the great Minister whom he served. 
In this instance, as in many others, familiarity failed to impair 
admiration and respect. Mr. Rose was neither sentimental nor 
enthusiastic, and he was fifteen years older than his political 
leader; yet, after seventeen years of daily intercourse, he 
believed in Mr. Pitt as the ablest, wisest, and best of living 
men. Like Lord Wellesley, whose character of Pitt Mr. 
Harcourt judiciously quotes, Mr. Rose considered him the 
ogg companion among all his acquaintance, and thought 

is private conversation even more extraordinary than his Par- 
liamentary eloquence. There is probably no great leader of 
party who so seldom spoke unkindly of a friend or an opponent. 

‘hile Fox was always describing him in private as a villain 
and an intriguer, Pitt is only recorded once or twice to have 
—- with passing exultation of his rival’s political mistakes. 

is letters to Mr. Rose are by no means interesting, except so 
far as they illustrate the ordinary relations of an active Minister 
with a zealous subordinate. Requests for statistical documents, 
allusions to financial projects, and appointments for future 
interviews, throw comparatively little light on personal character. 
When future biographers collect the notes which Sir Robert 
Peel may have despatched from Privy Gardens to Mr. Goulburn 
in Downing-street, the correspondence will probably present 
many points of resemblance to Pitt’s letters in the present 
volumes. 

The Diary will form an additional authority for future histo- 
rians who have occasion to discuss the retirement of Pitt and 
the succession of Addington. It is evident that the Minister 
insisted, not that a Catholic Relief Bill should at the time be 
brought forward, but that the King should cease to use his _per- 
sonal influence against the policy of the Cabinet. Mr. Rose 
suspected Addington of previous intrigues for the attainment of 
his astonishing elevation, and he was fully justified in con- 
demning the selfish facility with which he acquiesced in the 
removal of his patron from office. It would have been better 
that the King should be coerced for his own good and for the 
repose of the country by the refusal of the whole Ministerial 
party to furnish from their own ranks a successor to their chief. 
The apology of the new Minister is to be found in Pitt’s cordial 
concurrence in the appointment; and Addington himself always 
declared that, as coda as 1797, Pitt had told him that it would 
become necessary for him to take the government. The deference 
which was paid to the personal prejudices of the King is not to 
be judged by the constitutional maxims of the present day; nor 
should it be forgotten that, in 1801, the Catholic question was 
entirely new. Until the Union was completed, it would have 
been impossible to interfere with Protestant ascendancy in 
Treland, because the Roman Catholics would, under a system of 
equality, have commanded an overwhelming majority in the Par- 
liament of Dublin. Pitt’s sacrifice of office proved his determi- 
nation to maintain his own independence; but his earnest sup- 
port of Addington shows his conviction that the Royal will 
was entitled to respect and deference. The question was 
complicated by the imminent danger of disturbing the 
King’s intellect; and, in fact, in the middle of the Minis. 
terial arrangements, George III. was attacked by a fit of 
insanity. Mr. Rose’s Diary contains a curious account of 
the complicated state of affairs while the King was unable to 
attend to business. The outgoing Ministers, with few excep- 
tions, still held the seals of office, which it was of course impos- 
sible for them to surrender. Their successors, nevertheless, took 
the principal part in the necessary arrangements ; and Addington 
had already begun to assert his independence of Pitt. It was 
desirable to postpone the appointment of a Regent, in the hope 
that the attack might pass away, and yet it was necessary on a 
certain day to obtain the Royal assent to the Bill for the loan of 
the year. The Chancellor, Lord Loughborough, who had 
audaciously procured the King’s signature to a trifling Bill through 
the medium of his doctor, could scarcely have repeated the ex- 
periment in an importaut case, nor would he lave willingly 
incurred a risk for the convenience of his successor, Lord Eldon. 
It was agreed that a Regency Bill should be introduced exactly 
in time to pass through all its stages by the date at which the 
loan was to be sanctioned; and precisely two days before the 
appointed period the King recovered so far as to resume his 
functions. The difficulty had been real and serious ; for, during 
the latter part of the time, George ITI., notwithstanding the con- 
tinuance of some delusions, was perfectly competent to understand 
the state of affairs, and there was every reason to suppose that he 
would become convalescent before his son could take his seat as 
Regent. For the remainder of his reign, his Ministers and his 
subjects regarded his occasional insanity as one of the ordinary 
contingencies of the Constitution. Mr. Pitt, during his second 
Administration, sometimes obtained from the physicians a written 
certificate of the King’s competence before he entered his pre- 
sence for the transaction of business. The Prince of Wales and 
his train seem to have been the only Englishmen who either 
treated the misfortune with levity or desired to interfere with 
the exercise of the entire authority of the Crown during the 
sufferer’s lucid intervals. The composure with which the country 
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regarded the renewal of a gigantic war under an insane King 
and an imbecile Minister is one of the most singular proofs that 
nations, like men, reconcile themselves to the wildest anomalies 
by the mere force of habit. 

_ There is a singular contrast between the principle of co-opera- 
tion which, to a certain extent, united the followers of Pitt and 
the rigid discipline of the Whigs. From the beginning of his 
diary to the end, Mr. Rose scarcely recognises the existence on 
his own side of party organization. It was his firm conviction 
that the great ability of Mr. Pitt gave him a just claim to the 
control of public affairs; but he earnestly desired to see Mr. Fox 
associated with his rival in the Government; and, after the death 
of the two pre-eminent chiefs, he was willing to look to Lord Gren- 
ville as the first remaining statesman. His antipathy to Addington 
was chiefly caused by the presumption of an untried pretender 
who had been raised from obscurity and placed in the chair of 
the House of Commons solely by the favour of Pitt. The allies 
and followers of the upstart Teicider had little claim to the con- 
fidence of an observant and jealous man of business. Lord 
Castlereagh, who had eagerly urged upon Pitt the agitation of 
the Catholic claims, accepted office in the No-Popery Cabinet of 
his successor. Lord Hawkesbury—although, as Lord Liverpool, 
he afterwards ripened into a respectable statesman—was an 
incapable Foreign Minister, who, as George III. told Mr. Rose, 
always answered his questions with a vacant grin. Mr. Van- 
sittart, as Secretary of the Treasury, failed to secure his chief 
from blunders and miscaleulations which were more irritating to 
Mr. Pitt than any general proofs of Ministerial incompetence. 
Mr. Rose fully shared in Mr. Canning’s desire to eject the 
Government from power; but he was more prudent, less inclined 
by nature to intrigue, and more genuinely devoted to Pitt. It 
was not until the dissatisfaction of his chief had expanded into 
ees hostility that Mr. Rose took an active part in oppo- 
sition. 

If he had been a mere courtier, as he was sometimes described 

y his enemies, he would undoubtedly have supported the 
Minister whom George III. favoured above all others as his 
own creature and nominee. In his frequent conversations with 
the King, whom he occasionally received in his house at Cuffnels, 
Mr. Rose always endeavoured to smooth off the prejudices which 
formed a chief impediment to the formation of an effective 
Government; but Royal interlocutors are probably seldom patient 
listeners, and it is evident that George III. took the tion’s share 
in every dialogue. His remarks and his gossip must have been 
often amusing, and not always uninstructive. He invariably 
turned the conversation to personal subjects, and he commented 
freely on the numerous politicians whom he had in his time em- 
ployed and baffled. He had a peculiar dislike to Lord Melville, 
1e resented Lord Grenville’s pride, and he accurately described 
Lord Auckland as an inveterate intriguer. Of himself he said 
that he seldom forgot and never forgave, but that he always tried 
to believe the best of every man until he had proved his de- 
merit. Many, he added, improved when they found that they 
had received more than justice; and it never occurred to him 
that his own opinion might not form an accurate and suflicient 
standard of merit. The reports of these conversations will pro- 
bably form the most popular part of Mr. Harcourt’s publication. 

The colleagues of Pitt, of Addington, and of Lord Grenville, 
were utterly scattered after the death of Fox. Canning resented 
the pretensions of Lord Hawkesbury and Lord Castlereagh to 
assume the lead of a party, but at the same time he unwillingly 
rejected Lord Grenviile's overtures. Rose, with little confidence 
in Canning, preferred him to the former supporters of Adding- 
ton, and desired to see Lord Grenville at the head of a strong 
Administration. The history of the time strikingly illustrates 
the disadvantage of excessive scruples and of exaggerated 
— pretensions. There were then four statesmen or 

arliamentary leaders greatly superior to their competitors, 
who might have governed the country to the satisfaction 
of all parties and classes, if they could have reconciled their 
own various pretensions and those of their adherents. Lord 
Grenville, Marquis Wellesley, Canning, and Lord Grey, were 
not really divided by any practical difference of opinion. 
They all supported the Catholic claims, and they were ail con- 
tented to let them rest during the life-time of the aged King; 
Lord Grenville, the most Conservative of the number, was 
closely allied with Lord Grey, and Canning, who had commenced 

ublic life as Under-Secretary to Lord Grenville, had long looked 

orward to leading the House of Commons under his ancient 
chief. For five or six years every possible combination was 
attempted, but Lord Grenville refused to accept the King’s 
choice of Lord Wellesley as Premier, and Mr. Canning felt a 
scruple in joininga Whig Ministry. Inthe result, their separate 
ambitions and the unanimous wish of all intelligent men were dis- 
appointed by the exclusion of all the rivals from office. Canning 
was Foreign Secretary for a year or two under the Duke of 
Portland, and for a short time Lord Wellesley held the same 
office under Mr. Percival. In 1812 Lord Liverpool began his 
long reign of successful mediocrity, and the great measure of 
Catholic Emancipation was postponed for half a generation. Mr. 
Rose continued to his death a subordinate member of the 
Government, and he left a family which has risen high in the 
public service. His eldest son, Sir George Rose, many years 
Ambassador at Berlin, was the father of Sir Hugh Rose, now 
holding high command in India, and justly famous for his 
brilliant campaign in the Mahratta country in the year 1858. 


LETTERS OF SCHLEIERMACHER.* 


—— is nothing so iconoclastic as the voracious inquisitive. 
ness of modern days. Not satisfied with the respectful 
distance of hero-worship, the world insists on becoming valet- 
de-chambre to all its heroes, and inspecting their most private 
correspondence ; and the results of their curiosity are much what 
the proverb would lead us to expect. Of course, the amount of 
disillusionment depends very much on the standard by which the 
heroes who are subjected to this dangerous process are measured. 
A military celebrity may be convicted of almost any vice, except 
lying and stealing, without any derogation to his fame; in fact, 
the commonest class of human frailties rather go to make up the 
a pd ideal of the perfect soldier. A religious leader, on the other 

and, can scarcely do otherwise than suffer in estimation by a 
candid disclosure of his personal shortcomings. The contrast 
which is sure to be revealed between the altitudes of his preaching 
and the lower level of his practice, though the slightest knowledge 
of the world might have confidently predicted it beforehand, 
always chills and saddens the enthusiasm of those who call 
themselves by his name. The public teaching is more often 
weakened than enforced by the commentary furnished to it by 
the teacher's private life. Schleiermacher is no exception to the 
rule from which far greater leaders—Luther in modern times, 
and Mahomet in ancient—have not escaped. 


The first remark which the profane will be inclined to make 
on the perusal of these volumes is, that the history of Schleier- 
macher’s life appears to consist principally in a history of 
Schleiermacher’s flirtations. In some degree it may be said of 
him, as Mr. Froude said of Henry the Eighth, that he was so 
unfortunate in his dealings with women that it would have been 
better for him if had lived in a world in which women had no 
existence. The pages before us are more than half filled with 
letters either to, or about, or from female friends with whom 
he maintained an intercourse of affectionate self-discussion und 
ethereal endearment which was in no way impeded or slackened 
by the fact that they were married. Of course, nothing in the 
p Ae of vice could, for a moment, be associated with his name; 
but he cannot be acquitted of having carried indelicacy to a point 
startling not only to his English readers but to his German con- 
temporaries. As he himself naively observed—* The tendency to 
attach himself more closely to women than to men was deeply 
rooted in his nature ;” and he was too conscientious a man to 
thwart his nature in this respect. And, as to appearances, he 
used to say, “ because of my profession, it is incumbent on me to 
disregard appearances.” Accordingly, it was his wont to satisfy 
the tendencies of his nature by pitching on some married woman, 
declaring her essential to his existence, spending all his time with 
her when he could, and when he was away maintaining an inter- 
minable correspondence with her upon both their inner lives, 
The celebrated Henriette Herz was the first of these philosophic 
flames. They used to spend all their afternoons together alone, 
go into the country together without any companion but a small 
child, read Wilhelm Meister together, and, when they were 
separated, seneg. oy in a most endearing tone. Of course this 
created a great deal of gossip even among their most intimate 
friends. Henriette Herz was a tall majestic Jewess, and 
Schleiermacher was a little mite of a man; and the Berlin folk 
did not fail to take advantage of this contrast to make very un- 
ceremonious fun out of their intimacy, even to the extent of 
caricaturing them. But Schleiermacher indignantly denied that 
it was possible he should fall in love, though he sometimes 
speculated on the happiness of the marriage which he and 

enriette, if destiny had permitted, might have formed. In fact, 
the only person who seems to have been perfectly at his ease on 
the subject was Dr. Herz. Whether he would have been quite so 
comfortable if he had seen the letter from his wife which is cited 
in the following extract, may possibly be doubted :— 

I must tell you first that Henrietta Herz remained a fortnight longer in 
Prenzlau than I did, and that I returned home alone by the mail, which 
leaves late in the evening; that we spent the last hours together at her sister’s, 
and that Wolf and afew other friends of the house, who do not belong to our 
conclave, drank punch and sang songs (among others Schiller’s “Ode to Joy”), 
and that during the singing Willich and I communed in silence with each 
other. Soon after Mrs. Herz wrote to me thus:—‘“ Something has happened 
that I thought was impossible; you have become dearer to me than ever ; 
not that [ have discovered anything new or beautiful in you, for I have long 
known all that is in my friend; but the ease and openness with which you 
met Willich, the amiable good-will which you evinced to show yourself to him 
exactly as you are, has rendered you much, much dearer to me. All this is, 
indeed, part of your nature, but it so often remains concealed; you think: 
‘It is time enough; we shall remain long together; but in this case there 
was no time to lose, and you used the precious hours gloriously. But, in 
truth, you have not wasted the sweet gift; Willich is full of you, and he has 
given a rich return for what he received. My heart was very full when you 
went away; I had watched with heartfelt joy and emotion the manner in 
which you and Willich met each other during the song, and if I did not join 
in the chorus, it was because it was impossible for me to utter a tone or a word, 
the emotion which I experienced was so es ; but willingly would I have 
pressed the hands of both to my heart, and given to the one friendship such 
as I had already bestowed upon the other. They all went away and left me.” 
(The rest of the party accompanied me to the post-office, Mrs. Herz remainin 
behind, because she was not well, and was obliged to avoid the night air. 
“I was glad to find myself alone, for I could thus think of you undisturbed. 
I felt happier than I had been for a long time; with true devotion I felt all 
that is good and beautiful—with devotion and deep, richemotion. The others 
returned, Willich seated himself beside me, he was equally moved, and in 


* The Life of Schleiermacher, as unfolded in his Autobi 
Letters. Translated from the German by Frederica Rowan. 2 
don; Smith, Elder, and Co, 1860, 
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holy stillness we remembered you. He whispered to me that it was long 
since he had felt so religious as during these moments ; I rejoiced at the con- 
cord, but did not speak. 

Fortunately for the Doctor, a new attraction made itself felt 
before long on Schleiermacher’s impressible mind, and saved 
Madame Herz from a repetition of these perilous “ religious 
moments.” 

The next was not quite so innocent an attachment. Out of 
tendernessto Schleiermacher’smemory, the collectors of his letters 
have suppressed a considerable number of those which bore 
directly upon his intercourse with Madame Grunow, and those 
which remain only furnish hints and fragments of the story. 
Eleonore Grunow was the wife of a Berlin clergyman, and her 
marriage appears to have been an unhappy one. Schleiermacher 
had a theory that all such marriages, inasmuch as they were not 
“inward marriages,” were morally wrong and dangerous to the 
inner life. The Prussian law gave to all dissatisfied couples, who 
did not enjoy an “inward marriage,” an immediate facility for 
divorce. It was Schleiermacher’s view that all persons in the 
situation of Madame Grunow were bound to seek a divorce; and 
he made no concealment of this doctrine from the lady herself. 
This by itself was merely a peculiarity of view which might be 
very innocently held. Unfortunately for his own fame, he was 
por noms Sse love with the lady to whom he expounded these 
opinions. He thought it consistent with delicacy to combine in his 
own person the position of moral adviser on the subject of divorce 
with that of future candidate for her hand. Assoon ashe should 
have displaced Grunow, he proposed to fill Grunow’s place himself. 
In short, he coveted another man’s wife, and his righteous teaching 
on the necessity of inward marriages was merely his instrument 
for obtaining her. It does not seem to have occurred to him 
that ifa man might lawfully make love to a married woman, and 
induce her to force on a divorce in order that she might marr 
him, adultery had ceased to be a crime. George Sand herself 
would hardly ask for greater laxity. In spite, however, of his 
high reputation and great powers of persuasion, he was not able 
to convince Eleonore of the soundness of his reasoning. For 
some time he visited her, and carried on a correspondence, half 
amatory, half metaphysical—talking of how ‘‘a revelation of 
love” had enabled her “ to discover his inner being,” and dealing 
in other philosophical erotics of the same character. Eleonore 
for some time seemed to yield to his views. She even went so 
far as to leave her husband’s house, and take the preliminary 
legal steps for a divorce. But when it came to the last moment, 
her scruples returned, and her courage failed her; and she went 
back to her husband. Schleiermacher was not ashamed to express 
his grief and indignation at what she had done in such language 
as the following :— 

It is accomplished, dear Jette—she has given me up; she has acted as you 
thought; but as I, after all her later expressions, could not believe that she 
would. It is well that I have written the enclosed letter, which you will 
transmit to her, in the first mild season of my emotion. Now I could no 
longer write thus. Yesterday evening, when going to bed, I stood un- 
dressed, with my hands resting on the table, for two entire hours ; then it came 
over me in all its bitterness. But, unhappy woman, how she will be up- 
braided for this! She feels already that it is gnawing at her life, and that she 
will soon die. I could wish indeed that she might die before me; for, were 
she to hear of my death, she would be seized by remorse in a new form, 

* * * * 

But; dear Jette, how can you pretend to think that I know nothing of 
what it is to lose the beloved object by death? Is my loss, then, not greater 
than if caused by death? I can assure “_ that my feelings would be much 
calmer had I lost Eleanore by death. It is true I should even then feel 
that my life had become superfluous, and I should wish for death the same 
as now; but, nevertheless, it would be different. My life would, at least, 
have a character until death ensued, which it cannot have now. True 
widowerhood gives a character of sweet sadness to life, which may be full of 
expression. 


In justice to Schleiermacher, it must be said that he judged 
others with the same gentleness with which he ruled himself. 
Frederick Schlegel actually did what Schleiermacher only tried 
todo. He had met the Jew banker Veit, with a charming wife, 
the daughter of Moses Mendelssohn, and he made love to the 
wife forthwith. She was nothing loth; for though she esteemed 
her husband highly, and had borne him two children, “she did 
not learn to love him, and her life seemed withered in the bud ;” 
and her friends were all agreed that she owed it to her inner 
life to get a divorce on the first opportunity. Accordingly, she 
closed gladly with Schlegel’s overtures, and went to her husband 
to ask him to agree toadivorce. Poor Veit, who had never 
dreamed of there being any hitch in his domestic happiness, was 
thunderstruck by the request, and at first absolutely refused his 
consent. A short reflection, however, and the advice of Henriette 
Herz, convinced him of the futility of such a struggle, and Fre- 
derick Schlegel and Dorothea Veit were duly married. The 
Prussian public, even in that licentious day, were scandalized at 
the impudence and cruelty of the proceeding, and cried shame 
on the headstrong young critic and his legalized paramour. 
Not so Schleiermacher. “It is a most unfortunate affair,” he 
writes to his sister, “and from the bottom of my heart I pity 
the two people, who are exposed to so many humiliations only 
because they have acted more simply and uprightly than the 
world is accustomed to see people act.” Weshould have been 
curious to see Schleiermacher’s definition of adultery. 


However, at last his roving spiritual affections found a more 
permissible gratification in a widow. Among the various ladies 
with whom he was in the habit of exchanging moral self-dissec- 
tions, was one Henriette yon Willich, the wife of the man with 


whom he relates (in the extract above quoted) that he communed 
in silence while his friends were drinking punch. Von Willich 
died during the siege of Stralsund, and shortly after his widow 
married Schleiermacher. She seems to have been less clever 
than his former flames; but she was of a very affectionate nature, 
and poured forth her ecstasies with that perfect unreserve 
eculiar to her nation, and which, for some reason or other, we 
not inherited from the common Teutonic stock. We have 
the result in about a hundred pages of unadulterated love-letters, 
through which few English readers will be inclined to wade. 
The translator takes credit to herself for having pruned this 
rtion of the collection. We can only wish that the operation 
Rad been more searching, and that she had been as industrious 
in this part of her vocation as she has been in every other. 

The only other portion of these letters to which any interest 
attaches is that in which Schleiermacher describes his religious 
difficulties and struggles while he was yet a boy at the Moravian 
school. His mother had been careful to train him in the strictest 
Evangelical views, for she sent him to school with the pious in- 
junction, “ Beware, my child, that you do not —e" begin 
with your own improvement;” and, what she gan, the 
Moravians perfected. The spiritual discipline of these excellent 
brethren was of a kind with which we are only too familiar in 
Evangelical private schools in England, and which almost always 
ends in making clever boys sceptical, and common-place boys 
careless. During his whole boyhood he was, under the influence 
of the Moravians, “ striving in vain for supernatural experiences, 
and for that which, in the phraseology of the brethren, was termed 
intercourse with Jesus;” and he describes “the most violent 
tension of the imagination” as always remaining fruitless. These 
struggles to force the fruit which only some minds spontaneously 
produce soon ended in a revulsion of unbelief; andit is probable 
that to the last his faith felt the effects of the strain it had 
suffered under his early Moravian teachers. Though he has left 
many admirers, he has left no school behind him, for he preached 
no system of belief defined or tangible enough for a school to 
hand down. His plan of appealing to the impulses of his 
hearers—which all the while he was shaping at will—as the final 
arbiters of the truth of what he said, required the power of his 
eloquence to work it. The device of cutting the knot of contro- 
versy by substituting a reliance upon feelings for a reliance upon 
proofs, naturally failed in feebler hands than his. But yet, 
though he has left little permanent mark upon the convictions of 
his system-loving nation, he will hold a place in the history of 
religion as a great teacher, and in his day the centre of a mighty 
influence ; and he deserved something better of his admirers than 
a fond and doting exposure of the meanest passages in his private 
life to the pity of a generation who have forgotten the fervour 
and the eloquence that atoned for them all to his contemporaries. 


MR. RUSSELL’S INDIAN DIARY.* 
Lhe ng Mr. Russell first began to occupy the public atten- 


tion by his letters from the Crimea, we expressed as freely 
and as forcibly as we could our very strong opinion of the grave 
faults of his letters, and of the very serious evils which they were 
calculated to produce. We have seen no ground to change that 
opinion. It still appears to us that the letters from the Crimea 
did great injustice to the army and to its commanders, and 
grievously injured our national reputation without producing 
any corresponding advantage of equal importance. With respect, 
however, to Mr. Russell 8 fadian letters, our opinion has always 
been very different. They were far more serious, more cautious, 
and better balanced than the letters from the Crimea; and they 
displayed a real wish to do justice to men engaged in a most 
dangerous and arduous undertaking, which contrasted very 
favourably with the unsparing and, as we believe, unjust attacks 
directed against Lord Raglan. The publication of Mr. Russell’s 
private diary strengthens this favourable impression. With 
some obvious defects which impair its effect rather than its in- 
trinsic merit, the book is one of very high interest and very 
great value, nor is it possible to read it without receivi 
impressions of a very grave kind upon the subject of whi 
it treats. 
Mr. Russell’s Indian experience extended altogether over a 
— of rather more than a year—from the beginning of 
ebruary 1858 to the beginning of March 1859. During this 
interval he accompanied Lord Clyde in his advance upon 
Lucknow, and was present at some of the subsequent operations. 
He underwent great personal danger and received very severe 
injuries. He was kicked by a horse in the inside of the thigh, 
and was afterwards forced to fly for his life at the battle of 
Bareilly, from the rebel cavalry on horseback, in his shirt, and 
without any protection for his head on one of the hottest days of 
the whole campaign. Like many others on that terrible occasion, 
he was prostrated by sunstroke; but, unlike many others, he sur- 
vived to reach the hills, and after a short but interesting resi- 
dence there, he returned to Lord Clyde’s camp, accompanied 
him on his march against the rebels to the borders of the Terai, 
and finally, after witnessing the pacification of Oude, returned to 
England. It is unnecessary to give specimens of a style 
which is so well known, or to tell the story of events which 
are still so fresh in the minds of all our readers, ‘and 


* Diary in India in the Year 1858-9. By William Howard Russell, 
of the “ a vols, Routledge. 1860, 
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which were first brought under their notice by Mr. Russell 
himself. Description is Mr. Russell’s forte, and the temptation 
to exercise his power on every possible occasion is his foible. 
After saying that he has no intention of describing the overland 
route to India, because it is so well known already, he devotes to 
it no less than ninety-eight pages ; and he constantly falls, from 
habit, into little artifices of style which are beneath him. Instead, 
for example, of saying ‘The club was cool,” he says, ‘ Come, 
let us go to this cool club ;” and he constantly makes the present 
tense do duty for the past in a very irritating manner. This fault, 
which it would cost so little trouble to correct, disfigures the 
merit even of the most graphic and powerful of Mr. Russell's 
descriptions. But notwithstanding this, they are both graphic 
and powerful in a very high degree indeed. The account of 
Lord Clyde’s entrance into cadese, and especially that part of 
it which describes the sack of the Kaiserbagh, is a wonderfully 
powerful picture of one of the most exciting scenes which ever 
occurred; and the description of the march of the troops 
into Oude, attended by their innumerable horde of camp- 
followers, is well entitled to rank with it. These and similar 
passages, however, are no doubt well known to many of our 
readers ; and we need not dwell upon them here. Mr. Russell’s 
general views respecting our position in India, its prospects and 
its difficulties, are matters of more general and permanent 
interest. Hardly any one, we think, can fail to agree with Mr. 
Russell in the opinion that there is no existing problem so won- 
dertul as that which is involved in the prospects of the Indian 
Empire, and that no trophy of equal magnificence was ever raised 
by human audacity and talent. How it is to be maintained, on 
what principle it is to be administered, what are the rights and 
duties of the governors and the governed, are questions as mo- 
mentous as were ever entertained by statesmen or philosophers. 
Their complete solution is as yet unattainable. We have not 
even ascertained the principles on which they are to be discussed. 
Any one who approaches the subject with any conception of the 
magnitude of the issues which it involves must feel that, under 
all the common theories of morality, questions lie awaiting 
examination which as yet have hardly been put into a distinct 


shape. 

The scope of Mr. Russell’s book does not permit him to do 
more than glance at these vast questions. Neither he nor any 
living man can tell us exactly what is the true account of our 
relations to India; but he tells us some things, and expresses 
some feelings on the subject, which are of the deepest importance. 
Perhaps the most prominent lesson which Mr. Russell teaches 
is conveyed by the tone of his book. It is full of moderation 
and humanity, and he sympathizes strongly with the manner in 
which both Lord.Clyde and Lord Canning displayed these quali- 
ties throughout the mutiny. Now that the danger is over, at 
least for the time, so that we can view with a certain degree of 
calmness the tremendous events which have certainly added to 
our national history its most striking episode, it is impossible 
not to feel that one of the most fearful of the perils which we 
incurred was that of bringing on our name and nation the 
indelible disgrace of a vengeance as horribly ferocious and cruel 
asany which has stained modern history. Some of the stories which 
Mr. Russell tells display a spirit which it is not difficult to under- 
stand, and in some degree to excuse, but which would have made 
the Indian empire a curse to us if it had been indulged. Our native 
allies were pretty nearly as bloodthirsty and as wicked as the 
rebels. Mr. Russell saw himself the charred bones of a man 
whom the Sikhs roasted alive, holding him down on a fire made 
for the purpose with bayonets, which they droveinto his body 
and face in the presence of English soldiers who applauded the 
act, and of English officers who admitted that they were afraid 
to try to prevent it. He gives instances only less horrible of the 
deadly malignity which entered into the hearts of civilians who 
told him of the pleasure which they had felt in executing men by 
scores, after the fighting was over, and of their regret at ‘ not 
having more of it.”” He gives another instance which occurred at 
the capture of Lucknow. An English officer was appealed to for 
protection by a Cashmere boy, who was “ leading a blind and aged 
man.” The officer drew his revolver, and though his men cried 
shame on him, snapped three barrels at him in vain, and succeeded 
in shooting him dead with the fourth. These were base, shameful, 
and wicked exceptions, but they show in what an awful position the 
civil and military authorities were placed, called upon as they were 
by every considerationof justice andof necessity toput down and to 
punish murder and rebellion with unsparing rigour, whilst brutal 
subordinates, savage allies, and a press as sanguinary, as selfish, 
and as petty as any that ever disgraced civilization, were struggling 
to convert the administrationof justice into indiscriminate, pitiless, 
and devilish cruelty. 

Nothing can be wiser or more honourable than the whole 
tone of Mr. Russell’s observations on this matter, and hardly 
any more weighty observation on Indian affairs can be 
made than that which many of his statements imply—namely, 
that the chief difficulty with which the Indian Government 
has now to contend arises from the fact that, for the first 
time in the history of our empire, India is to be ruled imme- 
diately by Englishmen, and by Englishmen who, it is to be feared, 
are little likely to be fitted, either by education or by temper, to 
sympathize with those over whom they are to exercise all the 
authority which can be derived from superior force of character, 
knowledge, and vigour of mind and body. It is very melancholy to 
read Mr, Russell’s accounts of the haughty arrogance and stupid 


contempt with which our countrymen are in the habit of treating 
the natives; and it is sad to learn that, as the number of Euro. 
peans in the service is increased, there is strong reason to fear 
that their standard of cultivation will be diminished. One of 
the last incidents recorded in Mr. Russell’s journal furnishes a most 
unpleasant commentary on his remark that “ fears are expressed 
that the sense of new-sprung power operating on vulgar, half- 
educated men, aided by the servility of those around them, may 
produce results most prejudicial to our influence among the 
natives.” In passing through Cawnpore, he saw a huge fellow 
employed in superintending a part of the works on a new railway 
rush into the midst of a crowd of Coolies who were loitering 
when they should have been working, and knock them down, 
“maimed and bleeding,” with a huge bludgeon. When at 
Simla, he witnessed the most incredible insolence on the part of 
many Europeans towards their native creditors. One of these 
gentlemen, who had been summoned to answer a claim for 
wages, wrote to the Judge to say that “‘he would take good 
care to put it out of the fellow’s way to summons him again, 
as he had no notion of putting up with such conduct on the part 
of a dog of a native.” It must be added to this that the con- 
sequence of recent events has been to make the Government 
of India a party question, to direct upon it a great deal of 
well-meaning but most ignorant zeal, and to hand over the 
management of what is perhaps the most delicate problem 
that ever exercised the wisdom of statesmen to the ill-informed 
fervour of platforms and philanthropic societies. The following 
passage is a very remarkable and, we must own, a very ominous 
one :— 

I saw once an extract which purported to be a translation from a native 
journal, giving an account of a party at one of our stations, which was some- 
what to this effect, that a great assemblage of sahibs and mem-sahibs had 
been held at Mr. B——’s, in order to eat and drink wine, and dance together. 
They all sat down at table, where there was a large piece of pig (ham), which 
not only the Sahibs but the mem-Sahibs devoured, taking it several times 
over; and that having eaten many other dishes, and swallowed much wine, 
the ladies went up stairs to recover themselves, but the gentlemen remained 
below, and drank till they began to shout at each other, and make great out- 
cries, calling each others’ names, and crying out when the man whose name 
was called stood up, and then putting their feet on the tables, and waving their 
glasses till they could scarcely stand, whereupon they went to the room 
where the ladies were, and caught them round the waist, and began to haul 
them about as if they were nautch girls, &c. 

Our civilization is so utterly upposed to the forms under which Hindoos 
and Mahometans live, that it would be quite impossible to reconcile our social 
customs to their notions of propriety, nor would it be desirable we should 


do so. 
* 


It is indeed only by the interposition of Heaven that any change can be 
effected in the Hindoo and Mussulman world; for the secular efforts of mis- 
sionaries, many of them men who go forth without any knowledge than that 
of purely Biblical facts, which they cannot handle with logical skill or learning, 
have not been largely successful in any place but Madras. 

In despair, many Christians in India are driven to wish and pray that some 
way may arise for converting the Indians by the sword, which has an un- 
deniable power of convincing them of the truth of any belief if it be used freely 
and unsparingly. 

Under the old state of things, we had several securities, of 

which we are now deprived, against the fearful evil of a harsh 
collision between Englishmen and Hindoos, whose natural dis- 
similarity is softened by no artificial means. In the first place, 
the civil, and more especially the military, officers of the Com- 
pany connected themselves with their native inferiors far more 
closely than they do at present. The colonel of a Bengal regi- 
ment attributed much of the disaffection which led to the revolt 
to the “ignorance and arrogance of the young officers who 
recently joined the service, and who treated the old native officers 
as ‘niggers,’ instead of showing them the respect and considera- 
tion they had been accustomed to under the former state of 
things.” Indeed, the universal prevalence of the odious nick- 
name which has just been quoted is the strongest proof of the 
great and increasing want of sympathy between the two 
races. Another great security for the fidelity of the natives, 
which has been fearfully shaken by recent events, was the power 
of the native rulers. ‘The Rajah of Puttiala’s adhesion to our 
cause was one of the principal causes of our success. If his 
place had been filled by a mere European magistrate, having no 
hold on the sympathies and no command over the resources of 
the population, we should have been deprived of his assistance, 
and the want of it might have cost us the Empire. It was Sir 
John Malcolm’s strong opinion that, if we attempted to rule 
India directly, we should very soon cease to rule it at all, and 
there can be no doubt that his words deserve the most earnest 
and careful attention. Our present relations with the natives are 
summed up inavery lively manner in a parable which Mr. 
Russell heard at Simla :— 
Does the Sahib see those monkeys? They are playing very pleasantly. 
But the Sahib cannot say why they play, nor what they are going to do next. 
Well, then, our poor people look upon you very much as you would on those 
monkeys, but that they know you are very fierce and strong, and would be 
angry if you were laughed at. They are afraid to laugh. But they do 
regard you as some great powerful creatures sent to plague them, of whose 
motives and actions they can comprehend nothing whatever. 


This is the gloomy side of Mr. Russell’s picture of the state of 
our Indian prospects, and it is one which cannot be too seriously 
considered ; but it would be a base and timid thing to overlook the 
fact that they have a side which is probably brighter than almost 
any prospect ever opened to any nation. The establishment and 
the maintenance of the Empire up to the present day has been a 


succession of miracles, The defeat of the mutiny is one of the 
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most glorious passages in modern history. It is a possession for 
ever, which will dignify generations yet unborn, and which 
would have been cheaply purchased at the expense of almost any 
amount of private suffering. This being so, are we to confess 
by our conduct that we have no other gifts than mere heroism 
and determination—that we can conquer, but cannot govern, that 
we can crush and destroy, but cannot build? We can claim the 
“ debellare superbos.” Are we to abdicate the “regere imperio 
populos?” That would be dastardly conduct in a nation which 
has spread itself round the globe, and which in another century 
will be able to boast that a third of the human race speaks its 
language, is governed by its law, and instructed by its books. 
No doubt the government of India is a difficult problem, 
but was the conquest of India an easy one? Our race was not made 
to shun difficulties, but to overcome them. Excellent reasons 
might have been given to prove that none of the things which have 
made England great could ever be done; but they have been 
done, and England is great, and will, we trust, be even greater. A 
more splendid, a more marvellous opportunity was never given 
to any nation in the world than is now given to us of doing that 
for which hundreds of millions of men will bless us for ages to 
come. If we are wise enough, patient enough, and good enough, 
we may lay in India the foundations of a second Europe. If any 
one had argued 800 years ago that the conquest of England 
was an immense calamity for the Normans, that there was a 
bitter hatred and natural antipathy between the two races, that 
the whole transaction was a mere brutal scene of force, plunder, 
and bloodshed, and that if they understood their true interest, 
nothing better could happen for the wretched foreign minority 
who were scattered over the land in isolated strongholds than to 
return to their own country and leave the Saxons to themselves, 
they would have argued much as some amongst us argue now 
with respect toIndia. The instincts of men of honour and spirit 
are often wiser than the dictates of what looks at the time like 

rudence. It would be degradation and infamy to turn back 
rom the plough after so deep a furrow has been traced. We 
must face our difficulties manfully ; we must overcome them 
carefully, gently, and patiently ; and we shall have our reward, 
possibly in money, but certainly in the fact of having done one 
of the best and greatest actions which have been accomplished 
by any part of the human race. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF LEIGH HUNT* 


F he had not written his autobiography, it is probable that it 
would soon be forgotten that Leigh Hunt had written any- 
thing. He had that degree of fancy, learning, and poetical feeling 
which makes an author, and many of his contemporaries, believe 
that the next thing he writes must do him justice, and go 
down to posterity. But the great thing never comes. Not 
that Leigh Hunt was exactly mediocre, but the thoughts he had 
got to offer the world were not very new, and his mode of 
expression was eclipsed by the greater wit and brilliancy of 
other writers in the same line. But, much against his will, 
he was made to write his life. He had contracted with a book- 
seller that this should form one of the numberless productions of 
the fertile pen of his later years ; and when he wished to recede, 
and substitute more moral essays and more romantic dramas, the 
worldly-wise publisher held him to his bargain, and rightly caleu- 
lated that the world would care more for a narrative of fact. The 
life was written, was subsequently revised by its author, and is 
now republished, after having been subjected to a second revision. 
It is a very pleasant and entertaining book, rather spun out, per- 
haps, but having that charm of personal minuteness and friendly, 
but not twaddling, gossip which enables us to turn over a great 
many pages without conscious weariness. 

In the days when his reputation was greatest, Leigh Hunt was 
ch efly known as a political writer who got himself into trouble, 
and as the friend and companion of several celebrated authors. 
He was put into prison for describing, in very plain language, the 
appearance and character of the Regent ; and he was intimately 
acquainted with Shelley, Keats, and Lamb, and was at least 
frequently in the society of Lord Byron and Coleridge. He had 
therefore a good stock of materials at hand when he sat down to 
write, and the more private incidents of his life were not without 
interest. The career of his father had been sufficiently eccentric 
to make a description of it natural and pardonable. As a boy 
Leigh Hunt received an education at Christ's Hospital when the 
school was under teachers worth describing: and in later life 
he had his Italian travels and experiences to drawupon. The 
chronicle of his literary labours also was as long as might be ex- 
pected from a writer who began to publish, not without success, 
when he was eighteen, and was ready to write on a great many 
subjects after he was turned seventy. He was the son of a 
Barbados loyalist who left Philadelphia, where he had settled, 
when the revolution broke out. The exile came to England, 
where his reading was so much admired, that his friends 
advised him to go on the stage; but “he was too proud for 
that, and went into the Church.” His elocution soon raised him 
to the rank of a popular preacher; and a peculiar droop of the 
voice, which he ~~ im reading a part of the Litany, was 
pronounced highly effective. Subsequently, after an appropriate 


* The Autobiography of Leigh Hunt. A New Edition, Revised by his 
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career of debt and roving ministrations, he settled as tutor to a 
relative of the Duke of Chandos, and at the Duke’s seat at 
Southgate Leigh Hunt was born, in 1784. The narrative of his 
childhood is excellently told; for he sketches the characters 
of his nearest relations with great particularity, and yet 
with a decorous reserve. It is not, however, uatil he gets, 
as a boy of eight, to Christ’s Hospital, that the story of 
his life really begins ; for it is its mixture of information about 
public events, institutions, and men, with the record of 
private feelings and experience, that is its characteristic 
feature. “I went,” he says, “to Christ’s Hospital, an ultra- 
sympathizing and timid boy, and, therefore, 1 went to the 
wall.” But he was quick at learning, and, what is of more im- 
portance to his readers, he was quick in observing. His por- 
traits of the masters are capital. e seem to gain a personal ac- 
quaintance with Mr. Field,a good-looking, very gentlemanly man, 
who had written a play and was admired by the ladies, and still 
more with the upper-master, Mr. Boyer, a good verbal scholar, 
with a close and cruel eye, and who had a trick of pinching boys 
on the ear till the blood came. Charles Lamb had just left the 
school when Hunt got there; but Hunt recollected him coming 
to see the boys, “ with a pensive, brown, handsome, and kindly 
face, and a gait advancing with a motion from side to side, be- 
tween involuntary consciousness and attempted ease.” Of Leigh 
Hunt's actual contemporaries, Barnes was perhaps the most 
distinguished ; but according to the modern standard, and even 
according to the standard of the best schools of that day, the 
teaching of Christ’s Hospital seems to have been very scanty. 
Wher, at fifteen, Leigh Hunt left school, because an impediment 
in his speech prevented his delivering the oration expected from 
the elder boys, he had not got much more than a slight acquain- 
tance with the easier Latin poets; while, owing to an extraordinary 
arrangement, under which the boys were separated into different 
schools with separate studies, he had never learnt even the mul- 
tiplication-table. He had been in the grammar-school, and the 
grammar-school only, and the consequence was a childish igno- 
rance of arithmetic which was probably one cause of the pecuniary 
troubles that harassed him almost throughout life. 


At eighteen, Leigh Hunt had the misfortune to publish a 
successful volume of poems, in which, as his mature judgment 
taught him, he did nothing more than contrive a superficial imi- 
tation of the favourite poets of the day. But ‘* the town” agreed 
to be pleased, and the author of Juvenilia was treated as a great 
man in possibility. He next appeared as a theatrical critic, and, 
as he wrote what he thought, the novelty was taking to a public 
accustomed to nothing more than the feeble puffs which managers 
and actors had been in the habit of suggesting or dictating to 
literary hacks. ‘he little paper called Zhe News, in which his 
criticisms appeared, was accepted as the best guide to the merits 
of playwrights and performers, and playgoers had certainly 
reason to be thankful to a writer who had the courage and sense 
to withstand the absurd fashion of idolizing Master Betty. Leigh 
Hunt’s next step was into politics. is father had undergone a 
very considerable change in his opinions, and the exiled loyalist 
pon popular preacher had turned into a theoretical republican 
of doubtful orthodoxy. His mother seems to have united the 
stern feelings of Puritan independence with the love of classical 
virtues then in fashion. A New-England Scipio or Brutus was 
her ideal. Toa leaning to Radical opinions thus derived from 
his parents, Leigh Hunt added a poetical fancy and a most 
honest wish to benefit mankind. Of the qualities which fit men 
to deal with real political questions in a Yen way, he 
appears to have possessed as few as can fall to the lot ofa 
thinker not, wanting in ability. But he had enthusiasm, 
generous purpose, a command of language, and a pee of 
abuse which had been nurtured by the habit of writing 
very dogmatic criticism on the established favourites of the stage 
and by finding this criticism successful. The consequence was, 
that the Examiner, which was established in 1808, and was under 
the control of himself and his brother, commanded sufficient 
attention to make the Government determine to profit by its 
mistakes. Offences soon came. As Leigh Hunt says, the Hraminer 
lived alone—that is, he and his brother had none of the advantages 
and disadvantages of living in society. They consequently escaped 
the dangers of cajolery or bribes, but they inevitably exposed 
themselves to the temptation which always besets youthful politi- 
cians who live alone. They saw every abuse and every bad 
character through the medium of their own moral enthusiasm, 
and had the satisfaction of indulging —— in fine writing 
and rejecting all compromise. At last came the attack on the 
Regent, which led to Leigh Hunt’s imprisonment. No one 
can blame the Government for taking up this case against the 
writer. It is true that Leigh Hunt was, as he himself remarks, 
a very odd sort of politician, and that Spenser and the Arabian 
Nights, not debates and political tracts, filled his head. It is 
also indisputable that the Regent was more coarsely than untruly 
described. The real offence, however, which set Leigh Hunt 
against the Regent, was not that he was a bad man, but that he 
dropped the Whigs. Party politicians and political poets were 
insensible to the plea that the real question at stake was whether 
Wellington should be supported in the Peninsula. But the ques- 
tions of practical conduct that are forced as all-important on per- 
sons invested with real responsibility, are of no consequence 
whatever in the eyes of those who unite orong rejudices 
with romantic notions of abstract right. To Leigh Hunt, the 
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Regent was a political enemy whose private conduct was for- 
tunately open to censure. He therefore thundered the Ten 
Commandments at his Sovereign in the most highflown and 
insulting language he could command. ‘Two years’ imprisonment 
rewarded his efforts; and his behaviour in affliction strongly 
illustrated the kind of man that was setting himself up as a social 
reformer. He had the ceiling of his cell painted a lively blue 
bn with white, and by the aid of a few flower-pots 

layed at being out-of-doors in a garden. The whole proceeding, 
rom first to last, was simply childish; and if in politics what is 
infantine were necessarily harmless, it might have seemed cruel to 
put such a grown-up baby to pain. But in times of popular excite- 
ment, rhetorical abuse may do mischief; and perhaps Leigh Hunt 
was as well stowed away for a time in his theatrical cloud-land. At 
any rate, he seems to have been cured of writing politics; and 
probably, as he got older, his good sense and modesty—of both 
of which he had a large share—prompted him to abstain from 
handling subjects of which he was profoundly ignorant. 


After leaving prison, he formed an intimate acquaintance with 
Shelley, and at length followed the poet to Italy, and lived with 
him till Shelley’s untimely death. In Italy, he renewed an 
acquaintance with Lord Byron, although he acknowledged that 
he never could really feel at ease with a lord. The acquaintance 
ended in a quarrel, which the autobiography is supposed to clear 
up, but which remains equally obscure and unimportant. The 
description of the celebrated friends of the author which the 
volume contains is the most disappointing part. We do not 
learn anything new of Shelley, Keats, Coleridge, or Lamb. We 
merely get general accounts of their appearance and mode of 
living, and all this is old to readers who have had plenty of 
biographical notices of these men laid before them. There is 
one good story about Lamb which we do not remember to have 
seen elsewhere, but it is communicated, not by Leigh Hunt him- 
self, but by his son, who now edits the work. We extract it for 
the benefit of our readers :— 

Another anecdote of Lamb his friend would relate with great gusto. While 
Leigh Hunt was living at Highgate, he used sometimes to be visited by his 
old schoolfellow, and Coleridge, who, it will be remembered, was Lamb’s con- 
temporary at Christ’s Hospital, would sometimes supervene, and join for a 
short space in the walk and the conversation, the talk being as usual chiefly 
appropriated by himself. One day the soliloquy thus poured into the ears of 
the two friends turned upon the blessings of faith, and it was both in tone 
and phraseology marked by the accepted dialect of the most “regenerated” 
orthodoxy: in short, what uncourteous or invidious persons might call 
canting. After the illustrious poet had taken his leave, Leigh Hunt exclaimed, 
in a tone of perplexed vexation, “ What makes Coleridge talk in that way 
about heavenly grace, and the holy church, and that sort of thing?” “ Ah,” 
replied Lamb, with the hearty tone of a man uttering an obvious truism, but 
struggling with his habitual stammer, “there is a g-g-reat deal of fun in 
Coleridge !” 

After his return from Italy, Leigh Hunt lived for more than 
thirty years, and spent this long time principally in writing, 
with very doubtful success, for different periodicals. Perhaps 
no man ever started so many literary speculations that could not 
fail to prove abortive. But all the interest that attaches to him 
centres in the man, and not in his writings. More than any one 
else that we can call to mind, he has shown this generation what 
is meant by a literary man, and he showed it in a very good way. 
He not only exhibited the recklessness, the unsteadiness, and the 
purposeless vagueness which we are taught to associate with 
the character, but he displayed all that is elevating in the class 
to which he belonged. His whole thoughts were absorbed in the 
writings Of great writers. He tried to live among men whom he 
could not hope to rival. He judged of success, not by the standard 
of smart novels and dashing contributions to periodicals, but by 
the poems of Danteand Milton. He had an enjoyment of simple 
English scenery so intense that he was happy if he could but 
eat a crust of bread in the midst of a pretty «Haller He was 
full, also, of noble qualities, many of which are apparent, not only 
in the facts of his life which he records, but still more in his 
mode of writing. He was animated by a keen desire to do justice 
to every one; and his scrupulous pride gave him a reserve that 
lends an air of delicacy and dignity to the chronicles of daily 
life and private friendship into which, in telling his story, he was 
obliged to enter. It is, perhaps, the first charm of an auto- 
biography that it should make us like the writer; and certainly 
this is a charm which the Autobiography of Leigh Hunt possesses 
in an unusual degree. 


CHARMIONE* 


HERE are several external circumstances which combine to 
draw greater attention to this story than perhaps the story 
itself deserves. Classical novels are commonly failures; but, if 
failures, they are no less commonly curiosities. But there is 
something still more curious in the notion of a classical novel by 
one of the famous “ Brothers Leatham.” ‘There is a grotesque- 
ness in seeing the name of the member for Huddersfield, the 
brother-in-law of the member for Birmingham, the brother of 
the ex-member for Wakefield, figuring in the title-page of a 
Tale of the Great Athenian Revolution.” Mr. Leatham, in- 
deed, in that title-page modestly veils his Parliamentary honours, 
but we believe that there is no sort of doubt as to the identity of 


* Charmione: a Tale of the Great Athenian Revolution. By Edward A. 
Leatham, M.A. Second Edition, with Historical Introduction, London: 
W. H. Smith and Son. 1859. 


the Huddersfield Leatham and the Athenian Leatham. We do 
not know how far Mr. Leatham’s political reputation has ro os 
to promote the sale of his book, especially as that reputation has 
been won since the appearance of the first edition. But we 
imagine that the mere fact that we have to talk about a first 
edition is itself something of a phenomenon. The original two 
volumes of the common circulating-library form have now shrunk 
2 one five-shilling book, available for the railway-stalls. 

e fancy this betokens a popularity rather unusual in a classical 
romance. We shall look with some curiosity to see whether 
Charmione ever attains the still higher honour of being valued 
at half-a-crown or a shilling. 


For our own part, setting aside the adventitious fact that 
Charmione is written by the member for Huddersfield, and that 
it seems to have taken with “the general reader,” we do not 
know anything harder to criticise than a story of this sort. In 
judging any historical novel there ig always a difficulty. It ought 
to be at once interesting as a novel and accurate as a history. 
That is, though the writer may draw upon his imagination for 
scenes and characters not found in history, he must, at all events, 
take care never to contradict history. But, as it is difficult for 
the author to keep these two objects in perfect harmony—as he 
may be tempted sometimes to sacrifice his history to his ro- 
mance, or his romance to his history—so a similar temptation is 
sure to beset his critic. If the tale is interesting as such, he 
may be tempted to overlook historical faults; or he may be 
tempted, on the other hand, to recommend a mere galvanized 
— of antiquarianism to people in search of an exciting story. 

ut, with a ‘‘ classical novel,” the difficulty laid on both author 
and critic is increased tenfold. Compared with the medieval 
times, from which Scott and Bulwer have drawn so many plots, 
the days of old Greece are in one sense nearer, in another farther 
fromus. Ina certain sense, the political and social life of Athens 
more closely resembles our own than that of medieval England— 
Pericles would be a better counsellor for a modern statesman 
than Simon de Montfort. But then the connexion between 
Athens and England is, after all, the cold and intellectual one of 
mere analogy, while that between ancient and modern England 
is the heart-thrilling relation of parent and child. The assembly 
founded by Simon has so changed its character that lessons 
drawn from that founded by Solon may be more applicable 
to it than the teaching of its own founder; but still, after 
all, it is Simon’s House of Commons, and not Solon’s. 
Again, in a medieval novel, most of the names of places, 
persons, offices are in a way familiar to everybody; yet a real 
and perfect acquaintance with them is a far rarer accomplish- 
ment than a similar knowledge of classical antiquity. Write a 
tale about Callicratidas, and a tale, say, about Edward I.—the 
general reader never heard of Callicratidas, while he knows 
enough of Edward I. to enter into the story. But, on the other 
hand, those who can, from their own reading of original autho- 
rities, deal critically with a tale of Callicratidas are far more 
numerous than those who are qualified to deal in the same way 
with a tale of Edward I. The history, the literature, the philo- 
sophy of old Greece are familiar to a large class from original 
study, while of medieval matters few know anything but at 
second-hand. Hence the writer of a classical novel runs a two- 
fold risk. The general reader may think his subject dull, while 
there is a large body of scholars ready to catch him in any 
blunders. He who writes a medimval novel puts himself in 
much less danger both ways. We do not know whether it is 
a prudent discretion which has kept most of our best writers of 
romances from running themselves into this sort of peril. At all 
events, we do not at this moment remember any purely “ classical” 
romance by a writer whom we should put in the first class. The 
Last Days of Pompeii is at once removed from the purely clas- 
sical class by the introduction of a Christian element, which makes 
it approach, in some degree, to the medieval type. The interest 
of Mr. Kingsley’s Hypatia, with all its daring tamperings with 
history, is intense; but then it is still less “classical” than the 
Last Days of Pompeii. It deals with a time of which both the 
general reader and the scholar commonly know far less than of 
either Hellenic or medieval times. A time of transition, like 
that of Hypatia, where nations, systems, and religions clash 
together, and where the writer may rest assured of the total 
ignorance of most of his readers, seems to present special 
advantages to a writer of fiction. Mr. Leatham has attempted 
a far more difficult task. There is first the chance that young 
lady readers may think a story about Pericles and Plato a bore 
from the beginning, and there is the further chance that brothers 
from Oxford and Cambridge may pick holes in the author's treat- 
ment in every page. 

As far as we can judge, though it is very hard to judge for 
both the scholar and the general reader at once, we should say— 
a safe judgment, it may be thought—that the author of Charmione 
has neither wholly succeeded nor wholly failed. We can hardl 
tell how the case might be with a reader wholly ignorant of Gree 
matters, who should look merely for a pleasant story. Perha 
such a one might like best some of the parts which we should 
be most inclined to condemn. A novel, of course, must have 
some love-making in it, and here comes the great and killin 
difficulty of a Greek novel. Every one conversant with Gree 
antiquities knows that a romantic courtship was a thing quite 
inconsistent with Athenian manners. We have not the slightest 
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in Athens. Many a man found his wife very much to his taste 
after marriage, but he did not marry her because he found her 
very much to his taste before. ‘The passion and sentiment of 
love, as understood at Athens, displayed itself mainly in forms 
which could not be introduced into a Leek designed for English 
drawing-rooms. Here, then, comes the difficulty. The writer of a 
Greek novel must either write in a way which would make it desir- 
able that his language shouldbe Greek as well as his subject—or he 
must forego what is looked on as the main source of interest in a 
romantic narrative—or he must give, as seems to us, quite a false 
picture of the manners of the time. Mr. Leatham has chosen 
the last alternative, and gives us two several love stories, pretty 
enough, we dare say, in themselves, but of which we really cannot 
judge, because of our constant feeling that the whole thing was 
impossible in the Athens of the fifth century B.c. It really does 
not do to make love-talk between the son of Pericles and the 
daughter of Nicias, still less between Plato and the daughter of 
Critias. We would be distinctly understood that we find no 
fault with the scenes between Charmoine and her husband when 
they are once married. We doubt not that Athens may have 
contained many a woman as devoted and high-spirited as Mr. 
Leatham’s imaginary heroine. Only we do not believe that the 
marriage of such a one was preceded by the ups and downs, the 
meetings, the refusals, the heartbreakings, and the repentances 
of a modern romantic courtship. 

Charmione, Mr. Leatham’s heroine, is daughter of Nicias, 
who perished at Syracuse, and sister of Niceratus, who was one 
of the victims of the Thirty. She marries the younger Pericles, 
the legitimatized son of the great Pericles by Aspasia, and who 
was himself one of the unfortunate generals in command at 
Arginuse. She has, as her friend and contrast, Eucharis, the 
daughter of Critias, who is wooed in vain by her cousin the 

hilosopher Plato. She prefers Archinus, who is supposed to 

ave ae at Arginuse, but who really survives to return 
with Thrasybulus. Except the two heroines, and one or two 
very minor personages, all the characters in the book are 
historical. Pericles, Theramenes, Thrasybulus, Euryptolemus, 
Archinus, Eucrates, Niceratus and his wife, Critias and Peric- 
tione, to say nothing of Plato, are all real personages, and Mr. 
Leatham, on the whole, keeps pretty well to their real charac- 
ters and actions. ‘The chief historical event of the story is the 
battle of Arginuse, and the subsequent condemnation of Pericles 
and the other generals, which reduces Charmione to widowhood. 
But the tale goes on to the tyranny of the Thirty and the return 
of Thrasybulus. That Niceratus was put to death by the 
Thirty, and that his wife slew herself to avoid falling into their 
power, are well attested facts. But the only motive assigned 
for the murder of a peaceable man of aristocratic politics is to 
enrich the reigning tyrants with his wealth. Mr. Leatham 
makes Critias seek the widowed Charmione in marriage, and 
offer the life of her brother as the price of her hand. This is 
at least possible, and it is not badly told. But, after this, both 
heroines go off in a kind of mad scene, including the battle of 
Munychia and the death of Critias, which we do not exactly 
understand, except that it seems that Archinus and Eucharis 
are at last to be made happy. ‘This ends the book. 

The execution of the tale is very unequal. Sometimes Mr. 
Leatham shows a good deal of real power, and that chiefly when 
he sticks closest to history and brings in least of his own inven- 
tion. His description of the fight of Arginuse and of the debate 
in the Assembly are really good. It is often easy to see that 
Mr. Leatham has had occasion to deal practically with masses 
of his fellow men. But many of the other parts, especially the 
love-making parts, seem to us poor and slip-shod. Yet, as 
we said, we are not quite fair judges. Mr. Leatham’s style 
fluctuates very much, from really forcible English in some 
places to poor newspaper twaddle in others. For a Greek novel 
there is no received conventional style, such as there seems to 
be for medixval stories—that, namely, which we have seen called 
* the gramercy style.” Except that they often swear, in Socratic 
fashion, “‘by the Dog,” Mr. Leatham’s Greeks talk very much 
like modern Englishmen—which, as he cannot make them talk 
Greek in an English book, is really the best way. Only he 
should make them talk like the best specimens of modern 
Englishmen. It is too bad to put some of the poorest young- 
ladyisms into the mouths of Eucharis and Charmione, to make 
them talk of things and people being “ very nice,” and indulge 
in the vulgarism of “ aunt,” as a proper name, without any pos- 
sessive pronoun. 

Perhaps the most curious thing about the book is that its 
views of Athenian politics are utterly different from what we 
should have expected from a Radical M.P. and brother-in-law of 
Mr. Bright. To such a one we should have expected that Mr. 
Grote’s defence of Athenian democracy would have been spe- 
cially acceptable. But both the historical introduction and the 
story itself seem written from a point of view of Athenian 
matters certainly not more favourable than that of Bishop 
Thirlwall, sometimes hardly more so than that of Mitford. Mr. 
Leatham has evidently studied and thought for himself, and he 
has a perfect right to adhere to the earlier view if he thinks it 
the truer one. But it certainly is a little remarkable that to 
Mr. Leatham it should seem the truer one. As to the condemna- 
tion of the generals, after reperusing the narratives of Xenophon, 
Diodorus, and Grote for the special p of testing Mr. 
Leatham—which we hope he willappreciate as a real compliment 


to a fictitious narrative—we certainly think that the member for 
Huddersfield is unduly hard on the Athenian people. Demos 
deserves most severe blame in the matter, but not the special 
blame of condemning innocent men. We are not in a position 
to decide positively as to their guilt or innocence, but there cer- 
tainly was a very strong case against them. The real sin of the 
people, and still more of the Senate, who made the proposal, was 
that, whether guilty or innocent, they had not a a trial, but 
perished by a monstrous bill of attainder, which ought to gladden 
the heart of Mr. Froude. We may add that, on carefully con- 
sidering the narrative, we do not think it at all certain that 
Thrasybulus had anything to do with the accusation at all. 

Against one passage, by no means lacking power, we must 
— in the name of historic truth. Mr. Leatham is describing 

ericles in prison :— 

When your eye had become accustomed to the wan, unearthly light which 
revealed and rendered only more revolting the darkness and grimness of that 
chamber, you might have observed that the fetid growth which encased the 
walls had been in places rubbed away; and here the coarse-grained stone 
was crowded by uneven characters, faint and trembling as the hands 
that traced them. They were the records of generations of criminal 
protestations of innocence, which, admitted into the hard stone, had foun 
no place in the still harder hearts of Athenian jurors; curses, sharply cut, 
some long since fulfilled, but seemingly respected by the returning lichen, 
which, encroaching everywhere else, had left them hard, and fresh, and 
startling; others partially and apparently purposely effaced, as though in 
the revolutions of faction the objects of them had in their turn occupied the 
dungeon of their victims. Then there were solitary names with a clear 
space around them, names of men who scorned to curse or to protest; 
names to which others dared to affix no comment of disparagement ; names 
which have become a part of history. Thus, engraved high up, as by the 
hand of a tall and upright man, you might have read in clear, deep characte: 

“ Miltiades, of Marathon:” there, somewhat lower upon the wall, an 
somewhat fainter, “ Miltiades” again—Miltiades, worn down by months of 
hopeless bondage. What a history was there in those two words; what a 
a to states; what a comment on democracy ; what a rebuke to all man- 

nda: 

Now, granting—what certainly never occurred to us from the 
Phedon—that the Athenian prison was so dreadful a place as 
Mr. Leatham makes out, there is at least no reason to believe 
that Miltiades was ever in it at all. Herodotus does not in the 
least imply it; and certainly nothing can be more complete than 
Mr. Grote’s defence of the Athenian people from the charge of 
ingratitude towards Miltiades. It can only be made good by 
first admitting the principle that a man who has once served his 
country well is to enjoy impunity for every kind of malversation 
afterwards. 

On the whole, Mr. Leatham’s story is a strange mixture of 
strength and weakness. But we wish to part from him on good 
terms. It is a hopeful sign for a man of his profession and 
ag to be occupying himself with Greek matters at all. 

r. Leatham’s degree is, we believe, one from the University 
of London. If that body is to supplant the elder Universities 
as the nursery of our future senators, it will be at least no small 
gain if it kindles in them as genuine a love for antiquity as 
clearly burns in the heart of the member for Huddersfield. 


THE MAGNETISM OF IRON SHIPS.* 


R. SCORESBY commenced life as a sailor, acquired while 
yet young much experience in repeated voyages to the 
Arctic Seas, and then abandoned the sea and adopted the clerical 
profession, to which he was drawn by strong devotional ten- 
dencies; but the whole of his varied career was marked by a 
constant passion for experimental science, and especially for 
those departments of magnetical research most nearly connected 
with his first profession. Practical intelligence, perseveringly 
directed to a single subject, often enables a man of moderate 
powers to surpass, within the chosen field, the efforts of far more 
zifted competitors. This appears to have been the case with 
r. Scoresby. At a time when many of the foremost men of 
science were engaged in the study of magnetism, he originated 
several valuable improvements in the processes for making 
magnets, and especially compass-needles. He was the first to 
observe, or to attach due importance to, many facts that have 
an important bearing on the practical applications and the general 
theory of magnetism; but it is his great achievement that he 
contributed more than any other man to establish the principles that 
regulate the magnetic condition of iron ships, and to avert the 
dangers to which such vessels are exposed from the errors of 
their compasses. 


Even before iron had begun to be used for constructing the 
frames and sides of ships, the deviation of the compass caused 
by the ironwork on board wooden vessels had become a matter 
of some moment; but whatever risk of error existed before be- 
came multiplied to a formidable extent when the whole fabric was 
composed of a material instinct with a force invisible but irre- 
sistible, under whose influence the mariner’s chief guide ceases 
to give true indications of his track. ‘lwo mathematicians of 
the highest eminence, M. Poisson and Mr. Airy, the Astronomer 
Royal, attacked the problem with a view to ascertain the law of 
disturbance and so provide a remedy. Others scarcely less 
competent—and amongst them the editor of this volume—subse- 
quently followed in the same track. Dr. Scoresby, meantime, 
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observed and experimented, and held fast by the facts which he 
thus obtained, although they led him to a different practical 
result from that which had first obtained the sanction of Mr. 
Airy’s recommendation. 

This mode of correction, which for some years was very gene- 
rally adopted, consisted in placing fixed magnets near to each 
compass, in such a position as was thought to neutralize the action 
of the iron of the ship. Against that system Dr. Scoresby raised 
a warning voice. Repeatedly, at meetings of the British Associa- 
tion for the Advancement of Science, and onother public occasions, 
he urged its insufficiency and possible dangers. Resting his 
arguments upon experiments of the simplest and even rudest 
character, and not pretending to use the weapons of mathe- 
matical analysis, he appeared to be utterly overmatched in the 
controversy which was actively maintained for some years, and 
which perhaps is yet scarcely closed ; but on the principal point 
of discussion the practical conclusions urged by Dr. Scoresby are 
now generally admitted, and it is scarcely possible to exaggerate 
the importance of the services which he has thereby rendered to 
commerce and the general progress of civilization. If it be true 
that the use of iron has completely changed the entire art of 
shipbuilding, and that it is the essential condition on which rests 
a vast future extension of ocean navigation, it is equally certain 
that without a correct knowledge of the deviations of the com- 
pass in iron ships, and of the means of correcting them, the ad- 
vantages which have been already gained, as well as those that 
are to come, must have been foregone. 


All iron is more or less influenced by the near approach of a 
magnet, and by the action of that great magnet, the earth ; and 
magneticians have been used to divide it into two classes, possess- 
ing distinct and in some respects opposite qualities. Soft iron 
is that which is instantaneously acted upon by the exterior 
magnet, and which loses its magnetic polarity, or reverses its 
direction, according as the external force is withdrawn or applied 
in an opposite direction. Hard iron, on the contrary, is but 
slightly susceptible of the action of external magnetic force, and 
does not readily change its own magnetic condition by a change 
of relative position. ‘The magnetism of soft iron is therefore a 
quality which changes with every change of position, while that 
of hard iron is permanent; and it was by assuming that all the 
iron on board a ship possessed one or other of these attributes, 
that mathematicians succeeded in producing a formula expressive 
of the disturbance which the compass in a given position must 
undergo. But Dr. Scoresby ascertained that nearly all the iron 
that is employed in the construction of a ship is very far from 
the two extreme conditions which the mathematicians had in view. 
It is neither hard nor sft, but something between the two. The 

rocesses of manufacture, and the treatment it receives in the 

uilding of the ship, develop a high degree of magnetism in the 
entire mass; but this magnetic condition is liable to be changed 
by blows, strains, or even the vibration of the ship, when placed 
in a new position relatively to the earth’s magnetic meridian. 
In the controversy that arose on this point, the Astronomer- 
Royal contended that the effect of the sea upon a ship’s side in 
rough weather is not of the nature of impact, but merely causes 
an increase of pressure on the part which sinks under water in 
the rolling of the vessel. Landsmen, who in their first voyage 
start up affrighted, thinking the ship has struck upon a rock, 
from the stunning effect of a heavy sea upon her quarter, must 
have been surprised to learn that in such a case the shock is not 
the result of mechanical violence, and will, perhaps, be satisfied 
to know that it is now ascertained that the magnetic sympathies 
of the ship’s frame are in accordance with their own sensations. 
It is now no longer doubted that the practical effect of exposure 
to a few days, or perhaps a shorter period, of rough weather, is 
exactly the same as may be produced upon a small model of an 
iron mA which, having acquired sub-permanent, or retentive 
magnetism when hammered in one position, has its magnetic con- 
dition completely altered by being placed in a new position, and 
again subjected to blows, strains, or continued vibration. 


It is most probable that, after a certain amount of exposure to 
the forces that act on a ship's frame when placed in various direc- 
tions relatively to the magnetic meridian, the magnetism of the 
vessel settles—or, so to say, shakes down—into a tolerably con- 
stant condition, save that part which is due to induced magnetism, 
varying in force and direction with geographical position. But 
it is certain that some at least, if not all, iron ships are liable to 
very rapid changes in their retentive magnetism when, after 
first proceeding to sea, they encounter rough weather on a 
course different from that in which they lay while building. 
It may turn out, in accordance with a recent surmise of Mr. 
Airy, that this liability to sudden or very rapid change is con- 
nected with the quality of the iron used in the plates, whether 
hot or cold blast; but the possibility of such a change cannot be 
too constantly kept in view. Dr. Scoresby seems to have over- 
rated the advantage to be derived from a compass kept aloft, 
attached to the mast at a considerable height above the deck— 
for such compasses do not remain long serviceable ; and for ordi- 
nary and permanent use the mode of correction now recommended 
by Mr. Airy appears to be sufficient and satisfactory. This con- 
sists of magnets and soft iron placed near to the compass, and 
so arranged that their position may be adjusted from time to 
time, either upon comparison with compasses on shore or by 
observations of the sun. This system, however, is plainly in- 
competent to provide against those sudden changes to which iron 


ships are liable at the outset of their career; and at that critical 
period there is reason to think that a compass aloft may give 
warning of changes that would otherwise elude the most careful 
observation. 

This volume contains a dissertation upon magnetism in con- 
nexion with the action of the compass in iron ships, and an 
account of a voyage to Australia, undertaken by Dr. Scoresby 
for the sole purpose of completing, by observations in the Southern 


‘hemisphere, the investigations in which he had been so long 


and so zealously engaged at home. Few readers may think of 
turning to it for any other purpose than to learn the scientific 
results of his journey. To ourselves, however, who own some 
partiality for stories of the sea, it was a quite unexpected plea- 
sure to find in the journal, which the writer did not live to 
prepare for the press, a singularly interesting account of a 
voyage round the world as it may be made in these days, 
shorn of most of the perils and hair-breadth escapes that 
used to fascinate our boyish fancy, yet full of striking and 
impressive scenes to the eye of the intelligent observer. 
The ship was the Royal Charter—the voyage her first. As she 
aunek out of the Mersey on the 18th January, 1856, with 
about 300 passengers and a crew of 106 men, no nobler specimen 
of naval architecture was to be seen afloat. Yet it was soon 
shown that the refinements of mechanical skill that have done 
so much to improve the art of ship-building, demand a corre- 
sponding degree of care and delicacy in their management. 
Owing to an excess of ballast, the ship lay too deep in the water ; 
and this comparatively trifling defect completely destroyed the 
advantages of her superior build. After a week’s experience she 
was found to be dangerously unmanageable, and the Captain 
wisely resolved to put in to Plymouth. Her subsequent per- 
formance, when, after this defect was corrected, she was able to 
display her genuine capabilities, amply justified the expectations 
of her owners. In simple but animated language Dr. Scoresby 
describes the progress of this magnificent ship through the 
mountainous waves of the Southern Ocean, holding on her 
course throughout the heaviest gales with a steadiness, ease, 
and security which seemed perfectly marvellous to one ac- 
customed even to the best ships afloat thirty years ago. In 
the first gale, which commenced when they were about 600 miles 
south of the Cape of Good Hope, the waves rose to the height 
of thirty-five feet; but the Royal Charter carried nearly all 
her sails, and accomplished within twenty-four hours the extra- 
ordinary distance of 352 geographical, or about 407 statute miles. 
A few days later she was more severely tried by a second and 
more violent storm, in which the height of the greatest waves 
approached to fifty feet. The action and performance of the ship, 
says Dr. Scoresby, were “truly astonishing; and, compared 
with all my previous experience, what I should have deemed im- 


possible; for by far the greatest portion of the time—I should . 


say four minutes out of five—we had no observable motion, the 
ship being steady, quiet, and often apparently absolutely still. 
A minute or two would often pass whilst these heavy waves were 
rolling harmlessly forward, and but just raising in a slight degree 
the stem and alternately depressing it, when we might have 
seemed to be sailing in a sea of extreme calmness in the finest 
weather.” 

Little more than three years later, and but a few weeks after 
this description was published, the proud ship lay a shattered 
wreck upon the rocks of Moelfra, and her passengers and crew, 
all but a fortunate few, perished miserably by hundreds, almost 
within sight of their expected port. The solemn catastrophe 
present in the reader’s mind throughout the narrative of her 
first voyage, adds not a little to the interest of this book. It is 
easier to understand the confidence that would induce a bold 
seaman to hold on his course in spite of all warnings of impending 
storm, when we find how triumphantly the ship had been used to 
go through the ordinary dangers of ocean navigation. It is hard 
to persuade mariners who have gone safely through the icebergs 
and barren rocks of the Southern Ocean that our own British 
coasts, though beset with lighthouses, and buoys, and er | 
other appliance of modern science, are more full of real peril. 
Boldness and haste urge them onward, and thus it is that the 
shallow seas around will preserve for the geologists of the future, 
deposits richer in human bones than those of any other quarter 
of the globe. 


FIELD’S EDITION OF THE SEPTUAGINT.* 


Ww: observe with satisfaction that the subject of the impor- 
tance of the Septuagint version has been proposed for the 
Hulsean Prize Essay in the University of Cambridge for the 
present year. Such a choice may be taken as in some degree a 
recognition by that learned body of the value of the labours of 
one of its most distinguished scholars in his recent critical 
edition of the Greek Text of the Old Testament. The ability 
with which Mr. Frederic Field, already well known as an editor 
of St. Chrysostom’s Homilies on St. Matthew, has discharged 
the important and interesting task entrusted to him by the 
Society for Promoting Christian Knowledge—that, namely, of 
rearranging and critically revising the Septuagint text—seems 
to deserve some notice at our hands, although any discussion of 


* Vetus Testamentum Grece jucta LXX. Interpretes. Edidit Fridericus 
Field, A.A.M. Coll. SS. Trin. Cantab. olim Socius. Sumtibus Societatis de 
Promovenda Doctrina Christiana, 1859, 
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the purely theological bearings of the subject would be unsuitable 
for these pages. 

The circumstances under which this edition was undertaken 
are remarkable enough. It was resolved by the Christian 
Knowledge Society—or rather by the Foreign Translation Com- 
mittee which is appointed by that body, and which has always 
reckoned on its list some of our most eminent scholars—to pre- 
pare an edition of the Greek text of the Old Testament, which 
should, for the first time, correspond exactly with the order and 
arrangement of the Hebrew original. But, as this recension was 
not merely intended for home use among our English clergy and 
theological students, but also for circulation in those Eastern 
Churches in which the Scriptures are still read in the Greek 
language, it became necessary to conform the edition to the re- 
ceived text which has obtained ecclesiastical sanction in those 
communions. Accordingly, Mr. Field was recommended to 
select as the archetype of his labours the edition published at 
Moscow, in 1821, by the authority of the ‘‘ Most Holy Govern- 
ing Synod ofall the Russias.” This edition purports on its title- 
page to represent—so far as concerns the Old Testament—the 
famous Codex Alexandrinus ; but, in reality, it reproduces all 
the emendations and supplementary additions of John Ernest 
Grabe, its celebrated editor, and this without the distinctions of 
type or the critical marks which both he and his follower, Brei- 
tinger, consistently employed. But still its general correctness, 
and the fact that, with the exception of the Complutensian recen- 
sion, it approaches most nearly to the Hebrew verity, made it 
the most convenient text, independently of its peculiar sanction 
by ecclesiastical authority, for the substratum of the present 
editor’s labours. 

To the Biblical student it is no small advantage to find, as in 
the volume before us, an accurate adjustment of the Greek 
text to the order of the chapters and verses of the received 
Hebrew. For instance, in the concluding chapters of Exodus, 
which are altogether dislocated in Walton’s Polyglott, in 
Breitinger, and in Tischendorf, Mr. Field’s text follows the 
right order, which has hitherto only been accessible, in Greek, 
in Grabe’s Appendix. And, in like manner, the singularly dis- 
jointed text of the book of Proverbs appears for the first time in 
the order of the original. In the latter part of Jeremiah, again, 
Mr. Field has followed Spohn in the requisite transpositions. 
The segregation of the Apocryphal Books from the rest, though 
in accordance with the practice of the Greek Church as well as 
the English, is a change of less importance. 

The way in which Mr. Field has executed the actual recension 
of Grabe’s text is worthy of very high commendation, and we are 
truly glad to welcome so good a specimen of Biblical criticism 
from an English scholar. He has spared no pains in the colla- 
tion of manuscripts, and in the comparison of the works of other 
editors. In particular, he has made good use of the famous 
Alexandrine Codex in the British Museum, having personally, or 
through a friend, consulted the original manuscript whenever 
there was reason to doubt the accuracy of Mr. Baber’s splendid 
facsimile. In this part of his task Tischendorf had preceded 
him ; and we are glad to see, in a long note appended to his 
Prolegomena, that our English editor temperately defends the 
trustworthiness of Mr. Baber’s text against the conjectural 
censures of the German critic. In fact, he finds only five 
instances of decided “incuria,’ which are properly to be 
credited to Mr. Baber. As to the Vatican Codex, Mr. Field 
made use of the collations which were procured for Holmes’ 
edition, until the recent publication of Cardinal Mai’s long- 
expected volumes opened to him fresh sources of information. 

e regret that he is not able to speak very highly of the accu- 
racy of the Cardinal’s editorial labours. 

It is unnecessary to follow the learned editor through the 
more minute questions, such as of spelling and accent, in which 
it was necessary for him to exercise his independent judgment. 
Upon the. whole, we think he has acted with great discretion 
and moderation, having followed a middle course in these trouble- 
some and much-vexed questions. We thoroughly agree with 
him that a pedantic adherence to any one form of exhibiting 
Hebrew proper names in Greek characters would be unadvisable, 
when it is remembered that the Septuagint Version was the 
work, not merely of more than one hand, but of more than one 
time and place. As he well remarks, ‘ Horum labores, nulla, 
ut videtur, communi censura aut correctione instituta, in nostras 
manus venerunt; quos accipere, et quantum fieri possit, ad 
pristinam eorum integritatem, non ad nostrum modulum, etiam 
prestantiorem, redintegrare, tam sanz critices quam debite 
modestie et venerationis ratio postulat.” 

We remark, as a matter of curiosity, the incidental proof 
afforded in a note of the book before us, that the Complutensian 
editors were in the habit of supplying lacune in their Greek text 
by literal renderings into that language of St. Jerome’s Vulgate 
Latin. Mr. Field shows this by numerous examples, and assures 
us that many more instances will be detected by any one who 
has leisure for the investigation. We greatly like the unas- 
suming tone adopted throughout the Prolegomena. For instance, 
the editor frankly confesses, in more than one place, that he has 
not been himself quite consistent through the whole of his great 
undertaking in his use of critical marks, or even in his honest 
endeavour to eliminate solecisms of grammar. Finding, for 
example, the abnormal construction of ot yj with a future sup- 
ported both by the Alexandrine and the Vatican Codices in 


Leviticus xix. 13, he abandons from that place forward the en- 
deavour to rectify it. The only severe castigation administered 
by our critic is levelled against a worthless edition of the (some- 
what unimportant) Fourth Book of the Maccabees, which was 
first published in Oxford in 1817, and again in 1848, and which 
has been also reproduced by Messrs. Bagster, of Paternoster-row. 
That the latter publishers have not always secured the highest 


. critical aid in their numerous, and often useful editions, is well 


known among scholars. But, happily, this is a rare case ina 
book appearing with the imprint of the University. 


Mr. Field’s text, in double columns, but not divided into 
verses, is very legibly and accurately printed; and a careful 
Collatio completes the volume. It is needless to insist on the 
almost insuperable difficulty of making one and the same text 
equally useful to the critical scholar and to the devotional reader. 

r. Field, following the example of the Moscow edition, and in 
accordance (we may add) with the proper aim of the Christian 
Knowledge Society, has made the latter object paramount. But 
he has endeavoured, and with great success, to produce a text 
which, while in all respects suitable for religious use, is at the 
same time scholarly and accurate. But the critical apparatus 
is entirely removed from the text itself into an appendix at 
the end. In conclusion, we think that this work reflects great 
credit upon all concerned in its production. The Society which 
has borne the expense of the publication, could scarcely have 
found a more competent editor. It has provided us with such a 
text of this most important Version as it is most pleasant to read, 
and at a most reasonable price. The theological student will no 
longer be obliged to read the Septuagint in the inferior edition 
published by Valpy, nor in the illegible pages of Tischendorf, in 
which the type and the paper are alike trying totheeye. It will 
be a matter of further and of very remarkable interest if the pre- 
sent edition should prove to be really useful to the Eastern 
Church. Be this as it may, it is surely singular enough that it 
should have been left to our own day to bring the Greek Text of 
the Seventy into exact accordance, in respect of order and 
arrangement, with the received Hebrew Verity. 


NOTICE. 

The publication of the “Saturpay Review” takes place on 
Saturday mornings, in time for the early trains, and copies 
may be obtained in the Country, through any News-Agent 
on the day of publication. 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


()PPOSITION to MARRIAGE with a WIFE’S SISTER.— 


A PUBLIC MEETING of those opposed to such a change in the Marriage Law as 
would allow marriage with a wife’s sister, will be held at WILLIS’s ROOMS, King-street, 
St. James’s, on WEDNESDAY, February Ist, at Two o’clock. 

His Grace the DUKE OF MARLBOROUGH in the Chair. 

The Bishops of St. David’s_and Oxford, the Vice-Chancellor Wood, Mr. T. C. Colquhoun, 
Mr. Roundell Palmer, Q.C., Mr. Beresford-Hope, The Dean of Westminster, and others, 
will address the Meeting. 

Persons desirous to attend the Meeting are requested to apply to W. M. TROLLOPE, Esq., 
41, Parliament-street, for Tickets. 


ME. ALBERT SMITH, with his CHINA REPAIRED and 
MONT BLANC REVISITED, 18600, Every Night at Eicht, and Tuesday and Saturday 
Afternoons at Three.—Stalls, 3s., which can be taken at the Box Office, Egyptian Hall, daily, 
from Eleven to Five; Area, 2s.; Gallery, 1s. 


GLE S, MADRIGALS, and OLD ENGLISH DITTIES 
EGYPTIAN HALL, Dudley Gallery.—In consequence of the distinguished suecess 
which continues to attend these performances, the LONDON GLEE AND MADRIGAL 
UNION, under arrangement with Mr. MITCHELL, will repeat for a short period their 
Entertainment of Glees, Madrigals, and Old English Ballads, every Evening at_Half-past 
Eight, and on Monday, Wednesday, and Friday Mornings, at Half-past Two. Conductor, 
Mr. LAND ; Literary Illustrator, T. OLIPHANT, Esq. Reserved Seats, 3s. ; Unreserved, 2s. 
5s. each, which may be secured at Mr. MITCHELL’s Koya! Library, 38, Old 
md-street, W. 


ME. WALLIS’S EXHIBITION of MODERN PAINTINGS 

and WATER-COLOUR DRAWINGS NOW OPEN, at the Gallery, Suffolk-strect, 

Pall Mall. The Collection comprises some of the finest known Gallery Pictures by our Best 

Masters, with many New Works; and now added, a fine Collection of Water-Colour 

Drawings, many of which are Painted expressly for this Exhibition. Admission, Is, Open 
from Nine o’clock until Five. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC EXHIBITION. — THE SEVENTH 
ANNUAL EXHIBITION of the PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY of LONDON is NOW 
OPEN daily, at the GALLERY, 5, Pal!-Mall, East. Also in the evening from 7 to 10. 
(GEOLOGY ——KING’S COLLEGE, LONDON.— Professor 
TENNANT, F.G.S., will commence A COURSE OF LECTURES ON GEOLOGY, on 
Friday morning, January 27th, at Nine o'clock. They will be continued on each succeeding 
Wednesday and Friday at the same hour, Fee, £2 12s, 6d. 3 “ 
R. W. JELF, D.D., Principal. 


PROF ESSOR OWEN, Superintendent of the Natural History 
- _ Departments, British Museum, will commence a COURSE of TWELVE LECTURES, 
on FOSSIL MAMMALIA, at the MUSEUM of PRACTICAL GEOLOGY, Jermyn-street, 
on FRIDAY, February 3rd, 1860, at Two o'clock, to be continued on each succeeding 
FRIDAY at the same hour. 
Tickets to be had at the Museum, Jermyn-street. Fee for the Course, 5s. 


RODERICK IL. MURCHISON, Director. 
T Trea + + 

| AURENT’S SECOND GRAND WINTER BALL, at 

ST. JAMES’S HALL.—M. HENRI LAURENT has the honour to announce, that in 
consequence of the distinguished success which attended his Grand Christmas Ball, he 
as, at the nest of numerous persons of distinction, made arrangements to give a 
SECOND GRAND WINTER BALL, at St. James’s Hall, TUESDAY, JANUARY 31st, on 
the same scale of magnificence which afforded so much satisfaction on the last occasion. 
The Hall will present the appearance of a beautiful Winter Garden, being decorated with 
flowers, plants, and sculpture, arranged by Mr. Hurwitz. The Orchestra will be complete 
in every department, and will perform a variety of novelties composed for the occasion. 
Conductor—M. Laurent. The Sapper will be under the entire management of Mr. Donald, 
the celebrated restaurateur of St. James’s Halk Ball Tickets for Gentlemen, 10s. 6d. ; 
Ladies, 7s.; Supper Tickets, 7s.; to be had of Mr. Austin, St. James’s Hall, Piccadilly, and 
of the Principal’ usic-sellers. 


Li BRARIES.—Mr. EDWARD EDWARDS (Author of 


“Memoirs of Libraries,” and of the article “ Libraries” in the “ Encyclopadia 


experience of more 


Britannica”) offers his services (and the results of the prac ATALOGUING 


tical 
than twenty years) in the ARRANGEMENT, ENLARGEMENT, 
&e., of LIBRARIES, Public or Private. 
30, Upper Charlotte-street, Fitzroy-square, W, 
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GUILDFORD ROYAL GRAMMAR SCHOOL RE- 

OPENS on SATURDAY, FEBRUARY 11th.—New Dormitories, Class-rooms, and a 

Sorat Chapel, have been added during the holidays. For Prospectus apply to the Rev. 
H. G. MeRRIMAN, Head Master. 


At the MIDDLE SCHOOL, PECKHAM, LONDON, S.E. 
FoR » Fines. CLASS MERCANTILE INSTRUCTION, there is now acc ommodation 
sed number of PUPILS. For Prospectuses apply to R. GRIFFIN and Co., 10, 
“hall- court, London ; or to the Principal, Jonn YEAts, LL.D., F.R.G.S., &c. 
! T ‘O POLITICAL WRITERS.—An opportunity presents itself 
tt a FIRST-RATE POLITICAL WRITER, No Gentleman need apply who has not 
his University Degree, and is not thoroughly conversant with the course of Modern 
Polltical Events, Home and nd Foreign. —Address Z., W. H. SmitTH and SON, 186, Strand. 


LONDON FEVER HOSPITAL. ISLINGTON. 
ESTABLISHED 1802.—Two HUNDRED BEDs. 
President—The Right Hon. LORD MONTEAGLE. 
Cases of Fever of every kind, and in all stages of malignity, occurring in the Families 
f the Poor, or among the Domestics of the Ailluent, are received into the Hospital at all 
ours. 
FUNDS are PRESSINGLY NEEDED. Money may be paid to the Treasurer, Messrs. 
Hoare mi Co., Fleet-street ; or to the Secretary, at the Hospital. 


YDROPATHY. —THE BEULAH SPA HYDROPATHIC 

and HOMCOPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, per Norwood, replete with every 
comfort, within twenty minutes’ walk of the Orpetal. ‘alace, is OPEN for the reception of 
Patients and Visitors. Te rms—3} Guineas for Patients, 3 Guineas for Visitors. Particulars 
of Dr. RITTERBANDT, M.D., the Resident Physician. 


NOTICE OF DIVIDEND.— BANK OF DEPOS IT 

(Established A.D. 1844), No, 3, Pall Mall East, London, 8.W.—The WARRANTS for 

the HALF-YEARLY INTEREST, at the rate of Five e per Cent. per Annum, on Deposit 

Accounts, to the 81st December, are ready for delivery, and payable daily between the 

hours of Ten and Four, 

10th January, 1860, PETER MORRISON, Managing Director. 

oF aro Sotvous of Investing Money are requested to examine the plan of the BANK 

, Proapectuses and forms sent Sree on application. 


ESTABLISHED 1825. 


CROWN LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
LONDON—33, NEW BRIDGE STREET, E.C. 
EDINBURGH—4, GEORGE STREET. DUBLIN—#, DAME STREET, 
WILLIAM WHITMORE, Esq., Chairman. 
OCTAVIUS OMMANNEY, Esq., Deputy-Chairman, 
DIRECTORS, 
zoho Chapman, Esq. George H. Hooper, Esq. 
ale, Esq. Lieutenant-Colonel Kirkland. 
de Colquhoun, LL.B. James Mitchell, Esq. 
Kaw ard J. Daniell, Esq. John Nelson, Esq. 
Edward Hamilton, Esq, Park Nelson, Esq. 


George Hankey, Esq. C. 8, Perceval, Esq. 
William Wilson, Esq. 
Binny Colvin, eee ! H. W. Harrison, Esq. 
‘6 Sparkes, Esq. 
Funds Invested 
Annual Income .. 


Claims Paid 


BONUS YEAR, 


Persons assuring on or before the 25th March next will be entitled to one full year’s share 
in the profits then to be divided, 
The Bonuses become vested after payment of the Third premium. 
The Profits will be divided in every Fifth year after the 25th March ni 
o extra premium is charged for service in any Volunteer Corps. Tithin the United 


Kingdom Goring Peace or War, 
B. HALL TODD, Secretary and Actuary. 


"THE STANDARD LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY. 
Constituted by Special Acts of Parliament; Established 1825. 
GOVERNOR— His Grace the DUKE of BUCCLEUCH and QUEENSBERRY. 
Deputy GOVERNOR—The Right Hon, the EARL of ELGIN and KINCARDINE, 
CHAIRMAN OF THE LONDON BOARD. 
The Right Hon. the EARL of ABERDEEN, 
ORDINARY 
John Scott, Esq., 4, Hyde Park-street. Cc. H meng Esq Threadneedle-street, 
Le Breton, Crosby Lieut.-Co James . G. Tulloch, 
H. Brooking, Esq , New Broad-st Alexander Gillespie, Esq,, 3, Billiter-court. 
John Griffith Frith, Austinfriars, 
DIVISION OF PROFITS, 


The Sixth Division of the Company” 's Profits is appointed to be made at 15th November, 
1960, and all persons now joining will participate in that division. 


Sums assured during the year mm, exclusive of annuity transactions £507, 522 9 0 


Annual Revenue (15th Novem 1858) 275,900 8 9 
Accumulated Fund, invested in Government securities, inland, mort- 
gages, &c. (15th November, 185 _ SS . 1,565,165 9 0 


Loans granted on security of policies to the extent of their value | any time after payment 
of one year’s premium on the with Pade scale, 
No extra charge for service in Volunteer Corps, or Militia Regiments, during peace or 
war, whilst within tho limits of the United Kingdom 
WILL THOS. THOMSON, Manager. 
H, JONES WILLIAMS, Resident Secretary. 
LONDON—82, KING WILLIAM STREET. ° 
HEAD OFFICE. 
EDINBURGH—3, GEORGE STREET. 
DUBLIN—6, UPPER SACKVILLE STREET. 
SPECIAL NOTICE. 

TO SECURE THE ADVANTAGE OF THIS YEAR’S ENTRY, PROPOSALS MUST BE 
LODGED AT THE HEAD OFFICE, OR AT ANY OF THE SOCIETY’S AGENCIES, 
ON OR BEFORE ist MARCH, 

POLICIES EFFECTED ON OR BEFORE Ist MARCH, 1860, WILL RECEIVE SIX 
YEARS’ ADDITIONS AT THE DIVISION OF PROFITS AT ist MARCH, 1865, 


QCOTTISH EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
HEAD OFFICE—2, ST. ANDREW SQUARE, EDINBURGH. 


an Profits are divided every three years, and wholly belong to the members of the So- 
oe, The last division took place at ist March, 1850, and from the results of it is taken, 


the ‘following 
EXAMPLE OF ADDITIONS. 
A POLICY FOR £1000, DATED 1ST MARCH, 1832, 

is now increased to £1654 9s. 5d. Supposing the age of the Assured at the date of entry to 
have been forty, these Additions may be surrendered to the Society for a present payment 
of £363 17s. 8d., or such surrender would not only redeem the entire premium on the Policy; 
but also entitle the party to a present payment of £104 4s,, and in both cases, the Policy 
would receive future triennial additions, 


THE EXISTING ASSURANCES AMOUNT TO 25,272,867 

THE ANNUAL REVENUE ... 187,20 

THE ACCUMULATED FUND (arising solely ‘from the Contribu- 
1,194,657 


ROBT. HRISTIE, Manager. 
M. FINLAY, Secretary. 


LONDON OFFICE—26, POULTRY, 
ARCHD. T. RITCHIE, Agent. 


Th 
THE CONSERVATIVE LAND SOCIETY. 
SHARE DEPARTMENT. —The present rate of Interest payable half-yearly on Shares 
is five per cent. per annum, with power of withdrawal of subscription at ten days’ notice, 
and ertiqipation | ia any bonus declared above the ordinary interest. No partnership 
liability. The taking of land is quite optional. A share paid a year in advance costs 
£5 1s. 6d; pa share is £51 3s. 6d. ; twenty shares, £1023 lls. Od., and so on in propor- 
tion, calculating £51 3s. 6d. foreach share. The interest and bonus paid by the Society 
have ranged from 44 to7 per cent. The system is adapted for all classes of the community, 
and investers can communicate by correspondence, as well as by personal attendance 
DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT.—Sums, large or small, may be deposited at the Offices daily. 
Interest allowed is now four per cent. per annum, payable half-yearly. Withdrawals of 
deposits paid every Wednesday, under £100; from’ 100 to £500, at 21 days; and £500 and 
upwards on one month’s notice. Investors under the Deposit Department’ do not become 
members of the Society. Remittances may be made in cheques, half-notes, post-office 
orders, &e. 
Prospectuses will be sent free of charge to any part of the world. Forms of sostication 
for Loans or Ly Advances, to be had at the Offices, 33, Norfolk-street, Strand, W.C., 
which are open from o to & except on Saturdays, and then from 10 to 2 o’clock. 
CHARL 


ES LEWIS GRUNEISEN, Secretary. 


(THE OXFORD SHERRY, 36s. per dozen, bottles included, 


£21 10s, per Quarter Cask.—CA DIZ WINE COMPANY, 66, St, James’s-street, London, 
N.B.—C arriage | free, Established 1847, 


ALLSOPP’ S PALE ALE, recommended by Baron Lresie and 
all be had in the finest condition, direct from the New 
on-on-Trent, of Messrs. HARRINGTON PARKER, and CO., who have 

REDUCED tL the PRICE of this highly esteemed beverage to 

4s, 6d. Pints. 

2s. Od, Imperial Half-pints, 
are HARRINGTON PARKER, and Co. also poner Allsopp’s Ale in Casks of 18 Gallons 

u 


_5t, Pall Mall, 8.W., 31st December, 1859. 


‘THE BEST and CHEAPEST TEAS in ENGLAND are to be 
obtained of PHILLIPS and CO., Tea Merchants, 8, King William-street, City, London, 
Good strong useful Congou Tea, 2s. 6d,, 2s. 8d., 2s. 10d., 38., and 3s.4d. Rich Souchong 
Teas, 3s. Sd., 3s. 10d., and 4s, Tea and Coffee, to the value of 4s., sent carriage free to any 
railway station or mar ket town in England. A Price Current free by post on application, 


“WHAT DO THE WILD WAVES SAY NOW?” Why, 

that you will spend an ocean of money in your journey to Pekin; and, query, 
will you then be able bay your Tea at the present low prices.” The celebrated 6 1b. . bag 
as low as 28, 4d. per Black, Green or Mixed; inna toon eee or Congon, 3s, 
Coffee in the berry, Ii. per ib, EAST INDIA TEA COMPANY, 9, Great St. Helen’s- 
churehy ard, Bishopsgate street. 

TEA_STR ACHAN and CO.’S Strong Rough “ Domestic” 

at 3s. 2d. per Ib.; their Fine g-—y Black, at 3s. 8d. per Ib.; and 
Drawing-Room ” Black, at 4s, 2d and upwards sent free of 
Carriage iage within Sixty Miles of London. HILL, ON DON, 


ATHIC COCOA. — TAY LOR BROTHERS 
HOM(ZOPATHIC COCOA is unequalled as an eee of Diet for Homeopathic 
Patients, Dyspeptics, and Persons of delicate constitution 


Sold by all Grocers, in Tin-foil Packets, = 1s, 4d. per Ib. 


RELFE's S HOMCOPATHIC COCOA stands unrivalled for 
its Purity, Nutritious Qualities, and Agreeable Flavour, Prepared and Sold in One 
Pound and Half-Pound Packets, at 1s, r Pound, by FREDERIC SHARPE, Export and 
Family Grocer, &c.,4, Gracoohuron-street, mdon; and may be had of Grocers and Chemists 
in Town and Country, 


DR. DE JONGH’'S 
(Knight of the Order of Leopold of Belgium) 

BROWN COD LIVER OIL. 

Prescribed, in consequence of its immeasurable superiority over every other kind, as 
the safest, speediest, and most effectual remedy for 

CONSUMPTION, BRONCHITIS, COUGHS, RHEUMATISM, GOUT, NEURALGIA, 
GENERAL DEBILITY, DISEASES OF THE SKIN, 
RICKETS, INFANTILE WASTING, AND ALL SCROFULOUS AFFECTIONS, 


Oprnton or G. H. BARLOW, Esq., M.D., F.R.C,P. 
Physician to Guy’s Hospital, &c. &c. 
“T have frequently recommended persons consulting me to make use of Dr. de Jongh’s 
Cod Liver Oil. I have been well satisfied with its effects, and believe it to bea pure Oil, 
well fitted for those cases in which the use of that substance is indicated.” 


Sold ONLY in IMPERIAL Half-pints, 2s, 6d.; Pints, 4s. 91.; Quarts, 9s,, capsuled, and 
labelled with Dr, DE JONGH’s signature, WITHOUT WEICH NONE CAN POSSIBLY BE 


GENUINE, 
SOLE AGENTS, 
___—_CANSAR, HARFORD, AND CO., 77, STRAND, LONDON, W.C. 


(OALs.— —BEST COALS ONLY.—COCKERELL and Co.’ 
price is now 26s. per ton cash, for the BEST SCREENED COALS, and 14s. 

chaldron cash, for BEST COKE, as supplied by them to her Majesty.—18, Cornhill, EC: 

ryphost Wharf, Earl-street, Blackfriars, 3 Eaton Wharf, Grosvenor Canal, Pimlico, 

§ Sunderland Wha) 


(LYCERINE SOAP, UNSCENTED, natural colour, in 1s. 


Packets. The pleasantest and best Soap for the Skin. PRICE’S NON-GUTTERING 
BEDROOM CANDLES in boxes, 1s. and 3s. Candlesticks, 1s. and 2s. 6d. 


PRICE’S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY (Limited), London. 


BLIGHTS, MILDEW, BEDBUGS.—GISHURST 


COMPOUND, patented for reventing and these 
Gardener’s Chronicle, Cottage Gardener, and Field. In bo 
all Nursery and Seeds heen, wholesale of PRICE'S PATENT CANDLE COMPANY Y inimitody 


W ILLIAM SMEE and SONS, CABINET MAN UFAC- 
TURERS, UPHOLSTERERS, and BEDDING WAREHOUSEMEN, 6, Finsbu 
vement, London, E.C., res pectfully announce that they are making, and have near 
completed, very considerable ndditions to their already large premises, in order to give in- 
creased accommodation to their Department for Bedroom Furniture and Beddin } gene- 
rally, and to allow of their adding largely to their Stock of Iron and Brass Bedste 
They have also prepared for the use of their Customers and the Public a NEW K 
of DESIGNS (with prices) of IRON and BRASS BEDSTEADS, together with REDUCED 
LISTS of PRICES of BEDDING, w hich they will be glad to forward upon ppplication, 
WILLIAM SMEE and SONS do not offer their Quotations of Prices as the lowest Which 
may be obtained. Their desire is to coy articles of really sound make and serviceable 
quality, such as they can with confidence recommend to their customers. They have 
quoted the lowest prices consistent with such goods, 
hey respectfully urge upon intending Purchasers the at advantage of a personal 
selection, and ask the favour of a call to inspect their stock, which is one of the largest 
and most varied in Lenton, comerinins every description of general CABINET FURNI- 
TURE, UPHOLSTERY, CAR PETS, &e. &c, 
WIL, IAM SMEE and SONS are ‘glad to give estimates before receiving Orders, and =i 
at any time wait pon parties requiring Furniture, in any part of the Kingdom, with Dra’ 
ings, Patterns of Materials, &c, 
January, 1860. 


Princes STOVES, FIRE-ITRONS, and CHIMNEY. 


at wu. 8 yers ofthe above are requested, before finally cones to visit WILLIAM 
URTON’S SHOW. -ROOMS. They contain such an peocrtmens ¢ of FENDERS, STOVES, 
RANGES. CHIMNEY-PIECES, FIRE-LRONS, and GENERAL IRON MONGERY as canno 
be approached else ~ ey either for variety, novelty, beauty of design, or exquisiteness of 
pt pag Bright Stoves, with Ormoli Ornaments and Two Sets of Bars, £3 15s. to 
£33 10s.; Bronzed Fenders, with Standards, 7s. to £5 12s.; Steel Fenders, # 15s. to £11; 
with from £2 15s, to £18; “thimney- Pieces, from 41 8s. to 
re fre 3d. the Set, to £4 4s, The BURTON and all other PATENT 

§tov w ith | Radiating Hearth- Plates. 


BEDSTEADS, BATHS, and LAMPS.—WILLIAM 
BURTON has SIX LARGE SHOW ROOMS devoted exclusively tothe SEPARATE DISPLAY 
of LAMPS, BATHS, and METALLIC BEDSTEADS. The Stock of each is at once the largest, 
newest, and most varied ever submitted to the Public,and marked at prices proportionate with 
those that have tended to make his Establishment the most distinguished in this Country. 


Bedsteads, from 128, 6d, to £20 0s. each. 
Shower Baths, from 8s.0d.to £6 0s. each. 
mps (Moderateur), from 6s. 0d. to £7 78. each, 

(Al l other kinds at the same veal 
Pure Colza Oil . . 48. per Gallon. 


DISH-COVERS and ‘HOT-WATER DISHES in _ every 


material, in great variety, and of the meen ag most récherché Patterns. Tin Dish-Covers, 
6s, 6d. the Set of Six; Block Tin, 12s, 5d. to 28s, 9d, the Set of Six; Elegant Modern Patterns, 
48. to 58s. 6d. the Set; Britannia Metal, with or without Silver-Plaied Handles, 76s. 6d. to 
110s. 6d. the Set; Sheffield Plated, £10 to £16 10s. the Set ; Block Tin Hot-Water Dishes, with 
WwW Gravy, 12s. to 30s. ; Britannia Metal, 22s. to773.; Electro- Plated on Nickel, full- -size, 
£111 


WILLIAM 8. BURTON’S GENERAL FURNISHING 
TRON MONGERY CATALOGUE may be had gratis, and free b; pest. It contains upwards of 
400 Illustrations of his illimited Stock of Electro and Shettield Plate, Nickel Silver and Bri- 
tannia Metal Goods, Dish-Covers and Hot Water Dishes, Stoves, Fenders, Marble Chimney- 
Pieces, Kitchen Ranges, Lamps, Gaseliers, Tea Urns and Kettles, Tea Trays, Clocks, Table 
Cutlery, Baths and Toilet Ware, Turne Iron and Brass I Bedsteads, Bedding, Bed-room 
Furniture, &c., with Lists of Prices and’ Plans of the Sixteen large *Show Rooms, at 39, 
Catone erat, Ws ; 1,14, 2, and 8, Newman-street; and 4, 5, and 6, Perry’s-place, London.— 

standiisner 


TOILETTE REQUISITE “AND NEW 


YEAR’S GIFT.—Among the many articles of luxury and value mrchaneablc at this 

son, none can be obtained possessing the manifold virtues of OLD. DRIDC ALM OF 
COLOMB IA. It nourishes the roots and body of the Hair, it imparts -y on delightful 
coolness, with an agreeable fragrance of perfume, and at this period of the year prevents 
the hair from falling off, or if already too thin or turning grey, will stop its further 
progress and soon restore it again. Those who really desire to have beautiful hair, either 
with wave or curl, should use it daily. It is also celebrated for strengthening the hair, 
freeing it from scurf, and pmens new hair, a and moustaches. Established 
upwards of thirty years. No imitative wash can ognal woe 3s, 6d., 6s,, and 11s, only. 


©, and A, OLDRIDGE, 13, Wellington-street North, 


Lon 
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GLASS PAINTING AND MURAL DECORATION. 
AVERS and BARRAUD, of Enpett-Street, Broomsrvry, 


beg to inform their Patrons that they will be happy to submit Desi; me for works of 
the highest character, and for more simple windows—e.g., Grisaille, Geometric, and Quarry 
Glazings ; also, for Mural Decoration. ces and Information forwarded. 


WEDDING AND VISITING CARDS ENGRAVED AND 

PRINTED, by first-class workmen, at LIMBIRD’S, 344, STRAND, opposite Water- 
loo Bridge. Wedding Stationery, Heraldic vn ing, Die-sinking, and Plates for Mark- 
ing Linen, Books, &c.—LIMBIRD’s, 344, Stran 


R IFLE COR Ps 8.—The MATERIALS recommended by 
Government MAY SEEN at Messrs. NICOLL, Army Depot, Regent-street, 

London. As every suit of aeons will be made from measures taken by skilled fore- 
men, gentlemen are uested to call there in preference to making appointments to be 
waited - at their own egy > Cash payments being required, the best articles are pro- 
duced for very modera rices.—H. J. and D. Nicholl, 114, 116, 118, 120, 142, 144, Regent- 
street, W.; 22, Cornhill, and 10, St. Ann’ S-square, Manchester. 


(REED AND CUMBERLAND, 33, CONDUIT STREET, 
CORNER OF BOND STREE 
BY SPECIAL APPOINTMENT TO aaa a AND 
THE EMPEROR AND EMPRESS OF THE FRENCH. 
ARTISTES IN DRAPING THE REAL FIGURE. 
COURT, DIPLOMATIC, MILITARY, AND NAVAL UNIFORMS. 
Practical experience, combined with a scientific knowledge of external anatomy and the 
pe cee proportions a and forms of the human tigure, give them confidence in soliciting 
patronage, 


BEN NETT’ S. WATCHES, 3, 65 and 64, Cheapside, in Gold 
and Silver, in great variety, of every construction and price, from Three to Sixty 
Guineas, Every watch skilfully examined, and its correct performance guaranteed. Free 
and safe per post, 
__ Money Orders to Joun BENNETT, Watch Manufactory, 65 and 64, _ Cheapside, 


BEN So N's WATCHES. 
“Perfection of mechanism.”—Morning Post. 
Gold Watches ......... . 4to 100 guineas, | Silver Watches .. . 2 to 50 guineas, 
Send two stamps for Benson’s Illustrated Watch Pamphlet. W: atches sent free to any 

part of the Kingdom on m receipt of a remittance.—33 and 34, Ludgate- “hill, London, E.C. 

S ELLING OFF—DRESSING CASES, DESPATCH 
Boxes, Travelling Bags, Writing Cases, Work Boxes, Jewel Cases, Inkstands, Enve- 
pe Cases, Blotting Books, Stationery Cases, Superior Cutlery, &c.; also, an Elegant 

ee eee of Articles suitable for Presents, at very Reduced Prices, previous to Altera- 

tions.—The Whole of the Large and Valuable STOCK of Messrs. BRIGG: . 27, Piccadilly, W., 

next door to St. James's Hall. 


CHEAP? | BOOKS at BULL’S LIBRARY. —Surplus Copies of 
Tennyson's of the King, Adam Bede, F. W, Robertson's Lectures and Addresses, 
Miss Kav nah’ s The Two Sicilies, and many 7h he Books, are now on Sale at greatly Re- 
duced Prices. Many of them will be found well suitable for Book Societies, Literary Insti- 
tutes, Parochial and Rural Libraries, &c. Catalogues sent gratis and post free.—BULL’s 
LIBRARY, 10, Holles-street, Cavendish-square, w. 


THE AQUARIUM.—LLOYD’S DESCRIPTIVE LIST, 
128 Pages, and 88 Cuts, for 14 Stamps. 
Apply direct to W, ALFoRD LiLoyD, Portland- road, London, Ww. 
Now ready, cloth gilt, 5s, 
HANDBOOK OF THE COURT, PEERAGE, AND 
HOUSE OF COMMONS, FOR 1860. Tenth Year. 
P. S. 34, Parliament-street, 8.W. 


This day is published, Fcap. 8vo, price 6s. 
SERMONS PREACHED IN THE ENGLISH CHURCH 
T HEIDELBERG, in the Years 1858-50. By STEPHEN Henry SaxBy, M.A., Curate 
of Monks’ Kirby, Warwickshire, and Domestic Chaplain to the Earl of Carnwath. 
Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co.; London: and DaLpy. 


UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 
EXAMINATION OF STUDENTS WHO ARE NOT MEMBERS OF THE UNIVERSITY. 
Just published, price 2s.; by post, 2s. 2d. ‘ 
XAMIN ATION PAPERS, with Lists of Syndics and 
4 Examiners, and the Regulations, &c., for the Examination held in December, 1850. 


Cambridge: Printed for the Syndics, at the University Press ; 
__and Sold at the Cambridge Warehouse, 32, Paternoster-row, London. 
oma IITEPOENTA ; or, The Diversions of Purley. By Jonn 
HorNE Tooke. With numerous Additions from the copy prepared by the Author 
for republication. To which is annexed his Letter to JOHN Dv NHING, Esq. Revised and 
Corrected, with additional Notes, by RrcHarD TAYLOR, F.S.A., F.L.S 
London: WILLIAM TEGG, 8, Queen-street, Cheapside, B.C, 


Just published, price 2s.; by post, 2s, 2d. 
N OTES ON NURSING: WHAT IT IS, AND WHAT 
IT IS NOT, By FLORENCE NIGHTINGALE. 
London: HARRISON, Bookseller to the Queen, 59, Pall-mall. 


In Two Volumes, 21s., at all the Libraries, 


HESTORIC AL RECOLLECTIONS OF THE REIGN OF 


WILLI Be: 4g . including the Parliamentary Reformation of Great Britain and Ire- 
land. By A. Mau 
eaten: : J. F. Hops, 16, Great Marlborough-street. 


(CURE of CHRONIC COUGH by DR. LOCOCK’S PUL- 


MONIC WAFERS.—From Mr. Smedley, Bookseller, Sleaford, Oct. 22. “ Gentlemen,— 
Ican speak with confidence, particularly of the Pulmonic Wafers, with which I have 
not only been relieved, but cured of a Chronic Winter Cough. a of Boxes I have 
sold, and still the sale i is as great as ever. Signed, J. SMEDLEY.” To Singers and Public 
Speakers they are inv: — for clearing and strengthening the voice. eed have a most 
pleasant taste. 1s. 1}d., 28. 0d., and lis. per | box. Sold by all Chemists. 


TO VOLUNTEER RIFLE CORPS. —BOOSEY and SONS’ 
MILITARY BAND INSTRUMENTS, Reed and Brass, as well as Bugles, Drums, and 
Fifes, have been used and approved of by almost every regiment in the service, at home 
and abroad, Those regiments that contemplate the formation of a band, are invited to 
apply to the firm, who will be happy to recommend the r Ss, and 
render any further assistance that may be required, ° 
Boosey and Sons, Holles-street, London. 


PIANOFORTES.—CRAMER, BEALE, and CO. List of 


Prices and Terms for Hire, post free.—201, Regent-street. 


HARMONIUMS. —CRAMER, BEALE, 


Regent-street. Description and List of Prices, post free. 


AND, BALLADS FROM HE 


MOST IN- 
ERESTING AND POPULAR NOV. 
LITTLE SOPHY ; A. “What will he do with it?’ By — BULWER LytTrTow, Bart. 
MURIEL: from “ John Halifax, Gentleman,” 
HETTY; from “ Adam Bede.” By GrorGE ELIOT, 
DINAH ; from “ Adam Bede.” By GEORGE ELIOT. 
LITTLE NELL; from “ The Old Curiosity Shop.” By CHARLES DICKENS. 
Composed by GrorGE LINLEY. Price of each, 2s, 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


OLD ENGLISH DITTIES, selected from W. Chappell 8 in- 
teresting work, “ Popular Music of the Olden Time,” sung by Miss Poole and Mr. 
Ramsden in their New Entertainment, Single Songs, 1s. ‘and 2s. each; or in Parts, con- 
taining 12 Songs, 5s. 


and CO., 201, 


CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


SONGS SUNG BY MRS. T. GERMAN REED, in the 
Popular Entertainment_at the Gallery of Illustration. “ Let u k our minds,” 
“ The Young Man from the Country,” “Think before you speak,” "e Une er a hedge,” and 
“The Land we live in,” duet, 2s. each, 
CRAMER, BRALE, and Co., 201. Regent-street. 


W ALTER MAYNARD’S ART OF SINGING, after the 
Method of the best Italian Masters, ae tan 78. 


CRAMER, BEALE, and Co,, 


NE PIANOFORTE MUSIC. 
5 a7 Fantasia from Martha 8s. Od. 
FAVARGER’S Fantasia from Guillaume Tell . . Od, 
FAVARGER’S Le Départ du Comscrit $s. 6d, 
FAVARGER’S Promenade sur 
FAVARGER’S Lydia (sans Octaves 
FAVARGER’S La Fuita Galop _............ 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES, 


ALIVE OR DEAD: a Tale of St. Crispin’s Parish. By 


CHARLES HOWELL, Crown 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, (post free.) 
A book written with spirit, applyi ing home truths, 


INFLUENCE; or, the Sisters. By Atsyn Locks. Crown 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, (pos t free, 
A narrative of unusual ~ 
London : JAMES BLACKWOOD, Paternoster-row. 


ILLUMINATED GIFT BOOK, 
Every page printed in gold and colours, from designs by Samuel Stanesby, 
QHAKESPEARE'S HOUSEHOLD WORDS: a Selection 
from the Wise Saws of the Immorta! Bard. With a Photographic Portrait taken from 
the monument at Stratford-on-Avon. Price 9s. illuminated cloth; 14s. morocco antique. 
“ This is a very charming gift hook,”—Art Journal 
“ Fit to be an offering to Titania or Queen Mab,”—The Critic, 
London: GRIFFITH and FaRRAN, the Corner of St, Paul’s-churchyard. 


TO SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES, 


JLLEMENTARY WORKS BY THE REV. H.C. ADAMS. 


LATIN DELECTUS, Sixth Thousand, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d, 
LATIN EXERCISES, 12mo, cloth, 2s, 6d. 
GREEK DELECTUS. Ninth Thousand. 12mo, cloth, 3s, 6d, 
GREEK EXERCISES, Second Thousand, 12mo, eloth, 2s. 6d, 
THE FOUR GOSPELS IN GREEK: with Prolegomena, Notes, and References. Com- 

“ah in One Vol., 12mo, cloth, 9s.; separately—StT. MATTHEW, 2s. 6d.; ST, MARK, 

; St. LUKE, 2s.; ST. JOHN, 2s. 
Specimen Prospectuses may be obtained on application. 
London: D, Nutt, 270, Strand. 


Just published, 


+ > > 

A DICTIONARY‘ OF ENGLISH ETYMOLOGY. By 

HENSLEIGH WEDGWOOD, M.A., late Fellow of Christ College, Cambridge. Vol. i., 
embracing Letters A to D. 8vo, pp. xxiv. 508, cloth boards, price 14s, 

“ Dictionaries are a class of books not usually esteemed light reading, but no intelligent 
man were to be pitied who should find himself shut up on a rainy day, in a lonely house, in 
the dreariest part of Salisbury Plain, with no other means ¢ f recreation than that which 
Mr. Wedgwood’s ‘ Dictionary of English Etymology’ could afford him. He would read it 
through from cover to cover at a sitting, and only regret that he had not the second 
volume to begin upon forthwith. it is a very able book, of great research, full of delightful 
surprises, a repertory of the fairy tales of linguistic science. "Spectator. 

London: TROBNER and Co., 60, Paternoster-row. 


GRATIS, AND POST FREE, ON RECEIPT OF ONE STAMP. 
Now ready, No, I. of 


BARTHES AND LOWELL’S BI-MONTHLY TIST OF 
NEWLY-IMPORTED POPULAR FOREIGN WORKS, together wi: portions of 
their valuable and well-selected Stock of New and Second-hand Bound Books, in all De- 
partments of Literature and the Fine Arts 
*,* Persons desirous of receiving the List re gularly ou publication, can do so by forward- 
Ing their name and address to the Publishers. 
Also, lately published, 


BARTHES and LOWELL’S GENERAL CATALOGUE 
OF THEIR STOCK, Royal 8vo (680 pages), boards, 8s. 
BARTHES and LOWELL, Foreign Booksellers, 14, Great Marlborough-street, London (W.) 


New Edition of OBERON and IL BARBIERE FANTAISIES, by this popular Comp ° 


BRINLEY RICHARDS’ The Birds and the Rivulet..................c000008 4s. Od, 
BRINLEY RICHARDS’ Good Bye, Sweetheart 88. OL 
BRINLEY RICHARDS?’ Oujus Animam 


CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201, Regent-street. 


THE RIFLEMAN’S MARCH, performed by the Military 
ds. Composed by & Maus, Conductor of he Band at the Crystal Palace. For 
Solo and Duet, 2s. 6d 
CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 201 Regent-street. 


pan OFORTE DUETS. —Verdi’s New Opera, “ U n Balle in 


aschera ; Yerd ‘* Macheth;” Verdi’s “ Il Troy - and “La Traviata;” 
Flotow" Rossini’s “ Stabat’ Mater ;” Rossini’ s “Il Barbiere ;” Wenar’ 8s “Obe- 
ron ;” Mozart’s “ ‘Don Giovanni,” and Mozart’s “ Ii Flauto Magico,” as Duets. By W. H. 
CaLicorr. and 6s. each. 


CRAMER, BEALE, and Co., 291, Regent-street. 


MU SIC.—PROFESSORS and the RETAIL TRADE are 
(in consequence of important alterations in terms) invited to apply for ROBERT 
COCKS and CO.’S New Circular of Terms. A Card must accompany such application, 
London: RoBert Cocks and Co., New Burlington-street, Regent-street, W. 
Publishers: to Her Majesty. 


W HAT WILL THIS COST TO PRINT? is a thought 

often onaarting to literary iow. public characters, and persons of benevolent 
intentions. An mediate answer to the inquire may be obtained on application to 
RICHARD BARRETT, 18, MARK LANE. LONDON. R. B.is enabled to execute every 
description of PRINTING on very advantageous terms, his office being furnished with a 

rge and choice assortment of ‘Types, STEAM PRINTING MACHINES, HYDRAULIC and 
other Presses, and every modern improvement in the Printing Art. ASPECIMEN BOOK OF 
Typss, and information for Authors, sent on application, by 

Ss eee BARRETT, 13, MARK L LANE, LONDON, 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW, Post Free, is. 6d. d. per Quarter ; 
and all other Newspapers on the lowest te ices, gratis on 

an iteation. BOOKS supplied at TEN PER CENT. DISCOUNT. and sent carriage or 
Post F REE. Post-Office Orders payable at the Strand Office. 


PARLOUR LIBRARY, Voi. 206, this day, price 2s. fancy boards, 
STORIES OF THE PENINSULAR WAR. By W. H- 


MAXWELL. 
Also, Vol, 205, price 2s. fancy boards, 


THE RED HAND: an Original Historical Novel. 
KELLY (daughter of Mrs. Sherwood) 
London: C. H. CLARKE, 13, Paternoster-row. 


By Mrs. 


Now Ready, price Sixpence the four Papers; by post Sevenpence, 


PAPERS AUSSUED BY THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
PROTECTION SOCIETY: 
1. ON, THE REMEDIES AT LAW AGAINST DISTURBERS OF DIVINE WORSHIP. 


Tw ly. 
2. ON LORD MOTION FOR ALTERING THE PRAYER BOOK. One 


Pe 
3. ON C Ht RCH ATES, One separate 
4. ON THE STATE OF THE LAW RELATING to STIPENDIARY CURATES. Three 
Pence separately. 
London: J. T. Hares, Lyall-place, Eaton-square ; ont eens (of Oxford), and MAsTERs, 
Durham: ANDRE 


DR. BRIGHT ON CONSUMPTION, &. 
Just published, Third Edition, Post $vo, cloth, price 9s. 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON DISEASES OF THE 


HEART, LUNGS, AND AIR-PASS! iy F witha Review of the several Climates 
, Member of the Royal 


recommended in these Affeetions. By JAMES BRIGHT, M.D., F.G.8 
College of Physicians, London. Third Edition, revised ‘and enlarged. 
London: J. CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street ; HaTcHarD and Co., 187, Piccadilly, W. 


YEARSLEY ON THROAT AILMENTS, 
Now ready, price 5s.; by post, 5s. 44. 


OX THE ENLARGED TONSIL AND ELONGATED 
UVULA, and other Morbid Conditions of the Throat, in connexion with Defects of 
Voice, 8 ch, Hearing, Degiutition, and Respiration ; Throat-Cough, and susce ytibility to 
go om Sore-Throat, and Imperfect Development of Strength, and Growth in 
oung Persons. vd EARSLEY, Esq., Surgeon to the Metropoli nfirmar: 
and Orthophonic institution, Sackville-street, W. politan Bar J oj 


at hey : EDWARD THOMPSON, Publisher and News Agent, 5, Burleigh-street, Strand, W.C. 


JOHN CHURCHILL, New Burlington-street, 
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[Jan. 28, 1860. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. CCXIIL., is published 


CONTENTS: 
Austyation Colonies and Supply of The Roman Wall in Northumberland, 
V. Religious Revivals in Ireland and 
IL Iny entors of Cotton Spinning Ma- elsewhere. 
hine: 1. Cow per—his Life and Works. 
Ill. China ‘and the War. VII. Reform Schemes. 
JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle- street. 


Octavo, 6s, 
BENTLEY S QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. IV, is now ready, 
1. The Coming Political Campaign, p i= Jonson. | 
Il. The Ordnance Survey, | vi IL, Greek Litera’ 
Ill. George Sand. VILL. John ‘Stuart’ MT on Liberty. 
IV. Modern English. 1X, Lord Dundonald, 


Vv 
V. Domestic Architecture. 
London: RICHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 


RENTLEY’s MISCELLANY, 


PRICE HALF-A-CROWN. 


CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY. No. CCLXXVIII. 
A TALE OF THE SOUTH DOWNS. 

By W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, Esq. 

PART THE FourtnH. 


(Ll. Outr he Correspond No. I. 
il, Gurney 5 oF Two Fortunes. A Tale ofthe Times. By Dudley Costello. Chap. XXIV. 
to 


IV. Romeo and Rosaline. By Monkshood, 
V. Maginn’s Shakspeare Papers, 
VL. Lord Elgin’s Mission. 
VII. Belles and Blackeock ; or, How a Little Candle on the Moors Lighted Dyneley to his 
Destiny. By Ouida. In Five C hapters. 
VIIL. Cephalonia. Notes on the Jonian Islands, 
IX. The Russians as they are. Drawn by One of Themselves. 
X. A Vacation Tour in Spain. 


London; RIcHARD BENTLEY, New Burlington-street. 
Fras ASER’S MAGAZINE for FEBRU ARY, 1860, 2s. 6d. 


CONTAINS: 

Concerning Giving Up and Coming Down. By A. K. H. B. 
The Battle- fields of 1859. 
The “Old © rrector.” 
Representation in Practice andin Theory. By Thomas Hare. 
Holmby House. By G. J. Whyte Melville, ‘author of “* Digby Grand.” Part XIV, 
Franklin’s pate, and the "Voy age of the “ Fox,’ 
Points of Vie 
The Idler in the Hague. 
Wheat and Tares. A Tale. Part IT. 
The Literary Suburb of the Eighteenth Century. Chapter IT. 
The United States through English Eyes. 
Why not the Lords too? 

London: JouN W. PARKER and Son, West Strand, W.C. 


Price One Shilling, 


MACMILLAN S MAGAZINE, No. IV., FEBRUARY, 1860. 
EDITED BY DAVID MASSON, 

CONTE 
I. Lord Macaulay. By the Rev. F. D, MA 
Il. Tom Brown at Oxford. the of Brown's School Days.” 
Shap. Summer 
Mi secular hristian ity 
III. Aretic Enterprise and its Results 1815. By FRANKLIN LUSHINGTON. 
TV. A Man’s Wooing. 
V. Modern Pensée-writers: the Hares, io. Joubert. By J. M. LupLow. 
VI. The Friend of Greece, By RicHarD GERN 
1, Macaulay ns a Boy: Described in Two U npublished Letters < ‘Henneh More. 
VIIL. The Age of Gold, By the Author of “John Halifax, Gentlema 
Harper’s Ferry and Old Captain Brown. By W. E. Fo ESTER. 
X. The Meeting of Parliament and Questions Ahead. 
MACMILLAN and Co., London and Cambridge ; 
and to be had of all Booksellers, News-agents, and at all Rs 1ilway Stations. 


COLBURN'S NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 
ZDITED BY W. HARRISON AINSWORTH, ESQ. 
CONTENTS FOR FEBRUARY, No, CCCCLXX. 
I. The French in Abyssinia. 
Il. East Lynne. By the Author of “Ashicy.” Part the Second. Chap. 
Moonlight Interview.—Chap. II, Mr. s Office.—Chap. ILI, 
Hare, the Younger. 
IIT. Wallenstein. By Sir Nathaniel. 
IV. Curiosities of Ceylon. 
V. To Eliza Cook: a Birthday Greeting. By W. Charles Kent, 
VI. Peden the Prophet. 
VII. All Souls’ Day. By Mrs. Bushby. 
VIII. A Holiday Tour in Spain, By a Physician, 
1X, Washington Irving. By Cyrus Redding. 
X. Arctic Exploration. 
XI. Resources of Estates. 
XII. A Special Service at Westminster Abbey. By Edward P. Rowsell, 
XILL. Will there be a Congress ? 
CHAPMAN and HALL, 193, Piccadilly. 
*,* Sold by all Booksellers and Newsmen. 


BLACK WOOD'S MAGAZINE, for FEBRUARY, 1860. 


No. DXXXIL. Price 2s. 6d. 


CONTENTS: 

Norman Sinclair: an Autobiography. Part I. 
The Diffusion of Taste among all Classes a National Necessity. 
St. Stephen’s. Part Second, 
Lord Dundonald’s Memoirs. 
Robert Burns. 
The Luck of Ladysmede. Part XII. 
Ode for the First Week of January to Messrs. Galen and Glauber. 
A Visit to the Columbia River, —_ a Cruise round Vancouver's Island, 
Fleets and Navies—England, Part TV. 
Mr. Bull's Second Song—The Sly Little Man, 
France and Central Italy. 

WILLIAM BLAackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


In Monthly Parts, price Sixpence, 
T ALES 


FROM “BL ACK WOOD.” 
No, 23, for February, contains— 
DI VASARI 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


THE, UNIVERSAL REVIEW for FEBRUARY. 


2s. Od 


Price 
. Isambard Brunel and Robert Stephenson. 
%; The Monetary System and Financial Condition of India, 
3. Sir Everard’s Daughter: Uniairly Played and Falsely Won, Part Il. By 
JouN CorvDy 
4. Charles Kingsley, Rectro of | 
5. Father Prout, By James HANNAY. 
6. Philosophical Romance, 
7. Verbal Landscape Painting. 
8. Lord Macaulay. 
Wo. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


CONSTITUTIONAL PRESS MAGAZINE FOR 


FEBRUARY, price One Shilling, contains :—I. Hopesand Fears; or, Scenes from the 
Life of a Spinster. By the Author of the “ Heir of Rede yffe,”’ “ Heartsease,” ” &c. Part IX. 
~lI. The Army ; a Letter to Lord Palmerston. By a late Common Soldier.—liI. War: a 
Tal e. By the Author of “ Paul Fer roll,” and “ Nine zoe ms by V.”—LIV. The Two Brains of 
the Cabinet.—V. The Bishop and Diocese of Oxf Le Pape et le Congres.—VII. 
Adelphi.—IX. The English Chureh in Paris. —X. The Suppers of the 
ories. No. 
Logton : Sau? and Oo. aud das. W.; Edin- 
urgh ELL and BRADFU xfor and Jas, PARKER; and may be hadat all 
Booksellers, Libraries, and Railway Bookstal . 


On Ist of February, price 6s. 


NORTH BRITISH REVIEW.—No. 


— CONTENTS: 
SA LIFE—MADAME RECAMIER 
COAST. Wega AND RIFLE CORPS, 
ERASMUS AS A SATIRIST. 
TH OF SCRIPTURE. 


R 
. FORM AND COLOUR.—SIR G. WILKINSON, 


= 
D 

28 

= 

= 

= 


be 


SO. 
TPRINTS.—H ITCHCOCK. 
a RECENT PUBLICATIONS. 
Edinburgh: W. P. KennEpy. London: HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 
Dublin: M’GLASHAN and GILL, 
[HE ECLECTIC: a Monthly Review and Miscellany, 
HE Is. 6d 
CONTENTS OF FEBRUARY NUMBER: 
‘The Sate of by Jobn 
nschar, the Apostle o ne Nor 
3. The Old ‘Mulberry Garden, and the Modern Le James’s Park. By W. Thornbury, 
4. Pages from my Diary. By Fredrika Brem 
5. John Angell James, In Memoriam. 
. Revivals, By Rev. Wm. Arthur. 
7. Financial Reform, 
Brief Notices of Recent Publications. 
London; Jupp and Giass, New Bridge-street, and Gray’s Inn- road. 
“A Guest that best becomes the Table.”"—SHAKSPEAR . 
This day, Part IV., New Series, price Ninepence, 
‘THE WELCOME GUEST. Edited by Roser B. Broven. 
CONTENTS: 
I. Spare Bedrooms. By Edmund Yates. 
Il. Three Knocks at Quilcher’s Door. By Silverpen. 
Il. Lady Chestertield’s Letters to Her py Siren! By Sala, 
Letter V aI. On the Behaviour of Young Ladies. 
1X. Miss Chesterfield has been to Paris. 
A Ample "Sec urity. By Edward Draper. 
Vv. AC hristmas Complaint. By the Zditor. 
VI. The Night Alarm. By Lascelles Wraxaill. 
1, Cuckoo Notes in Africa. By a Child of Nature. 
1. Blow Hot—Blow Cold. By Lesustas Mayhew. Chaps. III. TV. V. 
IX. Lord Macaulay. By James Hannay. 
X. Guns, Gunpowder, Gun Cotton, and “the Greek Fire. By T. P. Healey. 
. Doctor Johnson. By R. B. Brough. 


I. Stuff. By W. B. Tezetmeier. 
Hasheesh. By H. N. Draper. 
IV. The Sad Return. By John Oxenford. 
Vv. My Bimbashi. By Lascelles Wraxall. 
XVI. Another Ramble Among Social Troubles. By T. P. Healey. 
XVII. Curious Effects of the Season. wd John Hollingshead. 
XVILI. Bono Johnny. By Lascelles Wraxall. 
XIX. Oddities of Great Men. Drawn hy Kenny Meadows. 
X. = tions from the Diary and Correspondence of Our Mary Jane. By Frederick 
reenw 


XXI. One of Our ‘Orphan’ s Stories. By Francis Whiteside. 
XXIL. Au Reservoir. By Godfrey Turner. 
above 


The entirely Original Articles are Illustrated with Nineteen Engravings after 
designs by “ Phiz,” C. H. Bennett, Kenny Meadows, Julian Portch, and H. G. Hine. 


London Hou LSTON and WRIGHT, 5, Paternoster-row. 


The February Number, | price 6d., of 


THE. BRITISH CONTROVERSIALIST, will contain 
Articles on the following Subjects :— 
I, Lord Macaulay. 
IL. The Protestant of Faith. 
ILL, The Opium Tra 
Trades U 
. In Memoriam, 1859. 
Reviews of Books, Original Poetry, Literary Intelligence, &c. 
London ; HOULSTON and WRIGHT, 65, Paternoster-row. 
Order early. 


~ 
(THE SPIRITUAL MAGAZINE, No. IL, for FEBRUARY, 
price Sixpence, contains :— 
The Manifold Phases of Seti. 
Professor Agassiz’ Ex ence, 
Mr. Howitt and Mr. an 
Double Apparitions, 
Our Public Teachers and the i of Spiritual Laws, By D. D. Home, 
Spiritualism amongst the Shaker: 
acts.—The Bank of Faith, 
Correspondence. 
The Rey. T, L. Harris. 
Notices of New Books, 
London: F, PITMAN, 20, Paternoster-row, E.C. 


[HE ENC ENGLISH WOMAN’ S JOURNAL for FEBRUARY, 


1800, price Is, CONTENTS:—1. On the Obstacles to the Em Lely Women. 
Harriot re Hunt.—3. The Influence Of Classical Literature,—4. The Dilemma: a 
Poem.—5. A Village Sketch.—6, A Last Word.—7. Notices of Books,— ¥ , +t Council.—9. 
Passing Events. 


Also uow ready, Vol. IV., price 7s. 


London: Published by the English Woman’s Journal Compeny, Limited, at their Office 
19, Langham-place, Regent-street, W.; and for the Company by PIPER, STEPHENSON, and 
SPENCE, Paternoster-r -row. 


TPHE LAW MAGAZINE AND LAW REVIEW for 


Fr EBRU ARY, being No. XVI. of the United New Series, is this day published, price 5s. 
and contains :—I. The Temple and the Templars: No. 1. The ‘hurech.—Il. Row- 
land’s History of the English Oonstitution.—III. Einepheny IV, Justice and Justices. 
Y. Criminal Law of France.—VI. Curiosities of Law: . IL: An English Borough in the 
Fourteenth Century; Custumnal of Romsey.—VII. Braivltig: St. George’s in the East, 
London.— VIII. The Jurisdiction and Prac of the Admiralty Court.—IX. Lord St. Leo- 
nards’ Property and Trustees Relief Act.—C orporation Magistrates.—Criminal Procedure, 
French and English.—Recent Leading Cases on the Right to the Support of Land and 
Buildings—Solomon v. The Vintners’ “Company, and Bonomi v. Backhouse.—Notices of 
New Works.—Events of the Quarter.— List of New Publications, &. 

London: BuTTERWORTHS, 7, Fleet-street, Her Majesty’s Law Publishers, 


WHEWELL’S SERMON (to be preached at St. Paul's 


hedral_ on Sunday qrening the 29th instant) will be given verbatim in the 
ERK aL JOURNAL of TUES NEXT; together with all the Religious Literature 
5 ‘the fortuight. Price isco. A copy post free for nine stamps. 
19, Wellington-street North, Strand, W.C. 


WALLACE MONUMENT.—SALTAIRE. THE 


BUILDER of THIS DAY, price 4d., Stamped 5d., contains :—Fine View of the Wal- 
lace Monument—The Mill at Saltaire—An Ermined Architect—Colour in External Decora- 
tion—The Architecture of Ceylon (with Illustrations)—Was Wykeham an Architect ?— 
a of Railways—Architectural Museum—The Dublin Waterworks—The Spurgeon 
Chapel Competition—Ruskin on Perspective—Provincial News—Church-building News— 
Royal Institute of British Architects—The a Association—Architects’ Charge 
Glass, &c,—Office, 1, York-street, Covent-garden; and all 
ooksellers, 


Just published, in 8vo, price 14s. 


BSS4¥s, MILITARY and POLITICAL, written in India. 


CONTENTS: 
1. Military Defence of our Indian Empire. 
2. The Kingdom of Oude. 
3. Mahratta History and Empire. 
. Lord Hardinge’ Indian Administration. 
. The indian Ary 
6. Army Reform. . the late Sir Henry Montgomery Laurence, K.C.B. 
London: WM. H. ALLEN and Co., 7, Leadenhall-street. 


(ONSUM ‘ONSUMPTION. Remarks on the Treatment of ( Consump- 
tion; with Notices of Successful and Unsuccessful Cases. By CHARLES THOMASON 
THOMPSON, M.D., Member of the Royal College of Physicians. Price, sewed, 1s. 
London: EDWARD DWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross. 


HE CATH CATHEDRALS OF THE UNITED KINGDOM, 


their History, Architecture, Monuments, and Traditions; with Short Notes of the 
Chief Objects of Interest in each Cathedral City, and a Popular Introduction to Church 
Architecture, By MACKENZIE WALCOTT, M.A. Price, cloth, 5s, 


London: EDWARD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, S.W. 


MN STERS AND ABBEY | RUINS OF THE UNITED 
KINGDOM. Their yon OR ecture, Monuments, and Traditions; = 
Notices of the Parish Churches Colleniate Chapels. By MACKENZIE WALCOTT. 


M.A. Price, cloth, 4s. 
London: EpwaRD STANFORD, 6, Charing-cross, 
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In 8vo, price 1s.; by post, 1s. 1d. 
REPORT SUBMITTED TO THE MANCHESTER 
HURCH SOCIETY, by a Committee appointed for that purpose, on the Nomina- 

tion and Election of Bishops ; with an Appeni nitx. 
Oxford and London: J. H. ‘and JAS. PARKER. 


Just published, in 8vo, price Sixpence; by post, Sevenpence, 


THE COMMON PRAYER-BOOK CONSIDERED, i in its 

Adaptation to the Religious Wants of our Age—in Two Lectures. the outward 

jaminiateations of Religion under a prescribed Form required by the Givation Faith ? 
Oxford: and 277, Strand, London: J. H. and Jas. PARKER, 


BISHOP OF OXFORD, 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 6s, cloth, 


A DDRESSES to the CANDIDATES for ORDINATION 

on the QUESTIONS in the ORDINATION SERVICE. By SamvrL, Lorp BISHOP 
or OXFORD, Chancellor of the Most Noble Order of the Garter, and Lord High Almoner to 
her Majesty the Queen. 

CoNTENTS:—1. The Inward Call—2. The Glory of God—3. Sufficiency of the Holy Scrip- 
tures—4. The Ministration of Dorin, Sacraments, and Discipline—5. The Driving away 
of Erroneous and Strange Doctrine: Private Mouitions and Exhortations to t ne Sick 
and to the Whole—7. Private Ministration to the Sick and to the Whole—8. Diligence in 

yer—9. Diligence in the Study of Holy Ser ae Being Ensamples to the Flock of 
Christ—11. Maintaining Quietness and Peace—12. Obedience to Ordinary and other Chief 


Ministers. 
Oxford and London: J. H. and Jas. PARKER. 


HESTORICAL TALES.—The NEW NUMBER will be a 


Tale of MEDIRVAL NESTORIANISM. The scene is laid in the East Indies, and the 
Tale opens A.D. 1277. It will be entitled—The SEA-TIGERS., In strong binding, with Illus- 


trations, 1s, 
Oxford and London : J. H. and Jas. PARKER. 
In 8vo, price 1s,; by post, 1s. 1d, 


PLAINSPOKEN’S LETTERS TO DR. DODGE ON THE 
REVISION OF THE LITURGY. 
Oxford and London : J. H. and Jas. PARKER. 


BOHN’S SCIENTIFIC LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY. 
STAU? NTON’S CHESS PRAXIS.—A SUPPLEMENT TO 

THE CHESS-PLAYER’S HANDBOOK, containing all the most important modern 
improvements in the Openings, illustrated by actual Games; a revised Code of Chess 
Laws; and a Collection of Mr. Mor “na s Gaines in England aud Fr: ance; critically anno- 
tated (636 pages). Post 8vo, cloth, 6 

lienry G. Bonn, London, W.C. 
BOHN’S PHILOLOGICAL LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY, 
: 
Low! NDES’S BIBLIOGRAPHER’S MANUAL OF 

ENGLISH LITERATURE, comprising an Account of Rare, Curious, and Useful 
Books published in England since the Invention of Printing; with Bibliographien! 
Critical Notices and Prices. New Edition, revised and enlarged. By Henry G. Bonn 
Tobe completed in Eight Parts, forming Four Vols., Post 8vo, Part V., price 3s. 

+ The former edition had within the last year become so scarce as to sell by auction Jor 
ek. of £7. he present will be a full and complete reprint, with extensive corrections 
and additions, for £1 88. 

HENRY G. Bonn, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.c, 


BOHN’S ILLUSTRATED LIBRARY FOR FEBRUARY, 


\parrvar’s MISSION ; or, Scenes in Africa. (Written 


for Young People.) New Edition, compiete in One Vol., Post 8vo, with Engravings 
on Wood by Gilbert and Dalziel, cloth, 5s. 
Henry G. Bonn, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C. 


BOHN’S CLASSICAL LIBRARY FOR JANUARY, 


MABTIAL'S EPIGRAMS, literally translated into English 


ach accompanied by one or more Verse Translations, selected from the 
Works r Baglish Poets, and various other sources, With a copious Index. Double 
Volume (460 pages), Post Svo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 
2’. This has been unexpectedly delayed by the preparation of the Index, but is now 
re 


Henry G. Bonn, York-street, Covent-garden, London, W.C, 


This day, Feap. §vo, limp cloth, price 2s. 
SERMON VS IN DIFFERENT STYLES, PREACHED 
CHURCH, PICCADILLY. By the Kev. Joun Rick M.A., late 
urate of Jamies’ 


: WILLIAM SKEFFINGTON, 163, Piccadilly, W. 


NEW POEM BY ERNEST JONES. 
Now ready, One Vol. 3s. 6d., cloth lettered, 


(oR AYDA, A TALE OF FAITH AND CHIVALRY ; 


AND OTHER POEMS. Dedicated by permission to Sir Edw. ard Bulwer Lytton, by 
ERNEST aye, Author of “The Battleduy,” “The Emperor’s Vigil,” “The Revolt of 
Hindostan,” 

London: W. KENT and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW HOLIDAY PRESENT.—With Twenty-eight Engravings, 6s. 


Steam: OF INVENTORS AND DISCO VERIES IN 
SCIENCE AND THE USEFUL ARTs. By Joun Truus, F. 
Published by Kent and Co., F lost -stee et. 


In One Vol. Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6. 


MEMOIRS OF THE QUEENS OF PRUSSIA. By 
EMMA WILLSHER ATKINSON. 
“Tt is no more than justice to say that a more satisfactory piece of biography has rarely 
been written.”—Bell’s Weekly Messenger. 
“The style is easy and clear; it is everywhere the work of an English lady who has cast 
a pure light on difficult and gross subjects.’ "Saturday Revie 
London: KENT and Co,, Fleet- we. 


Also, just published, by the same Author, in Two Vols. Crown 8yo, price 21s, 
EXTREMES: A NOVEL. 
London: Situ, ELDER, and Co., Cornhill. 
Next Week, One Large Vol., price cloth, 


A CYCLOPEDIA OF THE PHYSICAL SCIENCES. 


COMPRISING 


ACOUSTICS ELECTRICITY, MAGNETISM, OPTICS 
ASTRONOMY, EAT, MATHEMATI PNEUMATICS, 
DYNAMICS. HYDRODYNAMICS, STA 


Edited by JouN PRINGLE NICHOL, LL.D., Professor of Practical pe R... in ‘te Uni- 
versity of Glasgow; assisted by Sir W. RowAN HAMILTON, Dr. RoBINsON, Professors 
NKINE, STOKES, TAYLOR, and THOMSON, and other Contributors. Lilustrated by nume- 
Tous Maps, Engravings, and Woodcuts. Second E dition, revised and greatly enlarged. 
London: RICHARD GRIFFIN and Co., Stationer’s-hall-court; and Glasgow. 


RIFLE CORPS. 
This day is published, price 1s., by post 1s. 2d. 
Tie VOLUNTEER MOVEMENT; dts Progress and 


With Tables of the Vol Corps throug! Brite of their 
TACMILLAN and Co., 23, Henrietta-street, Covent-garden, London ; and Cambridge. 


This day is published, Vol. IV. of the 


ComM?Pl PLETE LIBRARY EDITION of SIR E. BULWER 
VELS. Published Monthly, in Volumes of aconvenient and handsome 
form, pkey hy : large and readable type, price 5s. each, 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 


This day is published, 


THE YEAR-BOOK OF AGRICULTURAL FACTS. 
Edited by Ropert Scott BuRN. To be published Annually. In Feap, 8vo, closely 
Now ready, price 2s, 6d, 
W HO’S Twelfth Annual Edition. 
Price Sixpence, 
The Opinion of =. Robert Phillimore ; 3. The Opinion of Licentiates: M. Cortina, J. @. 
z. Madrid. 


printed, price 5s. 

WHO 1860? 
SPANISH CERTIFICATES.—STATEMENT OF THE 
Acevedo, L. D. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
London: Batty Brotrners, Cornhill. 
POSITION OF THIS QUESTION, consisting of—1. The Report of the Committee; 2. 


Batty Brotners, Exch buildi 


MR. W. H. RUSSELL’S NEW WORK. 
In Two Vols, Post 8vo, 21s. cloth, 


MY DIARY IN INDIA. With Tinted Illustrations. The 
Sixth Thousand, now ready. 

“We commend ‘ My Diary’ freely to our oaghttal It is far more impor- 
tant in a political and prospective sense, than a rec rsonal adventures, or a 
series of photographs of Indian warfare. It has ‘poth of these tractive features ; but its 
views of our foams policy are the grounds on which we regard it as 80 important to the 
English public.”— Times. 

London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


“ Contains the information that everyone ought to know.” 
Now ready, the Tenth Thousand of 


How WE ARE GOVERNED. By Fonsrangve, 
of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-Law. 2s. 6d. 

“Manifest enough is the value of a comprehensive book like this. It is a digest of the 
English constitution, not only clearly and elegantly written, but, Seeng the vast ex- 
tent of the subject, marvellous for the fulness of its summary.” — Examine 

“We can say of ‘How we are Governed’ that it shows ‘how’ very clearly, ; and explains 

‘why’ with great precision and good sense.”’"—Atheneum. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, W. ARNE, and RoUTLEDGR, Farringdon-street. 


NEW WORK BY THE WE ARE GOVERNED.” 


RicHtTs AND WRON GS: : . Manual of Household Law. 
By ALBANY FONBLANQUE. 
“ Every man of twenty-one years of age should completely study this book. It deserves 
a lace in every house. The work is perfect, aud incomparably the best digest 
Household Law as yet published.”—British Standard, 
London : ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGP, Farringdon-street. 


In Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 


DRAM MATIC SCENES FROM STANDARD AUTHORS, 


Private Representations and Schools. By CHARLES WILLIAM SMITH, Author of 
= Hints. on Elocution,” “ The Book of Recitations.” 


London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and RouTLepGe, Farringdon-street. 
BULWER’S NOVELS IN NINETEEN MONTHLY VOLUMES, FINELY PRINTED 
ON GOOD PAPER. 


In Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth extra, 


LEILA AND THE PILGRIMS OF THE RHINE. By 


Sir Epwarp BuLWwer LytTTon. 


The Volumes already issued of this series are— 
THE CAXTONS., | NIGHT AND MORNING. 
MY NOVEL, 2 vols. 
London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-strect. 


THE BEST SCHOOL ATLASES. 
Price 12s. half-bound, 


(THE COLLEGE ATLAS.  Forty-third Thousand. With 
Thirty-three Coloured Maps. 
Price 5s. 6d. half-hound, 


THE JUNIOR ATLAS. Eighteenth Thousand. With 


Seventeen Coloured Maps. 

New Editions of each of the above are now ready, containing the undermentioned 
improvements, viz.: in Europe, the insertion of every canwey, and the rectifications of 
Political Boundaries, owing to the treaties of Paris and Villa Franca. In Asia, the 
new Russian Boundary in the Amoor: the Boundaries of the two new Indian Pre- 
sidences, and the result of recent surveys. In Australia, the discoveries of Sturt, 
Babbaze, Warburton, Gregory, and the North Aasteenon Expedition. a Africa, the 
labours of Barth, Livingstone, Burton and 8 xplorations of 
McClintock and other Arctic Travellers; the . “Colony of ‘Britta Columbia. and the 
United States acquisitions from Mexico. 

London: ROUTLEDGE, WARNE, and ROUTLEDGE, Farringdon-street. 


Just published, price 6s., Post 8vo, cloth, 


a 
BAGGI, PROSATORI ITALIANT. Specimens of Italian 
Prose Writers, from the Thirteenth hme = | to the Present Time, with a Critical 
and Biographical Notice of each Author; preceded by a Selection of Easy Extracts, wii 
Notes for Beginners. 
Uniform with, and qrrgnens on the pone plan as Roche's “Prosateurs Francais.” This 
work is alzo adopted in M. Roche's Class 


WILLIAMS and NoRGArE, 14, ~~ Covent-garden, London ; and 
South ‘Frederick- street, ‘Edinburg’ 


Just completed, in Two Vols. Post 8vo, cloth, price 8s. 


HUSTOIRE des PRINCIPAUX ECRIVAINS FRANCAIS 
depuis lorigine de la Littérature jusqu’A nos jours, par ANT, Roce, directeur 

de U Edueational Institute de Londres, Examinateur a!’ Université de Londres. 

“M. Roche has handled with eminent success subjects of very peculiar difficulty. . . ss 

The Essays on Montesquieu, Voltaire, Rousseau, and Buffon, are perfect gems in thei: 

Independently, sporeow er, of any higher qualities, these volumes are excessiv 

amusing. ”— Saturday 

“ As distinguished by the y aroutences and diligence of the author’s mind as any of his 

former —Eraminer. 

“It is the cream of literary history, eahinttins th the progress and perfection of French 
Uterature in the most eminent writers. olume is very pleasant reading, an 
will be very acceptable to a large class.”—Leader. 

WILLIAMS and NorGATR, 14, Henrietta-street, Covent-gurden, London; and 
2%, South Frederick-street, ‘Edinburgh. 


NEW AND ILLUSTRATED EDITION OF SHARPE'S EGYPT. 
In Two Vols. Demy 8vo, price 24s. cloth, with upwards of 250 Illustrations and 
Two Coloured Maps, 


THE HISTORY OF EGYPT, from the Earliest Times to 
the Conquest by the Arabs, A.D. 640. By SAMUEL SHARPE. 
London : EDWARD MOXON and Co., Dover-strect. 


HAYDN’S DICTIONARY OF DATES, 
In One Vol. Demy 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 


HAYDN’s DICTIONARY OF DATES. Comprehending 


Remarkable Occurrences, Ancient and Modern—the Foundation, Laws, and Govern- 
mentsof Countries—their Progress in Civilization, Industry, and Science— their Achieve- 
ments in Arms—their Civil, Military, and Religious Institutions— -the Origin and Advance 
of Human Arts and Inventions, with copious details relating to the British Empire. The 
Whole comprehending a body of Information, Classical, Political, and Domestic, from the 
farliest accounts to the present time. Ninth Edition, revised and greatiy eniarged, by 
Benjamin V care, Assistant Secretary and Keeper of the Library of the Royal Institu- 
ion of Great Britaix 

In this Edition sbout Five Hundred new articles have been inserted; avery great number 
articles have been re-written ; and in order still more to adapt the work to educational 
parposes, numerous biographical, geographical, literary, and scientific details have been 
Supplied. 

pate volume containing upwards of 15,000 articles, and, perhaps, more than_15 mee 
15,000 facts. What the London Directory is to the merchant, this otionary of Dates 
be found to be to those who are searching after information, whether classical, political, 

or general.” —T'imes. 
London; EpwakD Moxon and Co., Dover-strect, 


Price 2s., 12mo, cloth, 


ROCHE ° (A.), GRAMMATRE FRANCAISE, adoptée par ar le 
conseil Impérial de I’Instruction Py pour les Lycées et 
France, EpITION, & l’usage des Anglais. 


By the same Author, price $s, 6d., 12m 


DU STYLE ET DE LA COMPOSITION | LITTERATRE. 


“We have. seen few books more_pract 
volumes. Pt are necessary to vo all who wish to learn or 
earnest.”—M. NISaRD. 
South Frederick-street, Edinburgh. 
‘Price 6s. 8vo, cloth, 


ROCHE (A.), POETES FRANCAIS, recueil de Morceaux 
choisis dans les meilleurs potétes, depuis Vorigine de la — 
ee joure, avec une Notice biographique et critique sur chaque 


ical, more clear, ont a ent then these 
to French in | 


n, London ; and 


Uniform with the above, price 6s, 
ROCHE (A.), PROSATEURS FRANCAIS, Recueil de mor- 


ceaux choisis dans les meilleurs prosateurs; avec une Notice biographique et 


critique sur chaque auteur. riettac 
BGATE, 14, Henrietta- coy ent n, London 
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CARR’ S NEW CLASSICAL LEXICON. 10s. 6d. 
CARR’S ITISTORY OF GREPCE. 7 7s. Od. 
CARR’S CLASSICAL MYTHOLOGY 
The Classical Dictionary,’ ” with 2000 Names, is “by far the most 
of iti It is ble for all who wish to see the Pronunciation 
of established by proof; and, in the extent of its illustrations, “no work can 
be compared with it for comprehensiveness ‘and conciseness.’ 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co. 
SUPERIOR SCHOOL BOOKS, 


BUITER’S ETYMOLOGICAL SPELLING BOOK AND 


EXPOSITOR. 230th Edition. Price 1s. 6d. bound, 


BUTTER’S READING AND SPELLING in Easy 


Gradations, 48th Edition. Price 1s, 6d. bound, 


BUTTER’S GRADUAL PRIMER. With Engravings, 


Sixpence. 


SIMPKIN and Co., WHITTAKER and Co., and all Booksellers, 


SCHOOL BOOKS BY “WILLIAM BU TLER.- —EDITED BY THOMAS BOU RN. 
(CHRONOLOGICAL, BIOGRAPHICAL, HIS!ORICAL, 

and MISCELLANEOUS EXERUISES, Thirteenth Edition, 12mo, 7s.’6d. bd. 

EXERCISES ON THE GLOBES AND MAPS. With 


QUESTIONS for EXAMINATION. Sixteenth Edition, 12mo, 6s. 


ARITHMETICAL QUESTIONS. Fourteenth Edition, 12mo, 
MISCELLANEOUS QUESTIONS IN ENGLISH HIs- 


TORY and BIOGRAPHY. Sixth Edition, 12mo, 4s. bd 

GEOGRAPHICAL EXERCISES ON THE NEW TES- 
TAMENT. Sixth Edition, 12mo, 5s. 6d. b 

ARITHMETICAL TABLES, &c. Twenty-sixth Edition, 4d. 


London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co, 


DR. CORNWELL’S EDUCATIONAL WORKS. 


GEOGRAPHY FOR BEGINNERS. Fourth Edition, 1s. 
A SCHOOL GEOGRAPHY, Twenty-seventh Edition, $s, 6d. ; with Maps, 5s. 6d. 
A SCHOOL ATLAS, 2s. 6d. plain, 4s. coloured, 


ALLEN AND CORNWELL’s GRAMMAR, Twenty-seventh Edition, 2s. red, 
1s. 0d, cloth. 


GRAMMAR FOR BEGINNERS, Thirty-fourth Edition, 1s, cloth, 0d. sewed, 
THE YOUNG COMPOSER. Twenty-second Edition, 1s, 6d. 
SELECT ENGLISH POETRY. Tenth Edition, 4s. 
THE SCIENCE OF ARITHMETIC, Fifth Edition, 4s. 6d, 
ARITHMETIC FOR BEGINNERS. Third Edition, 1s. 61. 
London: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, and Co,; HAMILTON, ADAMS, and Co, 
__ Edinburgh: OLIVER and Born. 
In Post 8vo, price 4s. 6d., the Third Edition of 


A § CATECHETICAL HELP TO BISHOP BUTLER’S 


Guteed NALOGY, By the Rev. CAMPBELL Grey HvuTTON, M.A., of Brasenose College, 


Rivinetons, W. aterloo-place, 
In Small 8vo, price 6s., the Second Edition of 


SERMONS, CHIEFLY ON OLD TESTAMENT HIS- 
TORIES; from Texts in the Sunday Lessons. By JoHN HAMPDEN GURNEY, M.A., 
Rector of St. Mary’s, Marylebone. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 


SERMONS ON TEXTS FROM THE GOSPELS AND 


EPISTLES, FOR PARTICULAR SUNDAYS. Price 6s. 


MANUAL FOR THE CLERGY. 
Now ready, in 8vo, price 12s., the Eighth Edition of 


TNSTRUCTIONS FOR THE USE OF CANDIDATES 
FOR HOLY ORDERS, AND OF THE PAROCHIAL CLERGY, as to Ordination, 
Licences, Induction, Pluralities, Residence, &. &c.; with Acts of Parliament re lating to 
the above, and Forms to be used. By CHRISTOPHER HODGSON, M.A., Secretary to the 
Governors of Queen Anne’s Bounty. 

*,* In this Edition such alteratious have been made as —— to be necessary, in con- 

of recent amendments in the laws relating to the Clergy. 
RIVINGTONS, Waterloo-place. 


In 8vo, price 18s., Vol. IV. Part 1 (Hebrews—2 Peter) of 


Te GREEK TESTAMENT; with a critically Revised 


Text: a Digest of various Readings: Mar: ginal References to Verbal and Idiomatic 

sage: Prolegomena: and a copious Critical and Exegetical Commentary in Fegan. 

For ihe Use of Theological Students and Ministers. By HENRY ALFORD, D.D., Dean of 
nterbury 


*,* The Concluding Part is in preparation. 
RrvinGtons, Waterloo-place, London; and DEIGHTON, BELL, and Co., Cambridge. 


DEMOSTHENES AND ASCHINES. 
Now ready, the Second Edition, price 4s. 6d., of 


THE ORATION of DEMOSTHENES on the CROWN. 
Edited, from the best Text, with English Notes, and Grammatical References, by 
THOMAS KERCHEVER ARNOLD, M.A., late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


The following are by the same Editor :— 


1. THE OLYNTHIAC ORATIONS of DEMOSTHENES. 


Second Edition, 3s. 


ad 2. THE PHILIPPIC ORATIONS of DEMOSTHENES. 
3. THE ORATION OF ASCHINES AGAINST 


4s. 


Rivrxetons, Waterloo-place, 
THE STUDY OF HOMER, 


A N ELEMENTARY GREEK READER, from the Odyssey 

of Homer, With Grammatical Introduction, Notes, and Glossary. From the 
German of Dr. AHRENS, Director of the Lyceum at Hanover. = THOMAS KERCHEVER 
ARNOLD, M.A.,, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 12mo, 3s. 


By the same Editor, 


HOMER FOR BEGINNERS.—The First Three Books of 


the Iliad, with English Notes; forming a sufficient Commentary for Young Students. 
ond Edition, 12mo, 3s. 


THE ILIAD COMPLETE; with English Notes and 
Grammatical References. Second Edition. One Thick Vol. 12mo, 12s. half-bound. 

*,* In this Edition the Argument of each Book is divided into short Soyene which are 
prefixed to those portions of the Text, respectively, which they describe. The Notes (prin- 
bya = Dibner) are at the foot of each page. At the end of the Volume are useful 

ppendices 


THE ILIAD, Books 1 to 4; with a Critical Introduction, and 

copious English Notes. Second Edition, imo, 7 78. 

“This edition is intended to assist more ool students at schools and coll 
A more useful and complete guide to the study of Homer we do not know. Althongh it 
treats only of the first four books—if anybody makes himself thoroughly master o' 
contents of this volume, he will find no difficulty in ye | comprene nding any other part of 
the Lliad or Odyssey. The ‘ Introduction to the ‘Study of Homer’ which follows the text, is 
an abridgment of Thiersch’ 8 invaluable treatise on the language of Homer. It embraces 
remarks on prosody, the Epic dialect, the digamma, the changes of vowels and consonants 
—with most complete lists of Homeric su tantives, pronouns, verbs, and adverbs—the 
whole forming an admirable grammar to Homer. The notes —— mich valuable infor- 
mation on points of philology, mythology, histo’ he whieh 
are a stumbling-block to many, are well exp! aimeult 8 carefully 
translated.’ "Atheneum. 


THE ILIAD OF HOMER, from a carefully corrected Text; 


with copious English Notes. By WILLIAM TROLLOPE, M.A. Fourth Edition. 15s. 


A GREEK AND ENGLISH LEXICON FOR HOMER; 
illustrating the Domestic, Religious, Political, and Militar; —— of the Heroic 
With an Ex lanation of ‘the most difficult t Peete, and r Names. From 
German of CRUSIUS, by eae Sm. Edited by the late T. Te ARNOLD, MA Ina 
closely-printed Vol., 98, half-boun 


Waterloo-place, 


MR. BENTLEY'S NEW PUBLICATIONS, 


UNDERCURRENTS OVERLOOKED IN LONDON AND 


PARIS, By the Author of “ Flemish Interiors,” Two Vols., 21s. 


THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A SEAMAN. By Txomas, 
EARL OF DUNDONALD. Vol. I. (complete in Two), 8vo, 14s. 
“ Lord Cochrane was more like Nelson than any man of his generation. His glorious 
career recals the Raleighs and the Herberts of Cherbury to our memory. Tis book 
will take its place among the best naval histories.”—Athenaum. 


DIARIES AND CORRESPONDENCE OF THE RIGHT 
HONOURABLE GEORGE ROSE, Edited by the Rev. LEVESON VERNON HaRcovRrt, 
wo Vols. 8vo, 30s. 

“Mr. Pitt’s letters constitute the historical value of these volumes—they contain, 
indeed, important materiais for history. The chief interest centres in the glimpses 
behind the curtain of official ag) _ Pitt, “Addington, Canning, George IIL, and his un- 
dutiful son, figure pr 


Iv. 
MR. SHIRLEY BROOKS’ NEW NOVEL. 


THE GORDIAN KNOT. By Suiriry Brooks, Author of 


bes —" Violet and her Offers.” 8vo, with numerous Illustrations by Joon TENNIEL, 


i oo of broad humour and hearty spirit of caricature, recalling the days when we 
first laughed over ‘ Pickwick,’ and eos ly pathetic scenes which will not fail to 
raise their author’s reputation. Of the , hearty, unconstrained fun with which 
he has spiced his story it is impossible to speak too highly.”—Atheneum, 


THE SHAKSPERE QUESTION: an Inquiry into the 


Genuineness of the MS. Corrections in_Mr. J. P. Collier’s Annotated Shakspere, 
and of “Certain Documents published by Mr. Collier, By 
N. E. 8. A. HAMILTON, 4to, with Facsimiles, 


PAGAN OR CHRISTIAN NOTES ON OUR NATIONAL 


ARCHITECTURE, By W.J.CocKBURN MUIR. Post 8vo, 


THE LIFE AND THE ATRICAL TIMES OF CHARLES 
EAN. By J. W.Coxg. Second Edition, in Two Vols., with Portraits of Mr. and Mrs, 
Kean, 2Is. 
Role must go back to Colley Cibber for a narrative equally entertaining.” —Saturday 
iew. 


LONDON: RICHARD BENTLEY, NEW BURLINGTON STREET, 
PUBLISHER IN ORDINARY TO HER MAJESTY. 


STANDARD SCHOOL BOOKS. 


PUBLISHED BY MR, MURRAY. 
The following are now ready : 
DR. WM. SMITH’S LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 


Seventh Thousand. Medium 8vo, 21s. 
* Has the advantage of all other Latin Dictionaries.”—Atheneum. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER LATIN. ENGLISH DIC- 
TIONARY,. Sixteenth Thousand. Square 12mo, 7s. 6d. 
“The best School Dictionary extant.” —Press. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S CLASSICAL DICTIONARY OF 
MYTHOLOGY, BIOGRAPHY, and GEOGRAPHY, Tenth Thousaud, With 790 Wood- 


WM. SMITH’S SMALLER CLASSICAL DIC- 


TION ARY. Sixteenth Thousand. With 200 Woodcuts, Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


DR. WM. SMITH’S SMALLER DICTIONARY OF 


ANTIQUITIES. Sixteenth Thousand. With 200 Woodeuts. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT’S HUME: a History of England from the 


Invasion of Julius Crsar. Based on Hume’s Work, ‘correcting his Inaccuracies, and 
continued to the Present Time. Tenth Thousand. Woodeuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF GREECE, from _ the 


Earliest Times to the Roman Conquest; with the History of —— and Art. By 
Dr. WM. SMITH. Twentieth Thousand. Woodecuts. Post 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A SMALLER HISTORY OF GREECE FOR JUNIOR 


CLASSES. By WM. SmitH, LL.D. Woodeuts, 12mo, 3s. 64, 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF ROME, from the Earliest 


Times to the Establishment of the Empire; with the History of 1° med and Art. 
By DEAN LIDDELL. Twentieth Thousand. Woodents. Post 78. 


THE STUDENT'S HISTORY OF THE DECLINE AND 
ton. a ROME, abridged from Gibbon’s Work. Sixth Thousand. Woodcuts. 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S FIRST LATIN BOOK. 


The Latin Accidence; including a Short Syntax and Prosody, with an English Trans- 
lation, Third Edition, 12mo, 2s. 


KING EDWARD THE SIXTH’S LATIN GRAMMAR; 


Latine Grammatice Rudimenta, or an Introduction to the Latin Tongue. Twelfth 
Edition. 12mo, 3s. 


OXENHAM’S ENGLISH NOTES FOR LATIN ELE- 


GIACS: designed for Early Proficients in the Art of iette Versification, with Rules of 
Composition in Elegiac Metre. Third Edition. 12mo, 4 


PRINCIPIA GRACA: an Introduction to the. Study of Greek. 


Comprehending Grammar, Delectus and Exercise-book with Vocabularies, For the 
Lower Forms. By H. E E. Hurton, M.A, 12mo, 3s 


PRINCIPIA LATINA: a First Latin Course, comprehending 
Grammar, Delectus, and Exercise-book, with Vocabularies. For the Lower Forms, By 
Wa. SmirH, LL.D. 12mo, 3s. 6d. 


JOHN MURRAY, ALBEMARLE STREET. 


This day, 8vo, 1s. 6d. 


A LETTER TO THE LORD BISHOP OF LICHFIELD, 

on the claim of his Lordship’s authority in favour of the Bill for a Pract Marriage 

with the Sister of a deceased Wife; to bn is added a Postscript on a — of the Rev. 
Dr. McCAUL, on Leviticus xviii. 18. By Henry, Lorp BisHoPr or EXETE 


JOHN Murray, Albemarle-street. 
THOMAS ASSHETON SMITH. 
Next week, with Portrait and Illustrations, 8vo, 


REMINISCEN CES of the late THOMAS ASSHETON 
SMITH, Esq.; or, the Life and Pursuits of an English Country Gentleman. 
Joun E. EARDLEY WILMOT. 


‘Murray, Albemarle-street. 


A NEW_WORK BY REV. DR. M‘COSH, 
Next week, 8vo, 


THE D INTUITIONS OF THE MIND. By the Rev. a 
LL.D., Professor of ic and Me in 
Author The Method of the Divine Gov ernment, sical and and 
of “ Typical Forms and Special Ends in Creatio: 
JOHN MUBRAY, Albemarle-street, 
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NEW POETRY. 


1 
Foolscap, 6s. 6d. 
MR. WILLIAM ALLINGHAM’S DAY AND 


NIGHT SONGS, and the MUSIC-MASTER, a Love Poem. LIllus- 
trated with Nine Woodcuts. 


Foolscap, 5s.; in morocco or calf antique, 10s. 6d. 


NIGHTINGALE VALLEY: a Collection of the 


Choicest Lyrics and Short Poems in the English Language. Edited 
by Grratpvus. 
3. 


Foolscap, 5s.; in morocco, 10s. 6d. 
THE THIRD EDITION OF MISS PROCTER’S 
LEGENDS AND LYRICS. 

“It entitles Miss Procter to a place of her own among those who sing out of 
the fulness of a thoughtful heart, and not merely because they have the restless 
brain and glib tongue of the mocking-bird.’ ’— Atheneum, 

4. 
Foolscap, 5s.; in morocco, 10s. 6d. 
MRS. ALEXANDER’S LEGEND of the GOLDEN 
PRAYERS, AND OTHER POEMS. 
“Tt is a most companionable volume, and we are glad to welcome it, The 
Legend is beautifully worked up. ”—Literary Churchman, 
5. 
Foolscap, 5s. 
MR ASHE’S POEMS. 


“He is a writer of undoubted power. Read his ‘Acis,’ and you become in- 
stantly aware of the presence of grandeur and classic breadth ; you see that the 
author is a master of i imagery.” —Oritic. 

“The best of our list is a volume of poetry written by Thomas Ashe. There is 
no preface to tell us who or what the author is; but sweet music falls from his 
lips—sad enough sometimes, as in ‘ Night.’ ”—John Bull, 

“ Not to be confounded with the herd.” —Atheneum, 


6. 
Foolscap, 5s. 


MR. MORRIS—THE DEFENCE OF GUENE- 
VERE, AND OTHER POEMS. 
exquisite and original genius ; a poet whom poets will love.” 
7. 


In the Press, 


MR. INGLEDEW’S NEW VOLUME—BALLADS 
AND SONGS OF YORKSHIRE. Edited by C. J. D. Inexepew. 


LONDON: BELL AND DALDY, 186, FLEET STREET. 


13, GrEat 


MESSRS. HURST AND BLACKETT 
(SUCCESSORS TO HENRY COLBURN) 


Have just published the following New Works: 
'TRAVELS in EASTERN AFRICA; with the NARRATIVE 


of a RESIDENCE in MOZAMBIQUE. By Lyons ML Esq., F.R.G.S., late 
British Consul in Mozambique. Two Vols., with Map and 


A REVIEW OF THE CRIMEAN WAR. By Lieut.-Col. 


C.B., late Assistant Adjutant-General R.A, 8vo, with Maps and 
78. 6d. 


Hustory OF THE REIGN OF HENRY IV., KING OF 


ANCE AND NAVARRE. From numerous Original Sources, By Miss FREER. 
TwoV Lo with Portraits, 21s. (Just ready.) 


POE} MS. _ By the Author of “John Halifax,” “A Life for a 


Life,” &c. TDlustrated by Birket Foster. 10s, 6d. bound, 


CARDINAL WISEMA AN’S RECOLLECTIONS OF THE 
and BLACKETT'S STANDARD LIBHARY of Volume of HURST 


LORD WILLIAM LENNOX’S PICTURES of SPORTING 


LIFE and CHARACTER, ‘i wo Vols., with Illustrations, 2is. 
NEW WORKS OF FICTION, 
L ETHELIER. By E. Esq. 


Two Vols, 


THE WOOD RANGERS. By Captain Mayne Rev. 
(From the French of LUIs DE BELLEMARE.) Three Vois., with Illustrations, 
“One of those narratives os enture in which Captain Mayne Reid himself 


is excelled by no living writer.” —Spectat 
Lucy ¢ CROFTON. By the Author of “ Margaret Maitland.” 


“* Lucy C rofton’ is a piece of home painting, very nicely tonched. The interest is quict, 
but sustained. The personages are pain’ ted, not in black and white, but in flesh eolour, 
as human nature should be. We consider ‘Lucy Crofton’ a great ‘improvement on the 
author's recent stories.”—Atheneum, 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. By the Author of “John Halifax, 


Gentleman,” &c. Three Vols, 


SE VEN YEA R 8S. By Jutr Kavanacu, Author of 


“ Nathalie,” &. Three Vol 


THE MAN OF THE PEOPLE. By Witt1am Howrrr. 


Three Vols. (In the press.) 


THE LITTLE BEAUTY. By Mrs. Grey, Author of “The 


Gambier’s Wife,” Three Vols, (Just read, ly.) 


UNDER THE mit. AL PATRONAGE OF 4 MAJESTY AND 
THE PRINCE CONSO 
Now Twen One Vol., with the 


LODGE’ 8 PEERAGE AND BARON ETAGE FOR 1860. 
CORRECTED TO THE PRESENT TIME BY THE NOBILITY. 
“The readiest, t ful, and ‘test of mode’ rk: the subject.”’. 
“A work which corrects all errors of former works. It is ‘a most useful 
” Hurst and BLACKETT?, Publishers, 13, Great Marlborough-street. 


ENGINEERING AND ARCHITECTURAL WORKS 


PUBLISHED BY 
SIMPKIN, MARSHALL, AND CO. 


In Folio, with Fifty-eight full-page on price £3 10s, half-bound morocco, 
A PRACTICAL TREATISE ON CAST AND WROUGHT 


TRON BRIDGES AND GIRDERS, as applied to Railway Structures and to Pailin 
With Examples, drawn to a large scale, selected from the 

orks of the most Eminent Engineers. By WILLIAM HUMBER, Assoc. Inst, Civil 
Engineers, and Member of the Institution of Mechanical Engineers, 


THE YOUNG SURVEYOR S PRECEPTOR, AND 
ARCHITECT’S AND BUILDER'S GUIDE. A clear and comprehensive Analysis of 
the Art of Architectural Mensuration ; being a familiar Practical System, by which the 
Student may teach himself to ascertain correctly the Dimensions, Quantities, and 
Value of every description of Builder’s Work. Together with Instructions for Making 
Out Bills of Quantit jes, &ec. Illustrated and Simplified by Plans, Sections, 
Diagrams, &c. By JoHN REID, Surveyor. Second Edition, revised and carefully cor- 
rected, 4to, 16s, cloth. 


3. 

THE MILLWRIGHT AND ENGINEER'S POCKET 
COMPANION: containing Decimal Arithmetic, Tables of Square and Cube Roots, 
Practical Geometry and Mensuration, Pumps. ‘Pumping, and Steam-Engines; with 
Tables of Circumferences, Squares, Cubes, &. By WILLIAM TEMPLETON, j 
8. MAYNARD. With New Illustrations. Twelfth Edition, corrected and improved, to 
which is added a New Table of Fractional Numbers, 12mv, 5s. cloth. 

“A more useful addition to the engineer's library cannot well be conceived.”— 
Mechanics’ Magazine. 
“The present edition having pooh careful revision of so sempetent an editor 
as Mr. Maynard, is worthy mendation.”—Atheneu 
me Will be found of 4 these for whom it is designed.” Builder, 


TEMPLETON’S ENGINEER'S COMMONPLACE BOOK: 


consisting of Practical Rules and Tables adapted to Lag 4 and Steam-Engines, &c. 
Fourth Edition, with several new Illustrations, 12mo, 5s. clot 


TEMPLETON’S ENGINE POPULARLY 
EXPLAINED, Llustrated by New Designs. Second Edition, 12mo, 4s, cloth, 


LONDON: SIMPKIN, MARSHALL AND CO., STATIONERS’ HALL COURT. 


MESSRS. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, & CO.’S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS. 
This day published, New Novel, in Three Vols. 
THE LAND OF THE KELT: a Tale of Terne in th in the Days of 
the ‘08, From an Unpublished MS. By Perer Parapox, M.D., 
‘This day published, price 5s. each Series ; or, extra-bound, 6s. 6d. 
HIGHLANDS AND HIGHLANDERS: as They Were, and 
as They Are. By W. G. STEWART. 
First SERIES—STRATHAVEN AND GLENLIVAT. 
SECOND SERIES—STRATHSPEY AND BADENOCH, 


Just published, price 10s. 6d. 


PRE-ADAMITE MAN: or, the Story of our Old Planet and 
its Inhabitants told by Scripture = Science. Beautifully Illustrated by M. Hervieu, 
Dalziel Brothers, Moody, Woods, 

book is for the of the and the table of the library, 
n his rambles, and the instruction of the mechanic in 


his institute. 
Vol., 6s. 6d. 

CESAR BIROTTEAU. A Translation from the French of 
‘the first of a Series Translations of Dg BaLzac’s Works by 
Messrs. SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co, 

New Novel, in Two Vols., just published, 


NELLY CAREW. By Marevenrrre A. Power. 


“ This novel will doubtless be successful in the novel-reading world, Lb is brilliancy 
of description, its vigour of style, and able delineation of character.” 


New Novel, in Two Vois., just published, 


MEMOIRS OF A LADY IN WAITING. By the Author 


of “ Adventures of Mrs. Colonel Somerset in Caffraria.” 


“A work of no mean pretensions, and one that may be ranked with the successful 
issues of the present year.”— Post. 


Now ready, at all the Libraries, price 4s. 6d. 


THE VICAR OF LYSSELL: a Clergyman’s Diary of 1729. 


Elegantly printed in antique type. 
Just published, price 5s. 


ECHOES FROM THE HARP OF FRANCE. By Mrs. H- 


M. Carey, Corresponding Member of Sciences, Arts, and Belles-Lettres of Caen, 
Authoress of “ Matilda of Normandy.’ 


SAUNDERS, OTLEY, AND co, PUBLISHERS, CONDUIT STREET, 
HANOVER SQUARE. 


NEW TALE BY THE a OF “PAUL FERROL,” AND “IX, POEMS BY V.” 


W AR. The Opening Chapters of a New Tale by the 
Popular Author of ‘aul Ferrol,” will appear in the Constitutional Press Maga- 
zine for February, price i Shilling. 


London: SAUNDERS, OTLEY, and Co,, 50, Conduit-street, Ws 
and at all Booksellers, Libraries, and Railway ‘Book-stalls 


This day, Second Edition, Enlarged, Feap. 3s. 6d. 


THE SPEAKER AT HOME; or, Public Speaking and 
READING. By the Rev. J.J. HALCOMBE, M.A. And on “ The Physiology of Speech,” 
by W. H. STons, M.A., M.B. 

“Mr. Haleombe’s book is well well and, in the ar: The 


suggestions for the acq ng are 
Athenaeum. 


and DALpY, 186, 


MAUNDER’S GEOGRAPHICAL TREASURY, 
A New Edition, corrected ; in One Vol. =. oro, Sa Seven Maps and Sixteen Stee} Plates, 
price 10s. cloth, 


THE TREASURY OF GEOGRAPHY, Physical, Historical, 


Descriptive, and Political ; succinct Account of y in the 
World : preceded by an Introductory Outline of the History of Gec wp ; a Familiar 
Inquiry into the Varieties of Race and Language exhibited hy ditterent Rat ations :anda View 
of the Relations of Geography to Astronomy and Physical Science. he late 
SAMUEL MAUNDER; comple y WILLIAM HUGHES, F.R.G.S., late ite Professor of Geo- 
graphy in the College for Civil Engineers. 


List of Plates. Falls of Niagara. 

Indian Life—the Buffalo Hunt, 
Agimel Life in South Africa in its Native Ruins of C Lode, Womens 
Varieties of the Human Race. Air Volcanoes. 

Tropical Vegetation. — in the Antarctic Seas, 
Giants’ Causeway, Ireland. List of Maps, 
Giucter Table {a tie Alps. 
he Geysers, Icelanc 
Kunchin-jinga, Himalaya Mountains. Asia. 
Convent catherine, Mount Horeb. Africa, 


The Bolan Pass, Afghanistan. North America. 
le of — Nubia, , South America, 


London; LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row, 
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NEW WORK ON PORT-ROYAL. 
Nearly ready, in Post 8vo, Vol. I. 
‘PORT-ROYAL: A Contribution to the History of Religion 
and Literature in France. By CHARLES BEARD, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, ROBERTS. 


NEW WORK BY THE AUTHOR OF “ AMY HERBERT.” 
On Friday, February 3rd, will be published, in Feap. 8vo., 


PASSING THOUGHTS ON RELIGION. By the Author 
of “ Amy Herbert,” “Gertrude,” the “ Experience of Life,” 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Rone RTS. 


MR. HERBERT SPENCER’S WORKS. 
‘THE PRINCIPLES OF Price 16s. 
SOCIAL, STATICS (published by J. CHAPMAN) . . 128, 
ESSAYS: SCIENTIFIC, POLITICAL, and SPECU LATIVE "138. 
London: LoNGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
In One Large Vol. Medium 8vo, price 18s. cloth, 
SELECT WORKS OF THE BRITISH POETS. With 
Biographical and Critical Aaya by Dr. AIKIN. New Edition, with Supplement, 
of more recent Selections, by LUCY AIKLN. 
The peculiar feature of the present work | and adding obviously to its interest and 
is that all the Poems inserted are entire,— | utility. 
afeature not possessed by any similar work, 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Roberts. 


WHITE'S EDITION OF CICERO ON FRIENDSHIP AND OLD AGE. 
New Edition, in 12mo, price $s. 6d. cloth, 


CICERO'S CATO MAJOR AND LAELIUS, or De Senectute 


and De Amicitia, prnctoaly from the Text of Gernhard: with English Notes. By the 
Rev. JouN T, WHITE, M.A. of C.C. Oxford; First Master of the Latin School, Christ’s 


Hospital. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTS. 


TO THE MASTERS OF COLLEGES AND somoors, AND TO ALL PERSONS 
ENGAGED IN TUITION 
To be had gratis of all Booksellers in Town and Country ; and forwarded, free of postage, 
on application to Messrs, Longman and Co., 39, Paternoster-row , Lond 


(CATALOGUE OF SCHOOL -BOOKS AND EDUCA. 

TIONAL WORKS FOR THE YEAR 1800, 

Comprising an Explanatory and Descrip- | about Three Hundred New Works by Emi- 
tive Aecount of School-Books published | nent Scholars, and Improved Editions of 
during the year 1859 by Messrs. mgman | Standard Works in all branches of Classical 
and Co., with Announcements of others | and English General Educational Lite. 
now in the Press; followed by an. Alpha- | rature: ied by a Cl ad 
betical List of the Titles, Size, and Price of | dex. 

___London: LonGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
APPROVED SCHOOL-BOOKS ON ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND COMPOSITION, GEO. 
GRAPHY, ARITHMETIC, AND LATIN GRAMMAR, BY RICHARD HILEY; NEW 
AND IMPROVED EDITIONS, 

The Tenth Edition, in 12mo, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


HHEY'S ENGLISH GRAMMAR AND STYLE: With 


Advice to the Student on the Attainment and Application of Knowledge. 


Works by the same Author— 
HILEY’S CHILD’S FIRST ENGLISH GRAMMAR ............ 18mo, 
HILEY’S ABRIDGED ENGLISH GRAMMAR.....................18mo, 
HILEY’S ENGLISH EXERCISES .. 1smo, 2s. 6d.; and Key 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION, Part L, 1s, 6d.; Key, 2s. 61.; in 1 vol, 
ENGLISH COMPOSITION, Part IL, 33.; Key, 4s. wl 
HIiLEY’S LATIN GRAMMAR.....:.. 
HILEY’S LATIN EXERCISES . 
NILEY’S PROGRESSIVE GEOGRA APHY 12mo, 
TION AND BOOK-KEEPING. 1smo, 2s. . 16 
*,* The Anthor believes that the above will be progressive and superior 
Series of Works for Middle-Class Schools 
London: LONGMAN, Gneey, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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WHITE’S XENOPHON’S ANABASIS, 
A New Edition in 12mo, price 7s. 64. bound, 
X ENOPHON’S EXPEDITION OF CYRUS INTO 
- UPPER ASIA; principally from the Text of SCHNEIDER: with English Notes. By 
the Rev. J. T. WHITE, M.A., First Master of the Latin School, Christ’s Hospital. 
Saaauns LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


New Edition, in Three Vols. Feap. 8vo, with Woodcuts, price 21s. 


OF PHYSICS. By C.F. Pescret, Principal 


of the Royal Military College, Drescen. Translated from the German, with Notes by 
West, 
bh 3 I. contains The Physies of Ponderable Bodies, 7s. 68. 
Vols. IT. and III. Imponderable Bodies, price 13s. 6a. 

“We trace the hand of a master, who has | encyclopmdia of physical science, and we 
placed before his readers, in the most Ineid | heartily recommend it as a work by which 
order, those branches of science in their | the public will benefit.” 
modern improved state. The work is a little Philosophical Magazine. 

London: LONGMAN, Gurey, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


LOWRES’S ENGLISH PARSING AND DERIVATION. 
A New Edition, in 18mo, price 1s. cloth, 
A SYSTEM of ENGLISH PARSING and DERIVATION: 
with the Rudiments of English Grammar, including the Construction of Sentences 


and a short History of the English Language. Specially adapted for the — of Pupil 
Teachers. By JacoB LowRgs, Certificated Master. Seventh Edition, revised. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RopErts. 
SLATER’s SCHOOL CHRONOLOGY. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth, 


QENTENTL CHRONOLOGIC#: being a complete System 


of Ancient and Modern Chronology, contained in Familiar Sentences. By Mrs. JoHN 


SLATER, Author of “ Lessons in Geography.” New Edition, revised and much enlarged, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, L ONGMAN, aud RopeEnts. 


WORKS ON ENGLISH COMPOSITION BY MR. G. F. GRAHAM, 
Lately published, in Feap. 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 


NGLISH STYLE: or, a Course of Instruction for the Attain- 


ment of 2 Good Style of Writing: with an Historical Sketch of the English Language, 
and brief Remarks on its Nature and Genius. Intended for the Higher Classes in Schools 
and Colleges. By G. F. GRAHAM. 

“Contains more sensible advice en the | and even metaphysics, so far as they hear 
art of composition than any book that dias on eicarness of conception with regard to 
ever come under our critical notices.” — | the meaning of words or the structure of 
Critic. sentences, All these things sharpen the 

“Pie most useful sections of this hook | mind as weil as instruct it in principles, 
are the early ones, in which the pupil has .. Besides these more practical sec- 
pointed out to him the nature of the idea tions, the voluine contains rules with illus- 
and its varieties, abstractand conecreteierms | trations on style, sentences, and figures of 
with their subdivisions, and other matters | speech, and an historical sketch of the Eng- 
connected with grammar, ontology, logic, | lish languaze. "— Spectator, 


By the same Author, New Editions, 
ENGLISH, OR THE ART OF COMPOSITION. Price is. 
ENGLISH SYNONYMES CLASSIFIED AND EX- 


PLAINED. 6s. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
MR. H. TARVER’S FIRST NEW FRENCH BOOK, 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 3s, 6d. cloth, 


DEBUT DANS L’ETUDE DE LA LANGUE FRAN. 
SE: or, First Steps in Learning French: Consisting of a Gradual Series of Words 
and mA fully explained and arranged in grammatical order, with Reading Lessons re- 
lating to them, “By H. Tarver, French Master, Eton Colieze. 
Also by Mr. H. TaRveER, price 5s. 64., uniform with the above, 


LE CONTEUR;; or the Story Teller; a French Reading Book 


consisting of Tales, Plays, "and Correspondence from contemporary Authors, with short 


NEW FRENCH READING-BOOK BY THE AUTHOR OF “AMY HERBERT.” 
Second Edition, in Crown 8vo, price 5s. cloth. 


EXTRAITs CHOISIS; or Selections from Modern French 


Writers. By the Author of “ Amy Herbert.” 


The object of this work, which is intended | which distinguish the French language, as 
principally for the use of young ladies’ | spoken and written at present, from ail 
schools, is to bring together such passages | previous periods of its history. The ex- 
from the writings of the best French authors | tracts selected for this purpose are nearly 
of the present day, as will give young people | all of consi iderable le ngth, and of a nature 
an acquaintance with different styles, and | to excite the pupil’s interest in each read- 
afford them practice in the different nice- | ing exercise as a piece of written composi- 

ties, novelties, and idiomatic difficulties | tion. 
London: LONGMA iREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


HOW AND WHAT TO READ. 


The Third Edition, in Fcap. 8vo, price 5s. cloth, 
A COURSE OF ENGLISH READING, showing what 
Books to Read on Pg Subject, and an interesting Method of Study ; adapted to 
Every Taste and Capac’ and enlivened by Lit erary Anecdotes. By the Rev. JAMES 
Pycrort, B.A., prints College, Oxford ; Author of “Greek and Latin Grammar Practice,” 
&e. Third Edit 
“Avery peers ON to any lover of literature, and more particularly to young 
persons, It is the best of all school prizes.”—Gentleman's Magazine. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Roberts. 


“NEW AND IMPROVED EDITION OF FARR’S SCHOOL misrory OF ENGLAND, | 
EXTENDED TO THE TREATY OF PARIS. 
In One Vol. 12mo, price 5s. 61. cloth, 
SCHOOL AND FAMILY HISTORY OF ENGLAND, 
from the Earliest Period to the Nineteenth Year of the Reign of Queen Victoria: con- 
taining a Narrative of Civil and Military Transactions; and exhibiting a View of the 
Religion, Government and Laws, Literature, Arts, Commerce, Manners and Customs, &c., 
of the different Periods of English History. By EDWARD Farr, F.S.A, New Edition, re- 
written throughout, and greatly improved. 
“It is certainly one of the best school histories we have.”—Journal of Education. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BOOKS BY THE REV. C. MERIVALE, B.D. 
The Fourth Edition, in 12mo, price 7s. 6:. cloth, 
‘HE FALL OF THE ROMAN REPUBLIC: a Short 
History of the last Century of the Commonwealth. By the Rev. C. MERIVALE, B.D., 
late Fellow of St. John’s College, Cambridge. 


By the same Author, 


HISTORY OF THE ROMANS UNDER THE EMPIRE, 


from the First Triumvirate of Jerusalem, A.D. 70. Vols. I. to ri 
£4 108. :—Viz. Vols. 1. and II. Vol. ILL, 143.; Vols. IV. ‘and V., om ; Vol rhg price 


LIFE AND LETTERS OF CICERO, from the nell of 
ABEKEN. Edited by Rev. C. MERIVALE, B.D. 12mo, Os. 6 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Sey 
MR. LINWOOD’S EDITION OF SOPHOCLES, &c. 
Second Edition, in 8vo, price 16s. cloth, 


SOPHOCLIS TRAG(CEDLZ superstites, recensuit et brevi 


Appetations instruxit GULIELMUs LINWooD, M.A. Aidis Christi apud Oxonienses 
nuper Alumnus 
By the same Editor, 


TREATISE ON GREEK TRAGIC METRES. 8vo, 10s. 6d. 
ANTHOLOGIA OXONIENSIS. 8vo, price 14s. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and Ronerrs. 


BLACK’S MANUALS OF ENGLISH WonDs DERIVED FROM THE LATIN 
In 18mo, price mare -Crown, a New Edition of 
[THE STUDENT'S MANUAL: being an Etymological and 
Explanatory Vocabulary of Words derived from the Greek. By R. H. Buack, LL.D. 
Also, New Edition, uniform with the above, price 5s. 6d. 


or DUACK'S SEQUEL TO THE MANUAL, 
tionary of Words derived from the Latin: with amusing Illustrations, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RoBERTs,> 


exy 'y Notes. 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN. and ROBERTS. 
RIDDLE’S LATIN DICTIONARIES AND LEXICON. 
New and Cheaper Edition, in Square 12mo, price 10s. 6a. bound, 
THE YOUNG SCHOLAR’S LATIN-ENGLISH and 


ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, By the Rev. J. E. Rippue, M.A., of St. Edmund 
Hall, Oxford. New Edition 


E LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY, price 6s, 
Separately} THE ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY; price 5s. 
in One Volume, 8vo, price 21s. cloth of 
RIDDLE’S COMPLETE. LATIN. ENGLISH and ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY. New 
and cheaper Edition. 
Separatel {THE LATIN-ENGLISII DICTIONARY, price 15s. 
Y.THE ENGLISH-LATIN DICTIONARY, price 7s. 
Also, New and Cheaper Edition, in 4to, price 31s. 6d. cloth, 
RIDDLE’S COPIOUS and CRITICAL LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON, founded on the Ger- 
man-Latin Dictionaries of Dr. W. Freund. Secoud Edition. 
Also, New Edition, in Royal 32mo, price 4s. bound, 
RIDDLE’S DIAMOND LATIN-ENGLISH DICTIONARY. 
London: LONGMAN, GRzEN, and Co., Paternoster-row, | 


RIDDLE’S SCRIPTURE HISTORIES. 
I. The Seventh Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 4s. cloth, 


A MANUAL of SCRIPTURE HISTORY;; including 
Notices of Biblical Antiquities and Geography, Oriental Manners and Customs, His- 
toric Parallels and Contemporary Events, the Structure and Import of the Jewish Ritual 
and a Survey of the Nature and Design of the bn sue hp “4 Questions. By the 
Rev. J. E. Rippxg, M.A., Author ofa “ Latin-English Dictionary,” 
“A very valuable work.”—Journal of A school-book value.”— 


Education. Christian Witness. 

“No other Ser’ pa History, that we “The author has rendered an essential 
know of, is so good and complete.”—Papers | service fe ae study of Sacred History.”— 
for the Schoolmaster. John Bul 


Il. Third Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 2s. 6d. cloth, 
OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE HISTORY; being the Au- 
thor’s Abridgment of the Manual for Junior Pupils. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


DR. VALPY’S LATIN GRAMMAR AND LATIN DELECTUSES, 
IMPROVED EDITIO. 


ALPY’S LATIN DELECTUS, and improved ; 
h new body of Notes, and new Lexicon. Edited by a: < Ve Wuits, M.A., First 
Master ‘of the Latin School, Christ’s Hospital. 12mo, 2s. 6d. ; 


VALPY’S LATIN GRAMMAR, with Short English Notes. 
New Edition, improved. 12mo, 2s. 


VALPY’S GREEK DELECTUS, thoroughly revised by the 


wv. J.T. WRITE, M.A. 12mo, 48.; 2s. 6d. 


Vaipy’ s “Greek Grammar,” price 6s. 64.,; mean and Co.) will be found in Messrs. 
The list of new and improved Bditions of | Longman and Co.’s “ School Catalogue” for 
Mr. Valpy’s Series of Classical School Books | 1860—which may be had gratis. 
published by assignment by Messrs. Long- 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
THE REV. W. W. BRADLEY’S LATIN PROSE EXERCISES, 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. cloth; and Kry, 5s. 


| ATIN PROSE EXERCISES: consisting of English 

Sentences transiated from Cesar, Cicero, and Livy, to be retranslated into the 

originnl Latin. By the Rev. W. W. Br: ADLEY, M.A, late Demy of Magdalen College, Oxford. 
Fifth Edition, revised and corrected. 

“The grammar upon the rules of which rence is made to a most valuable Ap: ppendix, 
Mr. Bradley’s selection is based is that of in which the Author has allowed himsel 
Dr. Kennedy, which is, in our judgment, a | space to clear up the whole question. The 
vast improvement upon the older Eton Notes, therefore, may be almost regarded a3 
manual. The selection has been made with a ho yn grammar. Great pains 
great care, and evidently with an experi- have been bestowed upon this part of the 
mental knowledge of a beginner’s difficul- book, and there is abundant evidence of this 
ties. In the matter of note-making,avery being the product of mature and trust- 
judicious course has been taken. Instead worthy scholarship,”—Papers for the 
of oarticuiar diiiie at the foot of the page any Schoolmaster. 

culties which may rise, rele. | 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and RobERTs, 
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THE REV. J. T. WHITE’S LATIN GRAMMAR COMPLETE. 
In One thick Volume, 12mo, price Half-a-Crown, 


LATIN GRAMMAR, containing, Part I., the Eton 

Gra revised and corrected ; Part IT., a Second or larger Grammar, in English, 

for the Hizher r Classes in Schools, &c. ‘By the Rev. Joan T. WHITE, M.A., First Master of 
the Latin School, Christ’s 

LATIN ACCIDENCE, price 1 
ETON LATIN GRAMMAR, price 1s, 9d, 
UPHE LARGER LATIN GRAMMAR, price 1s. 6d. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


A New Edition, in 8vo, price 14s. cloth, 


ZUMPr S LATIN GRAMMAR. Translated from the Last 
cg of the Original, and adapted for the Use of English Students, by Dr. L. 
SCHMITZ, I’.R.S,E., Rector of the Hi gh School of Edinburgh: with numerous Additions 
Corrections by the Author and Translator. The Fourth Edition, thoroughly revised; 
with a new Index. 
“ A new translation of the best Latin Grammar in existence : a work which ought to be 
in the library of, not only every Latin student, but every Latin ‘scholar.”—Atheneum, 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


BOUCHER’S SCHOOL MENSURATION. 
Second Edition, 12mo, with Seventy-one Figures, price 3s. cloth, 


MENSURATION, PLANE AND SOLID, for the use of 
Schools and Colleges, Civil, Military, and Naval, and specially adapted for Self- 
Instruction : Comprising a Series of Arith- | of 1300 carefully-constructed Examples 
metica! Illustrations of the most impor- we the Answers). Forming a Companion 
tant practical truths established by Geome- 0 Euclid; also an Introduction to La 
try; with clear and familiar Explanations, Bureeging: Trigonometry, and Conic Sec- 
a variety of novel Diagrams, and upwards | tions. 
By the Rev. J. SipNryY BOUCHER, M.A., St. John’s College, Cambridge ; 
Principal of the Holly Bank ‘School, Birkenhead. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


PROFESSOR THOMSON’S ALGEBRA. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 5s.; KEY, 4s. 6d. 


A N ELEMENTARY TREATISE ON ALGEBRA, 

retical and Practical. By J. Tuomson, LL.D., late Professor of Mathematics in r 
University of Glasgow 

“We recommend it to mathematical readers, teachers and students, as incomparably tho 
best 'y treatise and the mest comprehensive text-book of the science.”’— Atlas. 


CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY THE REV. DR. KENNEDY. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 8s. 6d. cloth, 


LATIN GRAMMAR FOR THE USE 


a SCHOOLS. By the Rev. B. H. KENNEDY, D.D., Head Master of Shrewsbury 


Also by the Rev. Dr. KENNEDY, New Editions, 
PALASTRA STILI LATINI; or, Materials for Translation into Latin Beene, _— and 
progressively arranged (recently published) 5 
CURRICULUM STILI LATINI: a Course of Examples for Practice in ‘the a of ‘the 
best Latin Prose Authors (just published) . 4s. 6d.—K EY, 7s. 6d. 
“ Both Dr. M: ajor’s ‘Selections for Trans- unconnected in sense, paw arranged so as 
lation into Latin,’ and Dr. Kennedy’s ‘Cur- | to exemplify the principles and usages of 
riewlum Stili Latini’ have the advantage— | the Latin language, It is an excellent In- 
which we should be glad to see still more troduction to Dr. Major’s ‘Selection,’ which, 
common—of being the productions of prac- | if rightly employed, will enable the stndent 
tised teachers as well as of ripe scholars, | to write Latin prose with grammatical cor- 
Dr. Kennedy’s is the more elementary, being | rectness and idiomatic purity.”—Athen@um. 
a collection of short sentences, generally 
KENNEDY’S SECOND LATIN READING BOOK —e 
KENNEDY’S TIROCINIUM; or, First Latin Reading Book . 12mo, 28, 
KENNEDY’S LATIN VOCABULARY, on Etymological Prine roe 12mo, 3s, 
KENNEDY'S THE CHILD’S LATIN PRIMER ..12mo, 2s, 
KENNEDY’S EI ENTS_OF GREEK GRAMMAR .... 12mo, 4s, 6d, 
PALASTRA MUSARUM: Materials for Translation into Greek Verse .........58. 6d. 


London : LONG MAN, GR EN, LONGMAN, - and ROBERTS. 


APPROVED CLASSICAL SCHOOL-BOOKS BY ©. D. YONGE, B.A. 
Recently published, in Post 8vo, price 9s. bound; or, with an “ Appendix of Latin 


Epithets,” price 12s., bounc 
G RADUS OF THE LATIN LANGU AGE , containing every 


Word used by the Poets of good Authority. By C. D. YONGE, B.A. Sixth Edition, 
revised and corrected. 

Mr. Yonge’s “ Latin Gradus,” which was | authorities cited; and the phrases are 
compiled expressly for the use of Eton, | selected solely from the Roman Poets of the 
Westminster, Wine 4.4, Harrow,Charter- | Augustan age—to whose writings this 
house, and Rugby Schools, King’s College, | Gradus neond Ls sufficient Lexicon. The 
London, and Marlborough’ College, is the | SixTH Ep now ready, besides the 
only Gradas in use at all those eight public | Appendix of Epithets classified and arranged 
Schools and Colleges. It contains above | according to their English meaning, con- 
100 pages, and 2000 words: gfe old | tains a new Vocabulary of accentuated 
“Gradus ad Parnassum.” All the wordsare | proper names omitted from the body of the 
classified according to their age; their dif- | “Gradus” on account of their rare occur- 
ferent meanings are distinguished, and the | rence or comparative unimportance. 


YONGE’S ENGLISH-GREEK LEXICON, containing all 


the Gaees We WORDS used by Writers of good Authority. Second’ Edition, thoroughly 
0, 21 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


THE REV. J. E. YONGE’S SCHOOL EDITION OF “ HORACE.” 
In Two Parts, 12mo., price 6s. 6d., cloth, 
HORACE, with English Notes. By the Rev. J. E. Yonex, 
King’s College, Cambridge ; Assistant Master at Eton. 


-fParti. Horace’s ODES and EPODES, price 3s. 
Separately { Part li. the SATIRES end EPISTLES, 3s. 6d. 
“A better school HORACE than Mr. Yonge’s we do not know a 
London : LONGM AN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


SANDHURST MATHEMATICAL COURSE. 
The Fourth Edition, in 8vo, price Half-a-Guinea, bound. 

FBLEMENTS OF GEOMETRY: consisting of the first Four, 

and the Sixth, Books of Euclid, chiefly from the Text of Dr. Robert Simson ; with the 
Principal Theorems in Proportion, ‘and a Course of Practical Geometry on the Ground, 
Also, four Tracts relating to Circles, Planes, and Solids; with one on Spherical Symes: 
For the use of the Royal Military College, Sandhurst. By JoHN NARRIEN, F.R.S. an 
R.A.S., Professor of Mathematics, &c., in the Institution. 


Also, in the Mathematical Course, 
ARITHMETIC AND ALGEBRA. By Prof. Scorr. 16s. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
New Edition, 12mo, with Plates, &c., price 6s. 6d. ; KEY, 2s. 6d. 


’ 
kK EITH’S TREATISE ON THE USE OF THE GLOBES; 
- or, & Philosophical View of the Earth and Heavens. A New Edition, enlarged and 
greatly improved, by 
ALFRED 8. TAYLOR, M.D., F.R.S., Lecturer on Chemistry, &c., in Guy’s Hospital ; 
R. A. LE MESURIER, B.A}, Se holar of Corpus Christi Co! liege, Oxford ; and 
J. MIDDLETON, Esq. 4 Professor of Astronomy. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


GOLDSMITH’S GECGRAPHY IMPROVED BY E., 
A New Edition, in Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. bound; KEY, 
ZOLDSMITH’S GRAMMAR OF GENER AL GEOGRA- 
PHY. An entirely New Edition. 

pall. corrected, enlarged, and improved. and South America, and Australia, New 
With the Physical Geogrephy of each of the | Zealand, &c.; and a new Set of Plates, com- 
great Continents and of the Globe ineorpo- | prising Views of Capital Cities, Coatumes of 
rated; a new Set of Maps and Diagrams, | various Countries, Ilustrations of the Sea- 
ga large coloured Physical Map of | sous, Ad apted throughout with the 
the World, and separate Maps of the y? ‘orld greatest care to the requirements of modern 

in Europe, Asia, Africa, North edueation. 

Edited by E. HuGugs, F.R.G.S., late Master of the Royal Naval Lower School, Greenwich 


Hospital. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


NEW AND IMPROVED HUGHES'S GEOGRAPHICAL 
In Feap. 8vo, me... Six Coloured Maps, price 7s. 6d. cloth, 
MANUAL OF GEOGRAPHY, PHYSICAL, INDUS- 
. TRIAL, ond POLITICAL. For the use of Schools and Colleges, By WILLIAM 
HUGHES, F. R.G.S 
Orin Part 1.— Europe, price 3s. 6d. cloth. 
Two Parts. 7 Part 11.—Asia, Africa, America, aud Australia, 4s, 


W. HUGHES'S MANUAL OF BRITISH GROGRAPEY, Physical, Industrial, and De- 
scriptive. With Four Coloured Maps, Feap, 8vo, 2 


W. HUGHES'S MANUAL OF MATHEM. ATICAL GEOGRAPHY (Construction of Maps, 
Map-Projections, &c.), price 43, 6d. 
Also, in “ Gleig’s School Series,” for the Use of Beginners, 
W. HUGHES’S CHILD’S FIRST GEOGRAPHY. 18mo, 0. 
W. HUGHES’S GENERAL GEOGRAPHY. 18mo, price 9d. 
W. HUGHES'S GEOGRAPHY OF THE BRITISH EMPIRE. 18mo, 0d. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


BRADLEY’S SeaSee, EDITIONS OF LATIN CLASSIC AUTHORS, 
IMPROVED BY WHITE. 
A New Edition, in 12mo, price 3s. 6d. Note, 
CORNELIUS NEPOS, with English Notes and Questions. 


By the Rev. C. BRADLEY, M.A. New Edition, corrected and enlarged by the addition 
of Explanatory and Grammaticai Notes, by the Rev. JoHN T. WHITE, M.A., First Master 
of the Latin School, Christ’s Hospital, nad 


By the same Editor, New Editions, 
BRADLEY’S EUTROPIUS, with English Notes, &c., cor- 


rected, enlarged, and improved. 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 


BRADLEY’S SELECTIONS FROM. PHZDRUS, with 


English Notes, &c., corrected and enlarged. 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 


BRADLEY'S OVID'S METAMORPHOSES, with English 


Notes, &c., revised and i improved. 12mo, price 4s. 6d 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 


New and Improved Edition, in Post 8vo, price 7s. cloth, 


Meal CHRONOLOGY : in which most of the Impor- 


nt Dates in Ancient and Modern History are expressed by Consonants used for 
Numerals, and formed by Aid of Vowels into Signitic eats ¥ ori with Historical Notes and 
nestions for the Exercise of Young Students. By the H. How srt, M -A., Reading 
aplain of H.M. Chapel Royal, Whitehall. Fifth Editions ‘with Additions. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 
HORT’S PANTHEON AND CHRONOLOGY. 
A New Edition, in 18mo, with Seventeen Plates, price 4s. 6d. bound, 


THE NEW PANTHEON; or, an Introduction to the 


- Mythology of the Ancients. By W. . 
Northern oo Aly ents. y J. Horr ew Edition, with the Oriental and 


“* Superior to ali other juvenile mythologies in form and tendency, and decidedly in the 
pleasure it gives a child.”—Quarterly Review. 


By the same Author, New Edition, in 18mo, price 4s. 
INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF CHRONOLOGY 
AND ANCIENT HISTORY: with Questions and Answers. 
London : LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


ARITHMETICAL AND MATHEMATICAL SCHOOL BOOKS. 
By the Right Rev. J. W. CoLenso, D.D., Bishop of Natal; and late Fellow of St. John’s 
Co ollege, Cambridge 
*,* New Editions, corrected and, stereotyped. 
ARITHMETIC FOR SCHOOLS ; with a New Chapter on 


AL COINAGE. By the Right Rev. J. W. COLENSO, D.D., Bishop of Natal, and 


Also by Bishop CoLeNso, revised Editions :— 

BOOK ENTARY / 3 

follows 18mo, 1s. 0d.; or with ANSWERS, 2s, 3d. 

3. Examples, Part IL, Compound Arithme- | 5. Answers to the Examples, with Solutions 
tic, 4d. of the more difficult Questions, 1s, 

ELEMENTS of ALGEBRA, One Volume, 8vo, 12s. 6d. 

12mo, Part L., 4s, 6d.; KEY, 5s. 

12mo, Part IL., 6s.; KEY, 5s. 

18mo, Is. 64.; KEY, 2s. 64, 

EXAMPLES in ALGEBRA, 12mo, 2s. 6d. 

EUCLID and PROBLEMS, 4s. 61.; with KEY, 6s. 64. 

The above PROBLEMS, with KEY, 3s. 6d.; without KEY, 1s. 

TRIGONOMETRY. Part L., 3s. 6d.; KEY, 3s. 6d. 

Part IL., 2s. 6d.; KEY, 5s. 


BUTLER’S SCHOOL ATLASES AND GEOGRAPHY. 
wows one thoroughly Revised Editions, enlarged and corrected to the Present Time, 
d Edited by the Author’s Son, the Rev THOMAS BUTLER, Rector of Langar. 
Bistor BUTLER’S MODERN GEOGRAPHY. An En- 
tirely New Edition, corrected to the Present Time. Post 8vo, price 4s. cloth, 

BUTLER’S ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. An entirely New Edition, corrected from the best 
authorities. Post 8vo, price 4s. cloth. 

THE ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. In One Vol., price 7s. 6d. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. Enlarged ied Twenty-eight full- 
coloured Maps. With a complete Index. Royal 8vo, price 12s. Thalf-bo and, 

BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY. seein Twelve full- 
coloured Maps, selected from the Modern Atlas. Royal 8vo, price 4s. 6d. half-bound. 

BUTLER’S ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Enlarged to Twenty-four full- 
coloured Maps. With a complete Index. Royal 8vo, price 12s. haif-bound, 
BUTLER’S JUNIOR ATLAS OF ANCIENT GEOGRAPHY. Comprising, Ten full- 
coloured Maps, selected from the Ancient Atlas. Royal 8vo, price 4s. 6d. bound, 

BUTLER’S GENERAL ATLAS OF ANCIENT AND MODERN GEOGRAPHY. s, Baterged 
to Fifty-two full-coloured Maps. With Two Indexes. Royal 4to, price 24s, half-bound, 
BUTLER’S GEOGRAPHICAL COPY-BOOKS, OR MAP PROJECTIONS, per and 
Modern. Oblong 4to, price 4s. each Set; or 7s. 6d. together. 
London: LONGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


NEW AND IMPROVED EDITIONS OF APPROVED ELEMENTARY SCHOOL BOOKS, 
BY EDWARD —- F.R.A.S., &c.; Head Master of the Royal Naval Lower School; 


reenwich Hos: 
Geographical Works and Atlases. 
QUTLINES OF PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY, descriptive of 


the Inorganic Matter of the Globe and the Distribution of Organized —. With 
Eight coloured Maps ....... 0, 38. 6d. 

EXAMINATION QU ESTIONS on “ Outlines of Physical Geography” ‘ Tamed 6d, 

ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, POLITICAL, AND COMMERCIAL 
Seventeen full-coloured Maps and Letterp ress . Royal 8vo, 10s. 6d, 

HUGHES’S SCHOOL- ATLAS oF Fay! GEOGRAPHY, | comprising 
coloured Maps, compiled by W. HuGHEs, F.R. 

HUGHES’S INTRODUCTORY ATLAS OF MODERN GEOGRAPHY, comprising Twelve 
coloured Maps, engraved on Steel », 28. Od. 

HUGHES’S GEOGRAPHY FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 1s. 

HUGHES’S GENERAL SLEMSUTAEY SCHOOLS; ‘with Twelve 
engraved by W. Huaues, F.R.G.S. .... 18mo, coloured, 1s, 6d.; plain, Is, 


Sacred Geography and History. 
HUGHES'S OUTLINES of SCRIPTURE GEOGRAPHY 


AND HISTORY; comprising Palestine and the adjacent Bible Lands. With Twelve 
coloured Maps : 12mo, 4s. 6d. 

HUGHES'S 8c HOOL ATLAS or BIBLE LANDS, containing Twelve full-coloured 
Maps, engraved by J. and C, WALK .. Feap. 8vo, 1s, 6d, 


Arithmetic. 
HUGHES’S MANUAL OF EXPLANATORY ARITH- 


METIC, including numerous Examples ... ‘cap. 8vo, 1s, 6d, 
TEACHER'S COPY of Ditto, with ANSWERS TO EX AMPLES .. .. Sa, Od, 


English Reading- Books. 
HUGHES’S SELECT SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH 


Cc rising Poems—!. Historical and Geographical; 2. On the Love of Home 
pa 23. Labour and Progress; 4. Relating to the Sea’and the Sailor; 5. On the 
Love of Nature; 6. Of the Imagination and Fancy ; 7. Religious and Moral . 12m, 3s, 6d, 


HUGHES'S SELECT SPECIMENS OF ENGLISH 
PROSE. Comprising Pieces relating to—1. Natural History and Geography ; 2. Buxrayny 
nud Civil History; 3. Education and the Progress of Society; 4. The and Maritime 
Adventure; 5. e Imagination and Sympathetic Affections; 6. pmacner and General 
Knowledge; and 7. Miscellaneous Knowledge . pion .. 12mo, 48. 


London; LoNGMAN, GREEN, LONGMAN, and ROBERTS. 


London: LONGMAN, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster-row. 
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THE POCKET NOVELS. | 


No. L. (for FEBRUARY) contains Two Original Pocket Novels, each complete, and 
never before published, entitled— 


1. PIFFIN THE PHILANTHROPIST, 
2. MY AUNT’S UMBRELLA. 


With Illustrations by Cuanues Bennett. 
Price One Shilling. 


LONDON; W, KENT and CO, (LATE D, BOGUE), 86, FLEET STREET. 


Now ready, the Second Edition of 


TWENTY YEARS IN THE CHURCH. 


By the Rev. J. PYCROFT, B.A. 
Author of “Recollections of College Days,” &c, 


Price 10s, 6d,, One Vol. Post 8vo. 


“ & pleasant half hour spent over Mr. Pycroft’s book.” —Athen@um 
“Tt seems to pone with a light and airy step over the of the world.” —Preas. 
“A book so able in its kind, and so suggestive.’ "— Spectator. 
“ Quite as good a novel as “Tom Brown's School-days,’ r+ we shall be greatly surprised | 
if it dves not become as popular.” —Leader, 
“This is an extremely clever and amusing book.”—Daily geet. 
he account < the boyhood and college ‘days is excellent.”— Morning Post. 
is is a storehouse of plain, manly, and v igorous common sense,”—Literary Gazette, 

“ “This work is eminently worthy of perusal.” —Morning Star. 


L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT-STREET, W. 


Now ready at all the Libraries, 


A LIFE STRUGGLE. 


By Miss PARDOE, 
Author of “The Poor Relation,” * Episodes of French History,” 
“Life of Marie de Medecis,” &c, Se, 
Two Vols, Post 8vo, 21s, 
“Tt is likely to and a good many 
“Miss Pardoe has t and careful kind of work, which her talents 


have given the world to expeot of her.”—Literary Gagette. 
“A no’ ovel equal to any that has hitherto emanated from her pen,—Post, 


L. BOOTH, 307, REGENT-STREET, Ww. 
FROM 350 TO 3000 COPIES OF EACH OF THE FOLLOWING WORKS 


ARE IN CIRCULATION AT 


; MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


emoirs of Bishop Wilson. 
ussell’s Diary in India. 

lintock’s Voyag e *The Fox,” 
jock. 


Trollope’ 8 West Indies. 
Cumming’s Great Tribulation. 
Round the Sofa, by Mrs. Gaskell. 
Peaks, Passes, and Glaciers. 
Masson’s Life and Times of Milton. 
Marshman’s Life of Carey. 
Livingstone’s Travels in Africa. 
born’s Cruise in Japanese W aters, 


Tale of Two C ‘ities, 
Kohl’s Trav 4 round Lake Superior, 
Seven Years, by Julia Kavan 


Miscellanies, by Charles Kingsley. 
The Minister’s Wooing, by Mrs. Stowe. 
Darwin on the Origin Of Species. 
Recreations of a C arson, 
Thornbury’s Life in Spain 
gainst Wind and Tide by Holme Lee, 
ucy Crofton, by M rs, Oliphant, 
tora plein’ 8 Winsion hina, 
Jundon 8 Autobiography, 
*alleske's Life of Schiller. 
isrepre sentation, by H. 
fue in by Mrs, Mu 
Italian V Valleys ot of the ‘Alps. 
Md eaves, by W 


Hodson's Twelve Years _ India, 


Guizot’s Memoirs of his Own Time. 
Lord Dufferin’s Yacht Voyage. 
Life of Douglas Jerrold, 
The Missing Link, by Mrs. Rany ny 
croft’s Twenty ears in the € 
Tennent’s Residence in Ceylon. 
Self Help, by Samuel Smiles. 
dam Bede,——The Bertrams. 
urke’s Vicissitudes of Families. 
Lady nS Round Monte Rosa, 
‘arlyle’s Friedrich the Second. 
Burgon’s Memoir of P, F. Tytler. 
Ellis’s Visits to Madagascar. 
er’s Biographical Essays. 
{ansel’s Bampton Lectures, 


The Gordian Knot, by Shirley Brooks, Gary Hamiyn, by Henry Kingsley. 

's Idylis ‘of the King. Life of M. A. Se himmel penninich. 
irginians, by W, M, Thackeray, What will He do with 

Friends in Couneil.—4 Vew Series, Eric.—~The Queen of 


earts, 


c THE PRESENT RATE OF INCREASE EXCEEDS 


One Hundred and Twenty Thousand Volumes per Annum, 


CONSISTING CHIEFLY OF WOBKS OF PERMANENT INTEREST AND VALUE. 


SINGLE SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


First-Class Country Subscription, Two GuINEAS AND UPWAEDS, 
according to the number of Volumes required. 


CHARLES EDWARD MUDIE, 
509, 5) 510, & 511, New OXFORD-STREET, AND ND 20, 21, & 22, Museca-staeet, Lorpon. 


On Tuesday next, price 2s. 64, postage free, 


A REVISED CATALOGUE of NEW and CHOICE 


E 
BOOKS in circulation at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, 
Also, gratis, and postage free, 


A LIST of SURPLUS COPIES of RECENT WORKS 


—— FROM CIRCULATION, and offered at GREATLY REDUCED PRICES for 
_CHARLES Mupre, New Oxford-street, 
ONCE AY CE WEEK. On February 1ith will be commenced a 
HE WOULD BE A GENTLEMAN. 
By GEORGE MEREDITH. 


No, 32 will coutais full-length PORTRAITS of THE POPE AND HIS CHIEF ADVISERS, 
from a private Photograph. 


Vol. I. is now ready, price 7s. 6d. 
Published in Weekly Numbers, price 3d., and in Monthly Parts. 
BRADBURY and EvANs, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street. 
The following will be published on the 3ist inst. :— 


Nc E A WE E K. Part VIL, price 1s. 
ENGLISH CYCLOPADIA. Part XIII. of Arts and 


ences. Also, Vol, IIL., price 12s, 


CHARLES KNIGHTS POPULAR HISTORY OF 


ENGLAND. Part XLVLIIL, price 1s. 


PLAIN, OR RINGLETS? Illustrated by Jonn 
Part VIL. pee te 


London; BRADBURY and Evans, 11, Bouverie-street, Fleet-street, 


Just published, in Two Vols. 8vo, pp. 1193, price 21s. 


THE CHURCH HISTORY OF SCOTLAND, 
From the Era to 


By the Rev. JOHN CUNNINGHAM. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM & CHARLES BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO. 


Shortly will be published, in Demy 8vo, 


A COMPENDIUM OF ENGLISH AND 
SCOTCH LAW, 


STATING THE DIFFERENCES IN ALL THEIR DEPARTMENTS; 
With a Dictionary of all Parallel Terms and Phrases. 


By JAMES PATERSON, M.A. 
Of the Middle Temple, Barrister-at-law, &c. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK, 


Shortly will be published, in Demy 8vo, 


PALEONTOLOGY; 


oR, 
A Systematic Summary of Extinct Animals and their 
Geological Relations. 


By RICHARD OWEN, F.R.S. 
Superintendent of the Natural History Departments in the British Museum, &c. 


EDINBURGH: ADAM AND CHARLES BLACK. 


NEW TALE BY THE AUTHOR OF “ERIC.” 
Just published, in Crown 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


JULIAN HOME: 


A Tale of College Life. 


By the Rev. FREDERIC W. FARRAR, 
Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


By THe same AvuTHoR, 
The Seventh Thousand, price 6s, 6d., is now ready, of 


ERIC; OR, LITTLE BY LITTLE: 
A Tale of Roslyn School. 


EDINBURGH: A, & C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 
AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


BLACK’S SCHOOL ATLASES. 


SCHOOL ATLAS OF PHYSICAL, MODERN, 
ANCIENT, AND SCRIPTURE GEUGRAPHY. 
A Series of Forty Maps. 
By W. HUGHES, F.R.G.S., and JOHN BARTHOLOMEW, F.R.G.S. 
With a eomplete Index of Names. 
4to or pat price 10s, 6d. 


“In nished execution, judicious adaptation to educa- 
tional moderateness of this Atlas quite alone.”—Atheneum. 


ATLAS FOR BEGINNERS. 
NEW EDITION. 


A Series of Twenty-seven Coloured Maps of the principal 
‘ Countries in the World. 
In Oblong 12mo, price 2s. 6d. 


“ Deserves a wide circulation. Compared with other, Atlases of oe same size and price 
which we have seen, this has decidedly the adv; —— "—Athenau 


EDINBURGH: A. & C. BLACK. LONDON: LONGMAN & CO, 


McCULLOCH ON TAXATION, 
In a few days will be published, 
TREATISE, PRACTICAL AND THEORETICAL, ON 
TAXATION. Written for the Eighth Edition of “The Encyclopedia Britannica. 
By J.R. McCuLLocg, Esq. 
Edinburgh: A. and C. BLack. London: LONGMAN and Co. 


WORKS BY THOMAS GUTHRIE, D.D. 
I 


Twenty-fifth Thonsand, Cr own 8vo, price 7s, 6d. 


THE GOSPEL IN EZEKIEL. Illustrated in a Series of 


Discourses, 
It. 


Fourteenth Thousand, Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. 


CHRIST AND THE INHERITANCE OF THE SAINTS: 


a Series of Discourses from the Epistle to the Colossians. 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR, 
In the Press, a New Edition of 


PLEAS FOR RAGGED SCHOOLS. 
Edinburgh: ADAM and CHARLES BLACK; and all Booksellers. 
In 12mo, cloth, with Portrait, prieess. 


MA, A R STUART. By AtpnHonse pe Lamarrtine. 
ve aan a most touching and admirable sketch of the life of one, beautiful a8 
she was byt wg and whose biography therefore is one of romantic and surpassing 
interes st.”—Notes and Queries. 

“M. Lamartine’s review of Queen Mary’s life is intensely ne - a narrative. 
The work will be perused with deep interest, and will am ~~ ao sal in its hic 
sketches and its touching descriptions, and in the glowing cananae which it is t! 
out characterized.” —Glasgow S. Guardian. 

Edinburgh ; ADAM and CHABLES BLack. London; Long@MAN and Co, 
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PROFESSOR GEORGE WILSON. 


A Mewmorr of the late distinguished Professor of Technology is in 
preparation by a member of his family. The publishers therefore 
earnestly request that parties possessing Letters, Reports of Speeches, 
or Lectures, or other interesting memorials of Dr. Wi1tson, will kindly 
entrust them to his biographer for a limited period, at the end of which 
they shall be carefully returned. Address— 


Messrs. Toomas & Co. 
13, Thistle-street, 


For the Biographer of Dr. Gzorce WItson. Edinburgh. 


Next week will be published, in One Vol. Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6d. 


SCOTLAND IN THE MIDDLE AGES; 


WITH MAPS ILLUSTRATIVE OF THE CIVIL AND ECCLESIASTICAL DIVISIONS 
IN THE TENTH AND THIRTEENTH CENTURIES. 


By COSMO INNES, Esq. 
Professor of History in the University of Edinburgh. 


EDINBURGH: EDMONSTON AND DOUGLAS. 
LONDON: HAMILTON, ADAMS, AND CO. 


This day, in Two Vols. Feap., price 9s. cloth, 


ATHELINE; OR, THE CASTLE BY THE SEA. 
A Tale. 
By LOUISA STEWART. 


OXFORD AND LONDON: J. H. AND JAS, PARKER. 


Just published, 8vo, price 1s.; by post, 1s, 1d. 
GOD’S PROHIBITION 


OF THE 


MARRIAGE WITH A DECEASED WIFE’S SISTER 


(Lev. xxiii. 6), 


Not to be set aside from an inference from His Institution of 
Polygamy among the Jews (Lev. xviii. 18). 


By the Rev. E. B. PUSEY, D.D. 
Regius Professor of Hebrew, and Canon of Christ Church. 


J. H. AND JAS. PARKER, OXFORD; AND 377, STRAND, LONDON, 
J. AND F. H. RIVINGTON, WATERLOO PLACE, LONDON. 


A NEW AND FINAL EDITION OF 


THE PENNY CYCLOPADIA; 


With a New Supplementary Volume. 


Illustrated by more than Six Thousand Original Engravings. 
Thirty Volumes bound in Seventeeen. Price FIVE GUINEAS. 


The CYCLOPZEDIA and the ORIGINAL SUPPLEMENT being out of print, the 
Proprietors, to meet the continued demand, have printed a limited edition from the 
stereotype plates of the Twenty-nine Volumes. The paper and print are, for the first 
time, of uniform excellence. The Second he agg me is entirely new, and embraces 
every addition to the sum of human knowledge during the last twelve — The 
Thirty Volumes, bound in Seventeen, and extending beyond 16,000 pages, form a com- 
plete library of reference on all subjects of Art, Science, and Literature. 


Published for the Proprietors by _— —_ & CO., 36, Paternoster-row, 
ondon 


W. C. BENNETT’S POEMS. 
Price 3s, 6d. cloth, 


SONGS BY A SONG-WRITER. 
By W. C. BENNETT. 


“Mr. W. C. Bennett has been well advised to collect his various songs. He has selected 
f= his large store a hundred, and here they are in a handsome volume, which ought 

penis to become popular. We find here many old ae and some new faces, 
but eve ere the same 
racy ani finish, and Mr. 


t. ader. 
“Mr. Benneti : quite es in collin himself a Writer of Son 
poetry in this volume is admirable, but the songs are particularly beautiful, When he 
writes in his own simple, natural way, we have no song-writer who can pared to 
”—Illustrated Times. 

We always like his writing when he dares to be true to his own genius.”—Atheneum, 

“He bids fair to become one of our best English song-writers.”—Literary Guzette. 

“We hold Mr. Bennett to be among the best of our song-writers, We hope Mr. Bennett 
zis give one world the remainder of his songs. He is so genial, so hea thy, so purely 
xon,”—Crit: 
cm This volume “will be a welcome addition to the poetic literature of the day.”—Morning 
ronicle, 
“This volume ought meet, with public favour.” —Observer. 

“ He writes like a tru Weekly Dispatch. 

“They are conceiv: ed iu the purest and most versatile vein of poetry.”—John Bull, 

“ Most ai are very @ . Many are really beautiful.”—Morning Herald. 

“The volume will be "acceptable to a vast number of readers—those to whom the song 
sings to the heart. We can heartily commend Mr. Bennett's songs to our \ers.”— 
Morning Advertiser. 

Mr. e.nett has achieved a most decided success.’’—Atlas. 

‘Song-writer’ is an ambitious title, but Mr. Bennett has v indicated his right to a place 
of some note among those to whom it may be applied.” —Statesma 

“ Entitle their author to a high place among our por ular somerweitere: * —Inquir 
the Wor oan all readers, because of their true feeling and unaffected grace.” Nowe of 


ace, melody, and Saxon purity of language. A little more aceu- 
ennett might rank as the Bérangerof England. He is a genuine 


s. Nearly all the ly; 


“He possesses in no small degree feeling, fancy, condensation, and a varied power of 
*—Sunday Times. 
He is terse,  amaremmatia and, when he pleases, eloquent and pathetic.” — Weekly Times. 

“To beautify and elevate the events and emotions of ordinary life through the trans- 
figuration of poetry is, we think, essentially Mr. Bennett’s vocation.”—Daily Telegraph, 

Bennett is, as he truly calls himself, a song-writer.”—Economist. 

- is heart is healthy. Man and Nature have their bright side for him. His sorrows 
and his joys all have a true manliness in them. His sadness never hecomes a whine—-his 
mirth never becomes frivolous, His ony, imagination, and right use of words, give 
to his verses the ring of true songs.”—British Quarterly Review, 

“ He is a song-writer of no common order.” —Guardi 


BABY MAY, AND OTHER POEMS ON INFANTS. 


Price Is, 


QUEEN ELEANOR'S VENGEANCE, AND OTHER 


POEMS, Price 3s. 6d. 
Saline end Hatz, 198, Piccadilly. 


This day is published, Fcap. 8vo, price 4s. 6d. 


BF T H E S E A: 
POEMS. 
By EDMUND SANDARS, B.A. 
Trinity Hall, Cambridge. 


MACMILLAN & CO., 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON; 
AND CAMBRIDGE. 


A NEW NOVEL. 


This day is published, in Three Vols. Crown 8vo, price £1 11s, 6d, 


YES AND NO; 
on, 
GLIMPSES OF THE GREAT CONFLICT. 


tidings of invisible things ; 
Of ebb and flow, and ever-during + er; 
And central peace subsisting at the heart 


MACMILLAN & CO., 23, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN, LONDON 
AND CAMBRIDGE, 


On the 1st of February, price 1s., the Third Number of 


ON E O F T H E M. 
By CHARLES LEVER. 
With Illustrations by “ Piz.” 
TO BE COMPLETED IN TWELVE MONTHLY NUMBERS. 


In Two Vols., Demy 8vo, price 49s, 


THE LIFE OF FIELD-MARSHAL ARTHUR, 
DUKE OF WELLINGTON, 
By CHARLES DUKE YONGE. 
With Portrait, Plans, and Maps. 


This day, in Three Vols, Post 8vo, 


THE HALLOW ISLE TRAGEDY. 


In Two Vols, Post 8vo, 


ELFIE IN SICILY. 


This day, One Vel. Ove, 
A VISION OF BARBAROSSA, 
AND OTHER POEMS. 
By WILLIAM STIGANT. 


This day, Post 8vo, price 5s, 


OLD LEAVES GATHERED FROM 
* HOUSEHOLD WORDS.” 
By W. HENRY WILLS. 


Seth te. 


FABLES AND FAIRY TALES. 
By HENRY MORLEY. 
With Thirty Illustrations by BENNFTT. 


Post 8vo, price 3s. 


A NEW SENTIMENTAL JOURNEY, 
By, CHARLES ALLSTON COLLINS. 
With Two Illustrations by the Author. 


In Post Octavo, 


A TREATISE ON THE LOOP FORMATION 
FOR RIFLE VOLUNTEERS. 
By AUTOMATOS. 


On Monday will be published, Third Edition, in Demy 8vo, with a Map, price 15s. 


THE WEST INDIES AND THE 
SPANISH MAIN. 
By ANTHONY TROLLOPE, 
Author of “ Doctor Thorne,” “ Barchester Towers,” &c. 


In Feap. 8vo, price 6s, 6d. 


THE MIND OF SHAKSPEARE AS 
EXHIBITED IN HIS WORKS. 
By the Rev. A. A. MORGAN, 


CHAPMAN AND HALL, 193, PICCADILLY, é 
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NEW BOOKS 
ILLUSTRATED WITH STEREOGRAPHS. 


Now ready, extra gilt, £1 11s. 6d. 


THE CONWAY IN THE STEREOSCOPE. 


Illustrated with Twenty STEREOGRAPHS of the Mountain and 
River Scenery of North Wales. 


By ROGER FENTON, Esq., M.A. 
VICE-PRESIDENT OF THE PHOTOGRAPHIC SOCIETY. 
Accompanied by Nores, made along the Route, 
By JAMES BRIDGE DAVIDSON, Esq., M.A. 
“This is a very pleasantly-written volume, accompanied by twenty of the most 
charming stereographs we remember to have seen. Mr. Fenton's skill has never 


been more conspicuous than in the production of the little gems in the present volume,” 
-—Literary Gazette. 


Lately published, with Map by AnrowsM1TuH, and Stereoscopic Frontispiece, 
in handsome Royal 8vo, price 12s. 


Illustrated with Ninety STEREOGRAPHS, mounted on Cards for use in 
the ordinary Stereoscope, in box with lock and key, price £5 5s. 


NARRATIVE OF 


A WALKING TOUR IN BRITTANY. 
By JOHN MOUNTENEY JEPHSON, B.A., F.S.A. 


ACCOMPANIED BY 
Notes of a Photographic Expedition 
By LOVELL REEVE, F.LS. 


“Here we have a real, fresh, manly book. Mr. Jephson has produced a very spirited 
and instructive narrative; and the ninety stereographs that accompany it, in a box, 
form a novel application of this beautiful art.”—Saturday Review. 

“Of Mr. Lovell Reeve’s stereoscopic contributions to the book we can truly say that 
we have never seen anything which, in the union of delicacy and clearness, surpasses 
them,”—Presa. 


Second Thousand, in One Vol. 450 pages, 20 Stereographs, 21s. 


TENERIFE: 
AN. ASTRONOMER’S EXPERIMENT ; 
Or, Specialities of a Residence above the Clouds. 
By Professor C. PIAZZI SMYTH, 


HER MAJESTY’S ASTRONOMER FOR SCOTLAND, 


“Nearly all the pictures have been taken at pane of from seven to twelve 
thousand feet above the level of the sea, and on the lower ground we are showna 
dragon-tree walk, a cactus garden, cochineal gatherers at work, and other scenes never 
before realized in this manner to eyes in England.”—Ezaminer. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC MAGAZINE. 


Price 2s. 6d. 


STEREOGRAPHS FOR FEBRUARY. No. XX. 
1, THE REPTILE ROOM, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
2. PORCH OF THE CALENDE, ROUEN CATHEDRAL. 
3. RELICS FROM POMPEII, BRITISH MUSEUM. 
“The St pic Mag ’ has more than realized the expectations of those 
who relied upon the good taste of Mr. Reeve, and the well-known care with which 


he issues the splendid illustrated works for which his house is celebrated.”—Liverpool 
Courier. 


THE STEREOSCOPIC CABINET. 
Price 2s. 6d. 


SLIDES FOR FEBRUARY. No. IV. 
I, THORWALDSEN’S STATUE OF LORD BYRON. 
2, THE STOVE PLANT MEDINILLA MAGNIFICA, 
3. MAROCHETTI’S TOMB OF PRINCESS ELIZABETH. 


THE FOREIGN STEREO-CABINET. 
Price 2s, 6d. 


SLIDES FOR FEBRUARY. No. II. 
1. THE CRUCIFIXION, CARVED BY ALBERT DURER,. 
2. QUAINT PORCELAIN STORES, ROUEN. 
3. CURIOUS ROOD SCREEN AT DIXMUDE, 
“ Like all the ney issued from Mr. Reeve’s establishment, they are clearly 
and carefully privted, and the names of the photographers are sufficient to warrant 
that the scenes have been chosen with judgment, and taken frcm a good point of view, 


Artistically, that by the late Mr, Howlett is the best; but he had a rare genius for the 
art, and every photograph of his is precious.”—Literary Gazette, 


LOVELL REEVE, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 


NEW AND VALUABLE WORKS, 


TO BE COMMENCED ON MARCH Isr. 


Show Bills and Prospectuses to be had on application to the Publisher, 


HENRY LEA, 


22, WARWICK LANE, PATERNOSTER ROW. 
Coloured Edition on Superfine Paper, in Monthly Parts, Royal 8vo, price Sixpence, 


EDITED BY SAMUEL PHELPS, Ese. 


OF THE THEATRE ROYAL, SADLER'’S WELLS, 


THE COMPLETE 
WORKS OF SHAKESPEARE, 


Revised from the Original Text, with Introductory Remarks, and Copious Notes, 
Critical, General, and Explanatory; productd under the immediate and personal 
supervision of Samuzn Puexps. Each Part will contain a complete Play, and Two 
Illustrations by well-known Artists, one of which will be beautifully printed 
in colours, 


Part One, containing “ THE TEMPEST,” on March Ist. 
Illustrated by Kenny Mranows and T. H. Nicnoxson. 


In Monthly Parts, price 6d., Royal 8vo, the 


ILLUSTRATED BYRON. 


The Works of Lord Brroy, Illustrated with upwards of 200 Engravings, from 
Original Drawings by Kenny Mxapows, Birxet Fostrr, Haniot K, Browne, 
Gustave Janet, and Epwakp Morty, and Engraved by H. 

Parts 1 to 14 are now ready, containing Tue Corsatr—Lara—Tue Graour—TuE 
Brivg or Anypos—THE or PRISONER OF 
Cuitton—Tur Lament or Tasso—Don Eantx 
—Catin—Tue Hesrew Mrtopres—Tur Hours or Banps 
anv Scotch Wattz—Porms on 
—Txx Vision oF JupemENT—with Notes, &c., and 176 Illustrations, 


Beautifully embellished with Anatomical Drawings, Portraits of Celebrated Horses, 
and other Plates, illustrative of our National Sports, 


In Monthly Parts, price One Shilling, the 


BOOK OF FIELD SPORTS; 


Containing a complete System of the VETERINARY ART, as at present 
practised at the Royal Veterinary College, London.. 


The Veterinary portion by W. J. MILES, M.R.V.C.8.L. 
A Complete Guide to all that relates to 


THE HORSE, THE DOG, THE GUN, AND THE ROD. 


Also, the Laws and Practiczs of Racing, Hunting, Shooting, Yachting, 
Rowing, Pedestrianism, &c. 


The whole forming a VALUABLE WORK OF REFERENCE for all interested in 
Rural Pursuits and Recreations, 


By HENRY DOWNES MILES, Esq. 
Many years Editor of “The Sportsman’s Magazine,” Author of 
“Sporting Handbooks,” &. 


Pant I. will be ready with the Magazines for March, 


A TEXT-BOOK AND ENCYCLOPEDIA FOR WORKING MEN. 
In Wcekly Numbers, price Threehalfpence; Monthly Parts, Sixpence, 


ORR’S CIRCLE OF THE SCIENCES; 


A Series of Popular Scientific Treatises embracing every 
Branch of Useful Philosophy, 


In a style as popular and attractive as is consistent with scientific accuracy. And 
when the names of Owen, Latnam, AnstEep, YounG, Datias, ScorreRy, 
and half-a-dozen others equally popular and well known, are recorded as the authors 
of the Treatises, it will be acknowledged that that object has been gained. 

Commencing with Physiology and the History of the Human Race, the Series in- 
cludes a complete view of Geology, Botany, the Animated Creation, Chemistry, Natural 
Philosophy, Mechanics, and the various branches of Mathematics, thus offering to the 
more intelligent reader a Text-book to the Sciences, and, by means of its copious 
Indexes, an Encyclopwdia of Reference to the literature of his daily labours, as well as 
a guide to the Phenomena by which he is surrounded. 


A WORK OF REFERENCE FOR THE OFFICE, THE COUNTING 
HOUSE, AND THE LIBRARY. 


In Monthly Parts, price One Shilling, Royal 8vo, the 


TOPOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY OF 
ENGLAND AND WALES: 


Describing the Past History and Present Aspect of every Place of Importance, 
and forming 


A most compendious Road and Railway Guide Book; 


Furnishing an interesting account of the various MANUFACTURING DISTRICTS, 
the most attractive scenery, Nobl ’sand Gentl ’s Seats, Favourite Resorts, 
Historical Antiquities, and general objects of interest throughout the Country; record- 
ing, in Alphabetical Order, the name of every City, Borough, Market Town, Parish and 
Township, however small; the Area of each place in Statute Acres; the Population 
according to the Census List; the Distance from London per Rail; from a rincipal 
Market Town in its Vicinity; from the Neargst Rartway Station, and the Name 
or THE LINE ON WHICH IT 1s SttuaTEp; taken by actual measurement from the 
Board of Ordnance Surveys, a task accomplished by ewormous labour and expense, but 
forming an invaluable feature ot this Work, and to be found in no other book extant. 
The Market and Fair Days; the Hotels; the Bankers,and on whom they draw in 
London; Local Newspapers and their Politics; together with Marginal Reterences to 
the Places, Persons, and Remarkable Events alluded to in each Page; and the Work 
enriched with a Valuable and Complete 


ROAD AND RAILWAY COUNTY ATLAS—COLOURED, 
DERIVED FROM THE LAST ORDNANCE SURVEY. 


London: HENRY LEA, 22, Warwick-lane, Paternoster-row ; 


AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 
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PROSPECTUS AND LIST OF 
THE OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS. 


A New Series of the Greek and Latin Classics, for the Use of Schools. 


The advantages of this Series of Classics are, that they are printed from the best 
texts extant; and not only this, but each volume has, during 
press, been superintended by some competent member of the the University. There have 
also been si — where necessary, Summaries, Chronological Tables, Biographical | 
Notices, Indives, and the like—aids which are often wanting in other editions. 
Lastly, they are printed in a good plain type, and on a firm, fine paper, capable of | 
receiving writing-inks, for notes, and, at the same time, they are supplied at moderate 


It is hoped that the advantages which the “Oxford Pocket Classics” possess over 


its progress through the | To accompany the Texts of the Oxford Pocket Classics, are now in course of publica- 


other Series will not fail to increase the circulation which they have already attained 


in both our public and private schools, as also in our Universities, 
ZSCHYLUS 


ARIS ISTOTELIS ETHICA ......... 
de “et de AMICITIA 


P 1 
DEMOSTHENES de CORONA et ZSCHINES in CTESIPHONTEM 2 
EURIPIDES. Three Vols. 
EURIPIDIS TRAGEDIZ VI 
HERODOTUS. Two Vols. 
HOMERI [LIAS 
HOMERI ODYSSEA 
HORATIUS 


SALLUSTIUS 

THUCYDIDES. Two Vols. 

XENOPHONTIS 
XENOPHONTIS de CYEL MINOBIS EXPEDITION 


A liberal discount js allowed from these — to Schools, and where numbers are 
required, 


SHORT NOTES, 


tion, pom oe as well for the Use of Schools as for the Junior Members of th 


Universities. 

SOPHOCLES are ony: published— 
AJAX (including 
ELECTRA (ditto) .. 
CDIPUS REX (ditto . 
(EDIPUS COLONEUS (ditto) 
PHILOCTETES (ditto) 


TRACHINIE 
The Notes separately, One Vol., cloth, 3s, 6d, 
Of HSCHYLUS are already published— 
PROMETHEUS VINCTUS Text) 
SEPTEM contra THEBAS (ditto. 
PERSZ (ditto) 
AGAMEMNON (ditto)... 
CHOEPHORZ (ditto) 
EUMENIDES (ditto) 
SUPPLICES (ditto) .......... 
Notes separately, One Vol., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
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HECUBA (with Ti NISSE y 
1 0] HIPPOLYTUS (ditto 
1 0| ALCESTIS ditto, 


MEDEA (ditto 
ORESTES (ditto 
eN arately, in One Vol, cloth, 3s, 


HOMERI ILIAS. I.—VI. (with Text) 
DEMOSTHENES de CORONA (ditto)... 
ESCHINES in CTESIPHONTEM (ditto) .. 
VIRGIL—GEORGICS (ditto) 
VIRGIL—BUCOLICS (ditto) 
VIRGIL — EN EID (ditto) .... 
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HORAGE—SATIRES (ditto) .. 
HORACE—EPISTLES and ARS 
SALLUST—JUGURTHA (ditto) . 
SALLUST—CATILINE (ditto). 
CORNELIUS NEPOS (ditto) 
PHEDRUS (ditto) 
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LIDDELL, and SCOTT’S GREEK-ENGLISH LEXICON. Fourth Edition, | 
hout. Crown 4to, cloth, £112s. The same Work, abridged for the use of 
hools. bes Edition, square 12mo, cloth, 78. 

A COPIOUS GREEK-ENGLISH VOCABULARY, compiled from the best 
authorities, 24mo, bound, 6s. 6d. 

GRECZ GRAMMATICZ RUDIMENT in usum Scholarum.  Editio 
Decima, 12mo, bound, 4s. 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRZCUM. 
18m, cloth, 2s, 6d, 

NOVUM TESTAMENTUM GRACUM. Accedunt parallela S. Scripture 
loca, necnon vestus capitulorum notatio et canones Eusebii. 18mo, cloth, 3s. 


Juxta Exemplar Millianum. 


ZESCHYLI Tragediw et ex recensione G. Dinporrm. Editio 
datior, 8vo, clo s. 6d, 
Tomnus III. Scholia Greca, 8vo, cloth 
ARISTOPHANIS Comeediz et ex recensione DINDORFII. 
ill, 8 lot 
Tit, Annotutiones G. Partes II. Svo, 19s. 
Tomus IV, Scholia Greca, ex aucta et data DINDORFIT, 
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mi V,, VIJ, Annotationes 
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data, Edidit G, DinDORFIUS, 8vo, cloth, 4s, 
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Accedit CHRONOLOGIA SCENICA. 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d, 

EURIPIDIS Tragedie et Fragmenta, ex recensione G, DinporFru. Tomi II. 


LiL, Annotationes G. DinporFir. Partes II, Cloth, 10s, 
EURIPIDIS ALCESTIS, ex recensione G. DINDORFII. 8vo, sewed, Is. 
HARPOCRATIONIS LEXICON in Decem Oratores Atticos, ex recensione 
G, DrwpogrFit, Two Vols,, 8vo, cloth, £1 1s, 


Tomi lV. Ssvo, £2 2s. 
Cloth, £1 16s, 


HOMERI ILIAS, ex recognitione G. DinporFi. 8vo, cloth, 5s, 6d. 


HEPHASTIONIS ALEXANDRINI ENCHIRIDION iteram edidit T. Gais- 
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mathia Grammatica, Two Vols, 8vo, cloth, 26s. 

HOMERI ODYSSEA, ex recognitione oe. DinDorRFu, cum SCHOLIA 
GRACA ex Codicibus aucta et emendata, Three Vols, 8vo, ae lettered, £1 1s. 

TEXTUS, 5s, 6d, SCHOLIA, Two Vols. 15s. 6d, 

SOPHOCLIS Tragedie et Fragmenta, ex recensione G. Dinporrin. Editio 
Tertia, 8vo, cloth, 5s, 6d, 

SOPHOCLIS Tragedix, cum Notis G. Dinporri. Tomi IT. 8vo, 10s. 

Ad Sophoclis Tragcedias, Annotationes G, DINDORFII, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Scholia in Sophociem. Edidit P, ELMSLEY, A.M, 8vo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 
Scholia in Sophoclem ex Codicibus aucta et emendata. Volumen II. Bdidit G. 


DINDORFIUS. 8vo, cloth, 8s, 
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DORFII: accedunt Annotationes variorum Interpretum, 8vo, cloth, 10s, 6d, 

XENOPHONTIS Expeditio Cyri,ex recensione et cum Annotationibus Lupo- 
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| XENOPHONTIS Institutio Cyri ex recensione et eum Annotationibus L. 


DINDORFIL. 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d, 


CLINTON’S Fasti Hellenici. 
from the Earliest Accounts to the Death of Augustus, 


The Civil and Literary Chronology s Greece, 
Three Vols. 4to, £4 168. 


| CLINTON’S Epitome of the Civil and Literary ecnstogt of Greece, from 


the Earliest Accounts to the Death of Augustus, 8vo, cloth, 6s, 6d. 
CLINTON’S Fasti Romani. The Civil and Literary Chronology of Rome and 
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CLINTON’S Epitome of the Civil and Literary Chronology of Rome and 
ae to the Death of Heraclins. Edited by the Rev. C.J. F. CLINTON. 8yo, 
SCHELLER’S LATIN-ENGLISH LEXICON. Translated by Rippie. 
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Printed at the University Press, Oxford. Sold by J. H. PARKER, Oxford, and 377, Strand, London; 
and E. GARDNER, 7, Paternoster-row, London. 
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JELF’S GREEK GRAMMAR. 
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of Christ Church, Two Vols. svo. New Edition. 
This Grammar is now in general use at Oxford, Cambridge, Dublin, and Durham | Fat 
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I. 
Third Edition, with an Index of Authors, 8vo, 12s. 
MADVIG’S LATIN GRAMMAR. A Latin Grammar for the Use of | 


Schools. By Prof. MApVvIG; with Additions by the Author, Translated by the Rev. 
G. F, Woops, M,A,, 8vo, (uniform with Jelf’s “ Greek Grammar”), 


ARNOLD’S THUCYDIDES, complete, with Indexes by TippEMAN, and a 
_. new Recension of the Text by L, DinporF. Three Vols. 8vo. cloth, £1 16s. 
The Intlexes 8vo, cloth, 6s, 


ARNOLD'S THUCYDIDES. Thucydides : of the Peloponnesian 
War. The Text of Arnold, with his Argument. The Inde 
and the Greek Index greatly enlarged. In One thick Volume, 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


A Grammar of the Greek Language, | 


BASAL of of GREEK and LATIN. "PROSE COMPOSITION, specially 
Hellenica,” Manual oF of ‘Civil 


shool: A’ tati ‘allies 
| 

The LAWS of the GREEK ACCENTS. By the Rev. Joun Garirrirns. 
Fifth Edition. Uniform with the “ Oxford Pocket Classics.” 16mo, 6d. 


Notes. By jee Rev, EDWARD BuRTON, D.D. Fifth and cheaper Edition, revi 


| 
I, 
BURTON’S GREEK TESTAMENT... The Greek Testament, with E 
| cloth, 10s. 

' 


Just ready, 8vo, price 12s, 


ARISTOTLE’S ETHICS, with ENGLISH NOTES. By the Rey. W. F. 
| JRLF, B.D., late Student of Christ Church. 
Text separate, 5s, Notes separate, 7s. Od. 


es adapted to his 


| EXAMINATION consisting of Passages selected from Greek ond 


MITCHELL'S SOPHOCLES. Sophoclis Tragedis, with Notes, adapted Criisism, bo. de. Mig of Ring College 
to Schools and Universities. By THOMAS MITCHELL, M.A. Two Vols, | Packets ot contain Sixteen s lan a price 
¢ The had ab tn, | separw pieces, enty-four in number, for distribution in classes. 
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ACTS OF THE GENERAL ASSEMBLY OF THE KIRK OF 
SS 2 yee 1630-1858. A complete set, bound in 12 Vols. Folio, calf gilt, 
uni a t, £28. 

ARNAULD (ANTOINE), (EUVRES COMPLETES, avec sa Vie; la 
Perpetuité de la Foy, touchant l’Eucharistie, avec la Continuation (par Renandot) et 
la Heponse a Claude. Paris et Lausanne, _ 49 Vols. in 44, 4to, uniformly half- 
bound in Dutch calf, fine set, very neat, £14 


ATHANASIIT OPERA OMNIA, Gr. ‘et Lat. Editio Benedictina (et 


OPTIMA). Parisiis, 1608; et Collectio Hove, (cont. Athanasii et aliorum 

OPE et Lat. post ¢ sditionéin Benedictinam. Patavii, 
1777. copy, vellum, £8 188, 

BARONIIL (Card.), ANNALES ECCLESIASTICI. Antverpie, 1670. 
12 Vols. Folio, calfneat, fine copy, £5 15s. 64. 

BASILIL MAGNI OPERA OMNIA, Gr. et Lat. Editio Benedictina et 
optima. Parisiis, 1721-30. 8 Vols. Folio, vellum neat, £5 58. 

BAXTER (RICHARD), PRACTICAL WORKS. Best Edition. 1707. 
4 Vols. Folio, modern calf, very neat, £5 58 : 

BECK’S (S. A.), ANNALES FURNESIENSES: the History and 
Antiquities of the Abbey of Furness, 1844. ge 4to, beautifully executed plates and 
illuminations (150 copies only printed for sale), half-bownd, morocco, £5 5s. 

BIBLIA HEBRAICA, em et lect. var, adjecit J. Jann. Vienna; 
sumptibus Canonie@ Claustroneoburgensis, 1806. 4 Vols.4to, oN DUTCH 
of which only @ copies were pmeonnerpentt. bound morecco, gilt tops, £7 178. 6d. 

BIBLIA GRECA. Scripturm veteris noyeque omnia Grece. Epirio 
PRINCEPS Venet. Aldus, .. Folio, fine tall copy, with the leaf of the Aldine anchor, 
blue morocco, elegant, by Lewis, £10 10s. 

—— Idem. Argent. Cephale@us, 1524-6. 65 Vols. in 4, Small 8vo, fine 


copy, old wrapping vellum, neat, £3 3s. 
a Vek. Test. juxta Ixx. ex auctoritate Sixti V. editum, studio Carp. 
 CaRapa. Rome, 1587. Folio, hogskin, neat, £3 3a. 

— Vet. Test. cum var. lectionibus’ edentibus Hoimzs et Parsons. 
Oxonii, 1798-1827. 5 Vols. Folio, boards, uncut, £3 18s. 6d, 

—— Nov. Testamentum ab 'D. ERasmo recog. et emendatum Gr. et Lat. 
EDITIO PRINCEPS; cum Annotationibus. Basilia, 1516. 2 Vols. in1 allo, Jine, tail, 
and clean copy, morocco, richly blank tooled, after the original ‘pattern, gut edges, £7 78. 

—— Nov. Test. Grecum. Paris, er off. R. STEPHAN, typog. Regii, 1550, 
Folio, Amy copy, newly bound in russia, neat, 4 10s. 

v. Test. Gr. cum var. lect. nec non Commentario ex Script. Vet. 

J.J, WETSTRENIO, Amstelodami, 1751-2. Due Clementis Rom. Syr. 

et Lat. edidit WETSTENIUS, Jbid., 1752. 2 Vols. Folio, calf, neat, £5 5. 

Codex T.Bezx Cantabr. Evangelia et Acta Apost. complectens, notas 

adjecit T. KipLine. Cantab., 1798. 2 Vols. Folio, uncut, £3 3s 

Acta Apost. Greco-Latine, e udiano <lescripsit ediditque T. 
HEARNE. erage 1715, (Only 120 copies printed.) Royal 8vo, fine clean copy, original 
calf gilt, £ 6s. 6d, 

BIBLIA LATINA, 8. Vulgate editionis Sixti V. femie VIII.) jussu 
resognite atque edita, Rome, ex typog. Vaticana, 1502. ‘olio, quite complete ; russia, 
gilt leaves, very neat, £8 8s. 

— Bibliorum 8. Latina Versiones antique, seu Vetus Italica. O 
SABATIER. Remis, 1743. 3 Vols, Folio, large paper, fine copy, Frenc calf 
neat, £7 178. 

—— Evangeliarum Quadruplex, Vet. versiones Italicw, nunc primum ex 
Codd. MSS. editum a J. yy Rome, 1743. 2 Vols, Large Folio, plates, newly 
bound from sheets, in calf gilt, £5 

BIBLE, en Francois onmide. ‘selon la pure et entiére traduction de 8. 
HIEROME. Anvers, 1541. (La derniére impression de l’édition dite de I’ 
Folio, fine large copy, in French morocco, blank tooled, gilt leaves, £8 18s. 

BORROMAI ‘(Sancti CAROLI) HOMILIA. J. E. SAXI Praefatione 
et Annotationibus Mediol. ex typ. Ambros, 1747-8. 


5 Vols, in 3, RT Folio, half bound, neat, & ‘ 

(Card. FRED.), OPERA: ‘Mediolani, 1633-40. 18 Vols. in 4, 
Folio, half-bound, neat, £8 18s. Gd. 

BOSSUET, COMPLETES, avec son Histoire par Bavsser. 
Versailles, 1815-19. 47 Vols. 8vo, Port. calf, very neat, £12 12s,; Paris, 1845, 12 Vols. 
imp. 8vo, calf, half extra, carmine edges, £7 178, 6d. 

BRENTII (JOANNIS), OPERA OMNIA. Tubinge, 1576. 8 Vols. 
Folio, hogakin, neat, £6 6s. 

BYZANTIN A HISTORLE SCRIPTORUM, Gr. et Lat. 
Editio nova ra B. VIEBUHRII, alioramque parata, 
Boune, 1828-56. 48 Vols. en, sprinkled, Cui gilt, carmine edges, £16 16s, 

CATALANT (JOS.), OPERA RITUALIA—viz., Ceeremoniale Bpiscoporum, 
Pontificale, Rituale et 8, Ceremoniw Eccles iis et 
Notis illustrata. Rome, 1738-50. 9 Vols. ins, pone neat, £18 

CHRYSOSTOMI (JOANNIS), OPERA OMNIA, Greece, edente H. 
SAVILLE. Etona, 1618. 8 Vols. Folio, calf, neat, £5 15s, 6d. 

Gr. et. Lat. studio B. pz Monrraucon. Parisiis, 1718. 13 Vols. 
Folio, vellum, neat, £18 188. 

CLARKE (ADAM), THE HOLY BIBLE; with a Commentary and 
Critical Notes, Best Edition, 1825. 8 Vols, 4to, Portrait, calf gilt, very neat, £5 Vs, 6d, 

COTELERII (J. B.), COLLECTIO OPERUM PATRUM APOSTOLI- 

CORUM, Gr. et Lat., Notis variorum et Cotelerli. Antverpia, 1008. 2 Vols. in 1, Folio, 
copy, hogskin, neat, £3 3s. 
DUGDALE (W.) ET R. DODSWORTH, MONASTICON ANGLI- 
CANUM. Bgst ORIGINAL EDITION. 1682-3. 3 Vols. Folio, fine tall gud aoeiect copy; 
Plates by Hollar ; newly bound in Cambridge paned calf, old style, £3 18s 

EUSEBII, SOCRATIS SCHOL., THEODORETI, SOZOMENIS, ET 
EVAGRII HISTORIA ECCLESIASTICA, novas elucidationes adjecit G. READING. 
Cantab., 17%. % Vols. Folio, LARGE PAPER, calf, neat, £7 178. 

FARINACII (PROSPERI), OPERA, seu vari Juris Canonici- 
Luqd,, 1619-88, 16 Vols, Folio, very neat, £4 14s, 6d. 

FLEURY (l’Abbé), HISTOIRE ECCLESIASTIQUE, avec la Con- 
tinuation et la “des Paris, \W1-1758., 37 Vols, 4to, LARGE PAPER, French 
calf gilt, a beautiful copy, lis, 

FLOREZ (H.), ESPANA SAGRADA; Theatro geographico-historico de 
Iglesiade Espana. Madrid, 1747-1850. 47 Vols. ‘in 48, Small 4to, Plates, vellum, neat, £18 188. 

FOX’S (JOHN) ACTS AND MONUMENTS OF MATTERS MOST 


SPECIAL AND MEMORABLE, &c. [Book of Martyrs). 1641. The lutest black-letter 
Edition, and with the woodeyts ‘complete, 3 Vols, Folic, LARGE PAPER, Port., very sine 


copy, calf gilt, neat, £7 78. 

FRANCOIS DE SALES, (EUVRES. Paris, 1669. 2 Vols. Folio, calf, 
neat, £1 118. 6d, 

Le Méme; avec ses Lettres inédites, l’E sprit de S. Francois et sa Vie, 
Best Edition. Ibid. 1838, 17 Vols. in 14, 8vo, half-bound French morocco, very neat. £5 10s. 
GALLANDII (A.), BIBLIOTHECA VETERUM PATRUM ANTI- 
UORUM SCRIPTORUM ECCLESIASTICORUM, Gr, et Lat. Venet., 1765-81. 17 Vols, 

olio, remarkably pure, fine, and tall copy, Italian vellum, very neat, £55. 

GALLIA CHRISTIANA, qua Series et historia Archiep. Episc. et 
Abbatum Franciw deducitur, opera et studio DD. Samarthanorum. 1716-85, 
18 Vols, Folio, Royal pit ift copy, with the French Bourbon Arms on the sides; calf gilt, 
in perfectly uniform inding, a beautiful set, 

GILL’S (JOHN) EXPOSITION OF THE OLD AND NEW TESTA- 
MENT, from Jewish and Talmudical Writings. 1810. Vols, 
4to, Port., half-bound russia, neat, £5 108.; LARGE PAPER, calf, neat, £3 18s, bd. 

GOODWIN’S (THO,) WORKS. 1681-1704. 5 Vols. Folio, Port., fair 
copy, calf, £7 158. 

GREGORII MAGNI OPERA OMN ~t studio et labore Monach. Bene- 

dictinorum. Parisiis, 4 Vols. Folio, fine -bound calf, edges uncut, £778. 

em nune a B. ‘odd. presertim Marcianos 
exacta. Venet., 1708-76. 17 Vols. in 12, 4to, Spanish basil, very neat, £7 7s. 


1706, 5 Vols. Folio, very fine set, in 


HALL’S (Bp. JOSEPH) WORKS. Best Edition, with on 
and Notes, by P. 1887. 12 Vols. 8vo, sprinkled cal; 
leaves, and lettered contents, 

HIERONYMI STRIDONENSIS OPERA OMNIA, Monach, 
MartTianay et PouGet. Parisiis, 1008-1706. 5 Vols. Folio, calf neat, 

—— Post recens. Bened. ad MSS. Rom. Ambros. aliosque castigata, aucta et 
illustrata cura D. VILLARSII. Verona, 1734. 11 Vols. Folio, vellum, neat, £16 16s, 

—— Idem. Venetiis, 1766-72. 24 Partsin 14 Vols., 4to, vellum, neat, 
£8 18s. 6d, 

LE QUIEN (MICH.), ORIENS CHRISTIANUS, in iv patriarchatus 
digestus. Parisiis, 1740. Vols. Royal Folio, PAPER, one al vift copier, 
the French Bourbon Arms on the 8; French calf gilt, very nea’ 

LETTRES EDIFIANTES EY CURIEUSES, Missions 
Best Edition, Paris, 1780-85, 26 Vols, 12m0, Maps, calf, very neat, 


—— Les Mémes. Toulouse, 1810. 26 Vols.12mo, Maps, very neat, £2 12s. 6d, 


LIGHTFOOT’S (JOHN), WHOLE WORKS; with and 
Indexes by J. R. PITMAN, 1825. 18 Vols. 8vo, Port., boards, £4 14s, 

LUDOVICI GRANATENSIS OPERA LATINA. Colonia, 1628. 3 Vols, 
Folio, fine copy, hogskin, neat, £4 148, 

—— SUS OBRAS, PRECEDE su VIDA POR MUNOZ. Best mish 
Edition. Madrid, 1788, 6 Vols. Folio, LARGE PAPER, fine copy, Spanish basil, gilt, £7 7s, 

LUGO (Card. JOANNIS DE), OPERA OMNIA. Lugd. 1652, et Venet. 
1718. 7 Vols. in 8, Folio, fine copy, , neat, £8 8s. 

LUTHER’ orden, SAMTLICHE SCHRIFTEN; mit histo. 
rischen Vo en, U. 8, W. wo J. @. WALCH, auch doppelte Hauspostille. Halle, 174-51, 


26 Vols, 4to, very neat, 

MABILLON (JOANNIS), ACTA SANCTORUM ORDINIS 8S. BENE. 
DICTI, collegit D’AcHERY, ‘otis, &c., illustr. MABILLON et RUINART. Venetiis, 1733, 
0 Vols. Folio, hogskin, neat, £6 16s, 6d, 

— ANNALES OED. 8. BENEDICTI. Luce, 1739. 6 Vols. Folio, 
vellum, neat, £4 14s, 64. 

MARTENE (ED.) ET Uz DURAND, THESAURUS NOVUS ANEC. 
DOTORUM, ET COLLECTIO Veterum Seriptorum et Monumentorum. Parisiis, 
1717-83, 14 Vols. Folio, calf gilt, very neat, £14, 

MELANCHTHONIS (PHIL.), OPERA OMNIA [ed. C. Pgucervs], 
Witteb., 1562. 4 Vois, Folio, calf, very neat, £4 14s. 6d. 

MORES CATHOLICTI; or, Ages of Faith. Best Edition, 1831-42. 11 
Vols. in 9, Small 8vo, red morocco, é gant, gilt leaves, by Riviere, £11 1s. 

MORNING EXERCISES AT CRIPPLEGATE. A complete set. 1660- 
83. 6 Vols. sto, calf, £1 16s.; recently and wniformly bound in calf, gilt, £8 138. 6d. 

MORRISON’S (ROBERT) DICTIONARY OF THE CHINESE LAN. 
GUAGE, in Three Parts :—I. Chinese ane English, arran, to the radicals ; 
Il, Chinese and English, arran; — betically on tl I, English and Chinese. 
1815-28. 6 Vols, 4to, with the ‘often half-bound russia, 


ORIGEN IS OPERA, Gr. et Lat. Studio C. De ta Rug. Parisiis, 1733- 
50. 4 Vols. Folio, very choice copy, French calf gilt, £15. 

—— HEXAPLORUM QU SUPERSUNT, ex MSS., &c. eruit et Notis 
B. DE MONTFAUCON. IJbid., 1718. 2 Vols, Folio, LARGE PAPER, Port., calf neat, 


PARKER SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. The fourteen tl int complete, 
with the General Index and the “ Tigurine” (not in suber: 
tion). 1841-56. 56 Vols. Imperial and Demy 8vo and 12mo, cloth lettere 

PATRICK (Bp. 8.), W. LOWTH, and D. WHITBY’S COMMENTARY 
ON THE OLD AND NEW TESTAMENT. The best and standard editions, 1760-06, 
6 Vols. Folio, f. J copy, calf, neat, £4 14s. 6d.; the —, with R. ARNALD’s Commentary 
on the Apocrypha. T0008, 7 Vols. Folio, calf, neat, £5 10s. 

ROCABERTO (J. T. DE), BIBLIOTHECA MAXIMA PONTIFICIA, 
in qua authores, qui pro S. ROMANA Sune,’ — Theologice, tum Canonice scri serunt, 
fere omnes continentur. Rome, 1608-9, 21 Vols. Folio, clean copy, very neat, £21 

ROHRBACHER, HISTOIRE UNIVERSELLE DE L'EGLISE 
CATHOLIQUE, jusqu’ 1852; avec la Table Générale, Paris, 1850-52, 29 Vols, 8vo, new 
in calf, half extra, marbled leaves, lettered contents, £13 138. 

ROTH ROMANZ, DECISIONES RECENTIORES [a.p. 1558 ad 1683], 
cum Indicibus, &c. Venet., 1716. 19 Parts, or 25 Vols, in 21, Folio, hogskin, neat, £7 78. 
RUSBROCHII (JOANNIS), OPERA OMNIA. Colonia, 1552. Folio, 
sere fine copy, from the vary of Lewis XIV., with his arms on the sides and cypher on 

he back, rec morocco, elegant, £5 15s. 6d. 

SCHMALZGRUEBER {nv R.), JUS ECCLESIASTICUM UNIVERSUM 
seu Lucubrationes Canon. ibros Decretalium. Roma, 1843-5. 12 Vols, 4to, newly 
bound in Italian vellum, £ 

SCHROECKH (J. M.), CHRISTLICHE KIRCHENGESCHICHTE, bis 
und seit der Reformation, von TZCHIRNER. EDITION. Leipzig, 
1772-1812. 45 Vols. 8vo, Loar 

SHAKESPEARE SOCIETY’S PUBLICATIONS. A complete set. 
1841-53, 49 Vols. in 48, 8v0, in the original subscription cloth, £6 16s, 6d. 

SHAW (HENRY), ILLUMINATED ORNAMENTS SELECTED FROM 
MSS. AND EARLY PRINTED BOOKS, from the Sixth to the Seventeenth Centuries ; 
with Deserieees by Sir F. MapDEN. 1833. Folio, Cage PAPER, the Illustrations 
in colours and gold ; one of, the w original copies, executed 
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